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EDITOR’S NOTE. 


T HE papers contained in this volume, descriptive 
of the Sculptures, Inscriptions and Monolithic 
temples known as the Seven Pagodas, have been re- 
printed in a collected form, under the orders of the 
Government of Madras, with a view to promote the 
intelligent study and examination of these interest- 
ing relics of a bygone age. They have been selected 
as conveying, valuable information on tjie subject, 
recorded by various competent observers at different 
times, but so scattered through the published trans- 
actions of learned Societies as to be rarely accessible 
to any one person visiting the spot.* 

The origin of the European appellation “ Seven 
Pagodas" cannot satisfactorily be traced. The name 
may have been given, as stated by Dr. Graul’s guide, 
to the five Rathas, the Ganesa temple and the Shore 
temple.t The story of “magnificent pagodas swal- 
lowed up by the sea" is as apocryphal as the legend 
of the submerged city of Bali. 

A matter of greater interest and importance, the 
age of the Sculptures and Inscriptions at Mavaliva- 
ram, has not, it is to be regretted, been definitely 
ascertained. No date has — if the record of such 
exist — been found in any one of the Inscriptions, 


* Proceedings of the Madras Government. 1st May 1868 
f Beise nach Ostindien. Vol, TIL. p. 202. 
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editor’s note. 


Mr. Fergusson, writing of tlie Rathas, states as liis 
opinion that they were “ carved by the Hindus, pro- 
bably about 1300 A. The researches of Sir 

Walter Elliot led him to fix the era of the oldest 
Tamil Inscription on the rocks of Mavalivaram at 
the latter part of the lltk century, and that of the 
rock inscription at S&l uvan Kupparn at the com- 
mencement of the 12th century, f 


The Sanscrit Inscriptions are doubtless anterior 
in date to those in the Tamil language. The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor conjectures that the excavations and 
sculptures, together with these older Inscriptions, 
were accomplished in the 16th or 17th century. 
Sir Walter Elliot, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that they could not have been made later than the 
6th century. 

The following valuable remarks by Mr. 
explain the style of the monolithic Rathas 


“Although these Baths, as they are called locally, are comparative- 
ly modern, and belong to a different faith, they certainly constitute 
the best representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist 
buildings * * and make their external forms more intelligible 

than they could otherwise Jbe made from the mere internal copies of 
them which alone we possess [elsewhere] in the rock-cut examples. 
There are no essential differences which cannot be accounted for by the 
consideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed 
for a well-understood purpose — the Chaityas as temples, the Viharas 
as residences — which was the invariable rule in Buddhist times. When 
their successors the Hindus, began to follow their example, they 
copied blindly and unmeaningly. * * This * explains 

many points in the architecture [of the South of India] which with- 
out this would be perfectly unintelligible. The Baths are, in fact, 
transition specimens, and as such link the two styles together, the one 
serving to explain the ftecnliarities of the. other.”}: 


* Histbry of Architecture, Vol. II., p. 502. 
t See p. 140 f., infra, 
t History of Architecture, Vol. II., p. 504. 
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Some notes, corrective and explanatory, have 
been added by the Editor ; these are distinguished 
by brackets [ ]. The orthography of Indian names 
occurring in these papers has been revised, and a 
uniform system of transliteration adopted. 

In the Appendix will be found, among other 
matters, copies of the Sanscrit Inscriptions made by 
Mr. Arthur Burnell of the Madras Civil Service. 
Also a description of the Pagodas by Kavali Laksh- 
mayya, printed in the original language from the 
Mackenzie MSS. in which it has lain for the last 
sixty odd years. This document gives a more de- 
tailed account of the antiquities at Mavalivaram than 
is contained in any of the other papers on the sub- 
ject ; its translation, with Braddock’s description, 
will probably be found the most useful guide to a 
traveller visiting the spot. An Index to the whole 
has been added. 

s 

The English letter press and illustrations have 

been executed bv the Foster Press. The Devana- 
«/ 

gari printing was performed at the Press of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

A sketch map, carefully executed by the Revenue 
Survey Department, accompanies the volume. It 
cbntains ground plans of the monolithic temples 
and principal excavations. 

Madras, September 1869. 
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THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 


I , — Some account of the Sculptures and Ruins at 
Mdvalipuram, a place a few miles north of 
Sadras, and known to seamen by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas. By William Chambers, Esq. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. 1788.] 

A S amidst inquiries after the histories and antiqui- 
ties of Asia at large, those of that division of it 
in which this society* resides, may seem on many 
accounts to lay claim to a particular share of its 
attention, a few hints put down from recollection, 
concerning some monuments of Hindu antiquity, 
which, though situated in the neighbourhood of 
European settlements on the Coromandel Coast, have 
hitherto been little observed, may it is conceived, be 
acceptable/ at least as they may possibly give rise 
hereafter to more accurate observations, and more 
complete discoveries on the same subject. The 
writer of this account went first to view them in 
the year 1772, and curiosity led him thither again 
in 1776 ; but as he neither measured the distances 
nor size of the objects, nor committed to writing at 
the time the observations he made on them, he 

[* The Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 
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hopes to be excused if, after the lapse of so many 
years, bis recollection should fail him in some res- 
pects, and his account fall far short of that precision 
and exactness, which might have been expected, had 
there then existed in India so powerful an incentive 
to diligent inquiry, and accurate communication, as 
the establishment of this society must now prove. 

The monuments he means to describe, appear to 
be the remains of some great city, that has been 
ruined many centuries ago.; they are situated close 
to the sea, between Covelong and Sadras, somewhat 
remote from the high road, that leads to the different 
European settlements. And when he visited them 
in 1776, there was still a native village adjoining 
to them, which retained the ancient name, and in 
which a number of Brahmans resided, that seemed 
perfectly well acquainted tfrith the subjects of most 
of the sculptures to be seen there. 

The rock, or rather hill of stone, on which great 
part of these works are executed, is one of the prin- 
cipal marks for mariners as they approach the coast, 
and to them the place is known by the name of the 
Seven Pagodas , possibly because the summits of the 
rock have presented them with that idea as they 
passed : but it must be confessed, that no aspect 
which the hill assumes, as viewed on the shore, 
seems at all to authorize this notion ; and there are 
circumstances, which will be mentioned in the sequel, 
that would lead one to suspect, that this name has 1 
arisen from some such number of Pagodas that for- 
merly stood here, and in time have been buried in 
the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation 
by which the natives distinguish it, is of a quite 
different origin: in their language, which is the 
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Tamil, (improperly termed Malabar,) the place is 
called Mavalipuram, which/ in Sanscrit, and the 
languages of the more northern Hindus, would be 
Mahabalipura, or the City of the great Bali. For the 
Tamulians, (or Malabars,) having no h in their 
alphabet, are under a necessity of shortening the 
Sanscrit word mahd, great, and write it md* They 
are obliged also, for a similar reason, to substitute 
a v for a b, in words of Sanscrit, or other foreign 
original that begin with that letter; and the syllable 
am, at the end, is merely a termination, which, like 
um in Latin, is generally annexed to neuter sub- 
stances/! To this etymology of the name of this place 
it may be proper to add, that Bali is the name of a 
hero very famous in Hindu romance ; and that the 
river M&valigangd, which waters the eastern side 
of Ceylon, where the Tamil language also prevails, 
has probably taken its name from him, as, according 
to that orthography, it apparently signifies the 
Ganges of the great Bali. 

The rock, or hill of stone, above mentioned, is that 
which first engrosses the attention on approaching 
the place ; for, as it rises abruptly out of a level plain 
of great extent, consists chiefly of one single stone, 
and is situated very near to the sea-beach, it is such 
a kind of object as an inquisitive traveller would 
naturally turn aside to examine. Its shape is also 

* They do indeed admit a substitute fmoyd], but the abbreviation is 
most used. 

f This explains also, why the Sanscrit word Veda, by which the 
Hindus denominate the books of the law of their religion, is written 
by the Tamulians Vedam, which is according to the true orthography 
of their language, and no mistake of European travellers, as some 
have supposed ; while the Bame word is called Bed by the Bengalis, 
who have in effect no F in their alphabet. — See Dow, YoL I. Dissert. 
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singular and romantic, and, from a distant view, has 
an appearance like some antique and lofty edifice. 
On coming near to the foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery* and sculpture crowd so 
thick upon the eye, as might seem to favour the idea 
of a petrified town, like those that have been fabled 
in different parts of the world by too credulous travel- 
lers^ Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the 
side facing the sea, there is a pagoda rising out of 
the, ground, of one solid stone, about sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, which seems to have been cut 
upon the spot out of a detached rock, that has been 
found of a proper size for that purpose^ The top 
is arched, and the style of architecture, according to 
which it is formed, different from any now used in 
those parts, A. little further pn, there appears upon 
an huge surface of stone, that juts out a little from 
the side of the hill, a numerous group of human 
figures in bas relief, considerably larger than life, 
representing the most remarkable persons, whose 
actions are celebrated in the Mah&bharata, each of 
them in an attitude, or with weapons or other in- 
signia, expressive of his character, or of some one of 
his most famous exploits.§ All these figures are, 
doubtless, much less distinct than they were at first ; 
for, upon comparing these and the rest of the sculp- 
tures that are exposed to the sea air, with others at 
the same place, whose situation has afforded them 

• Among these, one object, though a mean one, attracts the atten- 
tion, on account of the grotesque and ridiculous nature of the design ; 
it consists of two monkeys out out of one stone, one of Oi gm jn a 
stooping posture, while the other is taking the insects out of his 
t See Shaw’s Travels, p. 135, et seq. 
ft The Ganesa temple appears to be referred to.] 

[§ Aijuna’s penance.— cp. Braddoek, infra.} 
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protection from that element, the difference is strik- 
ing; the former being every where much defaced, 
while the others are fresh as recently finished. This 
defacement is no where more observable, than in the 
piece of sculpture which occurs next in the order of 
description. This is an excavation in another part 
of the east side of the great rock, which appears to 
have been made on the same plan, and for the same 
purpose that choultries are usually built in that 
country ; that is to say, for the accommodation of 
travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the size of 
a spacious room, and two or three rows of pillars are 
left, as a seeming support to the mountainous mass 
of stone which forms the roof. Of what pattern 
these pillars have originally been, it is not easy now 
to conjecture ; for the air of the sea has greatly cor- 
roded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover, 
at first sight, that there is a scene of sculpture on 
the side fronting the entrance. The natives, how- 
ever, point it out, and the subject of it is manifestly 
that of Kn’shna attending the herds of Nanda Ghosha* 
the Admetus of the Hindus ; from which circum- 
stance, Krishna is also called Gop&la, or the cowherd, 
as Apollo was entitled Nomius. 

The objects which seem next to claim regard, are 
those upon the hill itself, the ascent of which, on the 
north, is, from its natural shape, gradual and easy 
at first, and is in other parts rendered more so, by 
very excellent steps cut out in several places, where 
the communication would be difficult or impracticable 
without them. A winding stair of this sort leads to 
a kind of temple cut out of the solid rock, with some 
[• The cowherd Nanda, the foster and putative father of Krishna.] 
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figures of idols in high relief upon its walls, very well 
finished, and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and 
is therefore sheltered from the sea air.* From this 
temple again there are flights of steps, that seem to 
have led to some edifice, formerly standing upon the 
hill ; nor does it seem absurd to suppose, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as 
a place of worship, may have appertained. For, 
besides the small detached ranges of stairs that are 
here and there cut in the rock, and seem as if they 
had once led to different parts of one great building, 
there appear in many places small water-channels 
cut also in the rock, as if for drains to an house ; and 
the whole top of the hill is strewed with small round 
pieces of brick, which may be supposed, from their 
appearance, to have been worn down to their present 
form, during 'the lapse of many ages. On ascend- 
ing the hill by its slope on the north, a very singular 
piece of sculpture presents itself to view. On a 
plain surface of the rock, which may once have served 
as the floor of some apartment, there is a platform 
of stone, about eight or nine feet long, by three or 
fojpr wide, in a situation rather elevated, with two 
or three steps leading up to it, perfectly resembling 
a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one 
piece, being part of the hill itself. This the Bra hm a ns , 
inhabitants of the place, called the bed of Dharma- 
raja, or Yudhishtbira, the eldest of the five brothers, 
whose fortunes and exploits are the leading subject in 
the Mahabh&rata. And at a considerable distance from 
this, at such a distance, indeed, as the apartment of 
the women might be supposed to be from that of 
c* Cp. Braddock, No. 9.] 
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the men, is a bath excavated also from the solid rock, 
with steps in the inside, which the Brahmans call the 
bath of Draupadi, th£ wife of Yudhishfhira and his 
brothers. How much credit is due to this tradition, 
and whether this stone couch may not have been 
anciently used as a kind of throne rather than a bed, 
is matter for future inquiry. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which may seem to favour this idea is, that a 
throne in the Sanscrit, and other Hindu languages, 
is -called simhdsana, which is composed of the words 
sirnha, a Hon, and dsana, a seat. 

These are all that appear on that part of the upper 
surface of the hill, the ascent to which is on the 
north ; but, on descending from thence, you are led 
round the hill to the opposite side, in which there 
are steps cut from the bottom to a place near the 
summit, where is an excavation that seems to have 
been intended for a place of worship, and contains 
various sculptures of Hindu Deities. The most 
remarkable of these, is a gigantic figure of Vishnu, 
asleep on a kind of bed, with a huge snake'wound 
about in many coils by way of pillow for his head ;* 
and these figures, according to the manner of thin 
place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 
the rock. 

But though these works may be deemed stupen- 
dous, they are surpassed by others that are to be 
seen at the distance of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the southward of the hill. They consist of 
twot Pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and about as many in height, cut out of 
the solid rock, and each consisting originally of one 

[* Cp. Braddock, No. 19, infra.] 

[f There are five, the fire Bathos.] 
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single stone. Near these also stand an elephant full 
as big as life, and a lion much larger than the natu- 
ral size, but very well executed, each hewn also out 
of one stone. None of the pieces that have fallen 
off in cutting these extraordinary sculptures are now 
to be found near or any where in the neighbourhood 
of them, so that there is no means of ascertaining 
the degree of labour and time that has been spent 
upon them, nor the size of the rock or rocks from 
which they have been hewn, a circumstance which 
renders their appearance the more striking and sin- 
gular. And though their situation is very near the 
sea-beach, they have not suffered at all by the corro- 
sive air of that element, which has provided them 
with a defence against itself, by throwing up before 
them a high bank, that completely Shelters them. 
There is also great symmetry in their form ; though 
that of the Pagodas is different from the style of 
architecture, according to which idol temples are now 
built in that country. The latter resembles the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyiamidical, 
and the gates and roofs flat, and without arches but 
these sculptures approach nearer to the Gothic taste, 
being surmounted by arched roofs or domes, that are 
not semi-circular, but composed of two segments of 
circles meeting in a point at top. It is also observable 
that the lion in this group of sculptures, as Well as 
that upon the stone couch above mentioned* ate per- 
fectly just representations of the true lien ; and the 
natives there give them the name, which is always 
understood to mean a lion in the Hindu language, 
ter wit, simha ; but the figure, which they have madd 
to represent that animal in their idol temples for cen 
turies past, though it hears the same appellation, is 
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a distorted monster, totally unlike the original ; in- 
somuch that it has from hence been supposed that 
the lion was not anciently known in this country, and 
that sirnha was a name given to a monster that exist- 
ed only in Hindu romance. But it is plain that 
that animal was well known to the authors of these 
works, who, in manners as well as arts, seem to have 
differed much from the modem Hindus. 

There are two circumstances attending these monu- 
ments, which cannot but excite great curiosity, and 
on which future inquiries may possibly throw some 
light. One ig, that on one of the Pagodas last men- 
tioned, there is an inscription of a single line, in a 
character at present unknown to the Hindus.* It 
resembles neither the Devandgart, nor any of the 
various characters connected with or derived from it, 
which have come to the writer’s knowledge from any 
part of Hindostan. Nor did it, at the time he viewed 
it, appear to correspond with any character, Asiatic 
or European, that is commonly known. He had not 
then, however, seen the alphabet of the Pali, the 
• learned language of the Siamese, a sight of which has 
since raised in his mind a suspicion, that there is a 
near affinity between them, if the character be not 
identically the same. But as these conjectures, after 
such a lapse of time, are somewhat vague, and the 
subject of them is perhaps yet within the reach of 
our researches, it is to be hoped that some method 
may be fallen upon of procuring an exact copy of 
this inscription. 

The other circumstance is, that though the out- 
ward form of the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate 
design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, 

[* Since deciphered by Dr. Babington, «ce infra.] 
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but seems to have been defeated by some' extraordi- 
nary convulsion of nature. For the western side of 
the most northerly one is excavated to the depth of 
four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the out- 
side to support the roof ; but here the work has been 
stopped, and an uniform rent of about four inches 
breadth has been made throughout the solid- rock, 
and appears to extend to its foundations, which are 
probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of 
the ground. That this rent has happened since the 
work began, or while it was carrying on, cannot be 
doubted ; for the marks of the mason’s tools are 
perfectly visible in the excavated part on both sides 
of the rent, in such a manner as to show plainly that 
they have been divided by it. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that such a work would ever have been 
designed, or begun, upon a rook that had previously 
been rent in two. 

Nothing less than an earthquake, and that a vio- 
lent one, could apparently have produced such a fis- 
sure in the solid rock : and that this has been the case 
in point of fact, maybe gathered from other circum- 
stances, which it is necessary to mention in an account 
of this curious place. 

The great rock above described is at some small 
distance from the sea, perhaps fifty or an hundred 
yards,* and in that space the Hindu village before 
mentioned stood in 1776. But close to theseaare the 
remains of a Pagoda, built of brick,t and dedicated 
to -Siva, the greatest part of which has evidently been 
swallowed up by that element ; for the door of the 
innermost apartment, in which the idol is placed , a nd 

[♦ Wanld be more c o rrect ly est imate d at halfa mile-3 

[f A mistake: it is built of stone.] 
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before which there are always two or three spacious 
Courts surrounded with walls, is now washed by the 
waves ; and the pillar used to discover the meridian 
at the time of founding the Pagoda*t is seen standing 
at some distance in the sea. In the neighbourhood of 
this building there are some detached rocks, washed 
also by the waves, on which there appear sculptures, 
though now much worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remembered 
to have seen the tops of several Pagodas far out in 
the sea, which being covered with copper (probably 
gilt) were particularly visible at sunrise, as their 
Shining surface used then to reflect the sun’s rays, 
but that now that effect was no longer produced, as 
the copper had since become incrusted with mould 
and verdigris. | 

These circumstances look much like the effects of 
a sudden inundation ; and the rent in the rock above 
described makes it reasonable to conjecture that 
an earthquake may have caused the sea to overflow 
its boundaries, and that these two formidable enemies 
may have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. 
The account which the Brahmans, natives of the place,' 
gave of its origin and downfall, partly, it should seem, 
on the authority of the Mah&bh&rata, and partly on 
that of later records, at the same time that it coun- 
tenances this idea, contains some other curious parti- 
culars, which may seem to render it worthy of atten- 
tion. Nor ought it to be rejected on account of that 

* See Voyage du M. Genii!, VoL I., page 158. 

[ More probably a flag-staff, dhvajastamhha. It has been taken 
by some for a lingam, which is manifestly an error. — ep. Bp. Heber’s 
Journal and Brace’s Scenes and Sights in the Hast.] 

[f Cp. Gobbins, inf ra-] 
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fabulous garb, in which all nations, but especially 
those of the East, have always clad the events of 
early ages. 

“ Hiranyaksha (said they) was a gigantic prince, 
"that rolled up the earth into a shapeless mass, and 
“carried' it down to the abyss, whither Vishnufbl- 
“ lowed him in the shape of an hog, killed him with 
“ his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
“situation. The younger brother of Hiranyaksha 
“ was Hiranyakaripu, who succeeded him in hisking- 
“dom, and. refused to do homage to Vishnu. He 
“had a son named PrahlMa, who at an early age 
“openly disapproved this part of his father’s conduct, 
“ being under the tuition of 5ukracharya. His father 
“persecuted him on this account, banished him, and 
“even sought to kill him, but was prevented by 
“thfe interposition of heaven, which appeared on the 
“side of PrahlMa. At length, Hiranyakaripu was 
“softened, and recalled his son to his court, where, 
“ as he sat in full assembly, he began again to argue 
“ with him against the supremacy of Vishnu, boasted 
“ that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
‘and asked what Vishnu could pretend to inore. 
“ PrahlMa replied, that Vishnu had' no fixed abode, 
“ but was present everywhere. Is he, said his father, 
“ in that pillar ? Yes, returned PrahlMa. Then let 
“ him come forth, said Hiranyakasipu ; and, rising 
“ from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot ; upon 
“which Vishnu, in the Narasimha Avat&ra, that is 
“ sa y> w ifh a body like a man, but ah. head like d 
“lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Hirany akasipu 
>“in pieces. Vishnu then fixed PrahlMa on his 
“ father’s throne ; and his reign was a mild and vir- 
" faous one, and as such was a contrast to that? of 
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" Jus father. He left a son named Namuchi,* who 
“inherited his power and his virtues, and was the. 
“father of Bali, the founder of the once magni- 
“ ficent city of MahAbalipura, the situation of which 
“is said to be described in the following verse, taken 
“ from the MahabMrata : — 

The sense of which is literally this : — 

“ South of the Ganges two hundred yojanas, 

“Five yojanasf westward from the eastern sea.” 

Such is the Brahman account of the origin of this 
place. The sequel of its history, according to them, 
is as follows : — 

“ The son of Bali was Banasura, who is repre- 
“ sented as a giant with a thousand hands. Aniruddha, 
“the son| of Krishna, came to his court in disguise, 
" and seduced his daughter ; which produced a war, 
“ in the course of which Aniruddha was taken prisoner, 
“ and brought to Mah&balipura ;§ up6n which Krishna 
“ came in person from his capital Dvaraka, and laid 
“siege to the place. Siva guarded the gates, and 
“fought for Banasura, who worshipped him with 

[ * An error : Yirochana was the son of Prshl&da, and father of Bali j 
Namuchi Was the son of Viprachitti by SimhikA, sitter Of Hiranya- 
kasipu. — Seethe ViahwupurAna.} 

f The yojana is a measure often mentioned in the Sanscrit books, 
and, according to some accounts, is equal to nine, according to others 
twelve English miles. But at that rate the distance here mentioned, 
between this place and the Ganges, is prodigiously exaggerated, and 
Will carry us far south of Ceylon. This, however, is not surprising 
in an Hindu poem ; but, from the second line it seems pretty dear 
that this city, at the time this verse was composed, must have stood 
•Jja great distance from the sea. 

Aniruddha was the grandson, not the son, of Krishna.] 

QyS'oratapnra, according to the Yishnupurkna— op. Wilson’s trans.. 
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“ his thousand hands ; but KWsh®a found means to 
“ overthrow /Siva, and having taken the city, cut off 
“all Banasura’s hands, except two, with which he 
“ obliged him to do him homage. He continued in 
“subjection to Krishna till his death ; after which a 
“long period ensued, in which no mention, is any 
“ where made of this place, till a prince arose, whose 
“ name was Malecheren,* who restored the kingdom 
“to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified 
“ the capital. But in his time the calamity is said 
“ to have happened by which the city was entirely 
“ destroyed ; and the cause and manner of it have 
“been wrapped up by the Brahmans in the following 
“ fabulous narration. Malecheren, (say they,) in an 
“ excursion which he made one day alone, and in dis- 
“ guise, came to a garden in the.environs of the city, 
" where was a fountain so inviting, that two Celestial 
“ nymphs had come down to bathe there. The RS,j& 
“became enamoured of one of them, who condes- 
“ cended to allow of his attachment to her ; and she 
“and her sister-nymph used thenceforward to hate 
“ frequent interviews with him in that garden. Or 
“ one of those occasions, they brought with them a 
“ male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom 
“ they introduced the R4j&; and between him and 
“Malecheren a strict friendship ensued; in conse- 
“ quence of which he agreed, at the Raj&’s earnest 
“ request, to carry him in disguise to see the court 
“ of the divine Indra, a favour never before granted 
“to any mortal. The. BAj& returned from thence 
“ with new ideas of splendour and magnificence, which 
“ he immediately adopted in regulating Ids court, and 
“ his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of govem- 
[• The same aa HaQfaufri ? cp. Taylor, in/m.] . u 
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“ ment. By this means MaMbalipura became soon 
“ celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; and 
“ an account of its magnificence having been brought 
“ to the gods assembled at the court of Indra, their 
“jealousy was so much excited at it, that they sent 
“ orders to the God of the Sea to let loose his billows, 
“ and overflow a place which impiously pretended to 
“ vie in splendour with their celestial mansions. This 
“command he obeyed, and the city was at once over- 
sowed by that furious element, nor has it ever 
“ since been able to rear its head.” 

Such is the mode in which the Brahmans choose to 
account for the signal overthrow of a place devoted 
to their wretched superstitions. 

It is not, however, improbable, that the rest of 
this history may contain, like the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, a great deal of real matter of fact 
though enveloped in dark and figurative represen- 
tations. Through the disguise of these we may dis- 
cern some imperfect records of great events, and of 
revolutions that have happened in remote times ; and 
they perhaps merit our attention the more, as it is 
not likely that any records of ancient Hindu history 
exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Their 
poets seem to have been their only historians, as 
well as divines j»- and whatever they relate, is wrap- 
ped up in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of 
ornament, with circumstances hugely incredible and 
absurd, and all this without any date, and in no other 
order or method, than such as the poet’s fancy sug- 
gested, and found most convenient. Nevertheless, 
by comparing names and grand events, recorded by 
them, with those interspersed in the histories of other 
nations, and by calling in the assistance of ancient 
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monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall 
ofier, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on 
these interesting subjects. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of 
curiosity, in the Muhammadan governors of this 
country' has been so hostile to the preservation of 
Hindu monuments and coins. But a spirit of in- 
quiry among Europeans may yet perhaps be success- 
ful ; and an instance, which relates to the place 
above described, though in itself a subject of regret, 
leaves room to hope that futurity may yet have in 
store some useful discoveries. The Kitzi of Madras, 
who had often occasion to go to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabalipura, assured the writer 
of this account, that within his remembrance a jyot 
of those parts had found,’ in ' ploughing Ms'gtttond, 
a pot of gold and silver coins, with characters 
them which no one in those parts, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, was able to decipher. He added, how- 
ever, that all search for them would now be vain, 
for they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value. 

.4 The inscription on the Pagoda mentioned above, 
is an object which, in this point of view, appears to 
merit great attention. That the conjecture, h©«e*«r* 
which places it among the languages of Siam, may 
not seem in itself chimerical, the following passages 
from some authors of repute are here inserted, to 
show that the idea of a communication having for- 
merly subsisted between that country and the coast 
of Coromandel, is by no means without foundation ; 
nay, that there is some affinity, even at this day, 
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between the Pali and some of the Hindu lan- 
guages : and that the same mode of worship seems 
formerly to have prevailed in the Deccan, which is 
now used by the Siamese. 

Monsieur de la Loubere, in his excellent account 
of Siam, speaks thus of the origin of the Pali lan- 
guage : — 

“ The Siamese, says he, do not mention any coun- 
“ try where the Pali language, which is that of their 
“laws and their religion, is at present in use. They 
“ suppose, indeed, on the report of some among them, 
“ who have been on the Coast of Coromandel, that 
“it bears some resemblance to some of the dialects 
“of that country; but they at the same time allow, 
“ that the character in which it is written is not.known 
“ but among themselves. The secular Missionaries 
“settled at Siam believe that this language is not 
“ entirely a dead one ; because they have seen in 
“their hospital a man from the neighbourhood of 
“Cape Comorin, who mixed several Pali words in 
“ his discourse, declaring that they were in use in his 
“ country, and that he himself had never studied nor 
“.knew any other than his mother-tongue. They at 
“the same time mention, as matter of certainty, that 
“the jre%km of the Siamese comes from those parts ; 
“as they have read in a Pali book that Samana 
“ Kodam,* the idol of the Siamese, was the son of a 
“king of Ceylom”tJ 

[# The Siamese form of Sramawa Gautama, a name applied to 
Buddha, signifying ‘ Gautama the ascetic.’] 

£f Buddha, according to tradition, was the son of Suddhodana, the 
' king ofKapilavastu, a eity and State on the borders of Nepal.] 

J«‘ Lea Siamois ne nomment aucun Pais, on la langue Bali qui est 
“oetts da leurs loix et de leur religion, sort aajoordhuy en usage. 
"Us sottpoonnent a la v6rite, sur le rapport de quelques-uns d’entre 
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The language of the man mentioned in this passage, 
who came from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
could be no other than the Tamil ; but the words 
here alluded to may very possibly have been deriva- 
tives from the Sanscrit, common to both that and 
the Pali. 

In another part of the same work, where the 
author treats of the history of Samana Kodam at 
large, on the authority of the Pali books, he says : — 
“ The father of Samana Kodam, according to the 
“ same Pali book, was a king of Teve Lanka, that 
“ is to say, of the famous Ceylon.”* 

Here it is observable, that, while the country of 
Siam seems to be utterly unknown, both to the 
natives of Ceylon and Hindostan, Ceylon should 
nevertheless be so well known to the Siamese, and 
under the same appellation it bears in the Sanscrit. 
An epithet is also here prefixed to it which seems to 
be the same as that used by the Hindus in speaking 
of that island ; for they also call it, in Sanscrit, Deva 
Lanka, or the Sacred LankA From several passages 
in the same work it also appears, that the. Sanscrit 
word rnahd, which signifies “ great” is constantly used 

“ eux, qui ont <?te a la cote de Oeromaudel, qne la langue Balic a quel- 
“ que resemblance aVec quelqu’un des dialects de ce pais la : 

“ils conferment en mfime temps que les lettres de la langue Balio 
ne sont connues que chez eux. Les Missionaires Feculiers a Siam 
“ croyent que cette langue n’est pas entierement morte ; parce qu’ilg 
“ out ra dans lenr hopital un homme des environs du Cap de Como- 
“ rin, qui metoit plnsieurs mots Balis dans son lau gage, assurant 
“ qu’ils etoient en usage en son pais, et que luy n’avoit jamais etudie 
“et ne savoit que sa langue maternelle. Ils donnent d’aillenrs pour 
* certa ™ < l ue religion des Siamois vient de ces quartiera la, parce 
“ qu ils ont lu dans un livre Balic que Sommonacodom que ks Bia- 
“mois adorent, etoit fils d’un Boy de 1’isle de Ceylone.” 

* de Sommonacodom etoit, selon ce mesme livre Bali, un ' 

Boy de Teve Lanca, c’est a dire un Bey de la cflebre Ceylan.” 
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ia the Pali language in the same sense. And the 
names of the days of the week are most of them the 
same in Sanscrit hnd in Pali, as may be seen in the 
following comparison of them : — 


Sanscrit. 

Pali* 


Aditya-vara, 

Van Athit, 

Sunday. 

Soma-vara, 

Vanf Tchan, 

Monday. 

MahgaJa-v&ra, 

Van Angkaan, 

Tuesday. 

Budha-vara, 

Van Pout, 

Wednesday. 

Bnhaspati-vara, 

Van Prahout, 

Thursday. 

/Sukra-vara, 

Van Souc, 

Friday. 

/Sani-vara, 

Van Saoa, 

Saturday. 


The same author gives, in another place, an 
account of a pretended print of a foot on a rock, which 
is an object of worship to the Siamese, and is called 
Prubat, or the venerable foot. For prd, in Pali he 
says, signifies “venerable,” which agrees with jtard- 
para and parameshtha in Sanscrit ; and bat in the 
same tongue is a foot, as pdda in Sanscrit. After 
which he goes on to say : — • 

"We knoAv that in the island of Ceylon, there 
"is a pretended print of a human foot, which has 
“long been held in great veneration. It represents, 

" doubtless, the left foot ; for the Siamese say that 
“Samana Kodam set his right foot on their Prabat 
" and his left foot at Lanka.”|§ 

From Knox’s History of Ceylon it appears* that 
the impression here spoken of is upon the hillcalled, 

[* The names given are Siamese.] 

f Here oneHindu word is substituted for another; for Chand in Hin- 
dustani, and Chandra in Sanscrit, signify the moon as well as Soma. 

J “ On sait que dans l’isle de Ceylan, il y a un pretendn vestige da 
“ pi£ human, que depuis long temps y est en grande v^n^ration. H 
represent® sans doute le pie gauche ; car les Siamois disent que 
" Soramonaoodom posa le pi£ droit a leur probed, et le pie gauche a 
"Land.” 

£§Cp. Spence Hardy’s Manual of Budhism, p. 212.] 
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by the Singhalese, “ Hamalell;” by Europeans, 
“ Adam’s Peak and that the natives believe it to be 
the footstep of their great idol Buddou, between the 
worship of whom, as described by Knox, and that of 
Samana Kodam, as related by M. de la Loubere, 
there is a striking resemblance in many particulars, . 
which it may be proper here to enumerate. 

1st. — Besides the footsteps above mentioned, there 
is a kind of tree (which, from description, appears to 
be the Pipal tree* so well known in India) which the 
Singhalese hold sacred to Buddou, and the Siamese 
to Samana Kodam ; insomuch that the latter deem 
it meritorious to hang themselves upon it. The 
Singhalese call it Bogahah;f for gahah, in their 
language, signifies a tree ; and bo seems to be an 
abbreviation of Bod or Buddou ;J and the Siamese 
call it, in Pali, Pm si Maha Pout, which, according 
to La Loubbre’s interpretation, signifies the tree of 
the great Pout.§ This he supposes to mean Mer- 
cury; for he observes that Pout, or Poot, is the name 
of that planet in the Pali term for Wednesday ; .and 
in another place, .he says. Pout is one of the nanwn 
of Samana Kodam. It is certain that Wednesday is 
called the name of Bod, or Budd, in all the Hindu 
languages, among which the Tamil, having no b, 
begins the word with a p, which brings it very near 
the Pali mode of writing it. It is equally certain 

[* Picas raligiosa, called by Buddhists the Bodhi tree, “the tree 
of wisdom,” because under it Gautama became Buddha “the 
Enlightened.”— Op. TBigandet's life of Gaudama, pi 85.1 

[fThe ‘bo-tree.’] ' 

It Po, Bod, Buddou, Budd, Baoth, Pood, Ac., are some of Che 
numerous modes in which Gautama’s appellative, Buddha, has been 
spelt. — -See Manual of Budhiam, p. 354.] ' 

§ In vulgar Siamese they call it Ton-pa. 
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that the days of the week, in all these languages, are 
called after the planets in the same order as with us ; 
and that Bod, Budd, or Pood, holds the place of 
Mercury. From all which it should appear that 
Pout, which, among the Siamese, is another name 
for Mercury, is itself a corruption of Buddou, who 
is the Samana Kodam of the Greeks. And it is 
singular that, according to M. de la Loubere, the 
mother of Samana Kodam is called, in Pali, Maha- 
mania,* or the great Mania, which resembles much 
the name of Maia, the mother of Mercury. At the 
same time that the Tamil termination an, which 
renders the word Poodan, creates a resemblance 
between this and the Woden of the Gothic nations, 
from which the same day of the week is denominated, 
and which, on that and other accounts, is allowed 
to be the Mercury of the Greeks.! 

2 ndly . — The temples of Samana Kodam are called 
Pihan ; and round them are habitations for the 
priests, resembling a college ; so those of Boddou 
are called Vihar, and the principal priests live in them 
as in a college. The word Vihar, | or, as the natives 
of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is Sanscrit ; and 
Ferishtah, in his History of Bengal, says, that this 
name was given by the Hindus to the Province of 
Behar, because it was formerly so full of Brahmans, 
as to be, as it were, one great seminary of learning, 
as the word imports. 

[* MahlmlyS, MaMm&yfidevi, Mfiyfi, or Mlyldevl.] 

[f “ Much erroneous speculation has originated in confonnding 
Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of the planet Mercury, * he who 
knows,’ the intelligent, with Buddha, any deified mortal, or ' he 
bf whom the truth is known.’— Wilson’s Yishan Purina.” SpenCe 
Hardy, Manual of Budhiam, p. 354 «.] 

ct Yihlra.] 
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3 rdly. — The Siamese have two orders of priests, 
and so have the worshippers of Buddou. Both the 
one and the other are distinguished by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumstance, which must be 
mentioned in the words of the respective authors. 
Knox says of the Buddou Priests, “ They have the 
" honour of carrying the Tallipot* with the broad 
"end over their heads foremost, which none but the 
"king does.” And M. de la Loubere says of the 
Siamese priests, “ To defend themselves from the 
“sun they have the Talapat, which is their little 
“ umbrella, in the form of a screen.”+ 

The word here used is common to most of the 
Hindu languages, and signifies the leaf of the 
Palmyra tree. M. de la Loubere mentions it as a 
Siamese word, without seeming to know its origin or 
pifimarym^infication. ' " .• 

Athly. — The priests of Buddou, as well as those of 
Samana Kodam,J are bound to celibacy, as long as 
they continue yithe profession; but both the one 
and the other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 

5 thly. — They both eat flesh, but will not kill the 
animal. 

6 thly . — The priests of either nation are of no par- 
ticular tribe, but are chosen out of the body of the 
people. 

.These circumstances plainly show that this .is" a 
system of religion different from that of the Vedas ; 
and some of them are totally inconsistent with the 

[* Talapat, “ palm-leaf.”] 

f “ Pour se garentir da soleil ils ant le Talapat, qni eat lettr petit 
"paawol en forme d’€cran.” 

CJ The same persons : Samana Kodam fSramana fiantama) was the 
Buddha, i.t. the “ Enlightened.’’ (Max Muller.) See note* at p. 17.] 
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principles and practice of the Brahmans. And, indeed, 
it is manifest, from Knox’s whole account, that the 
religion of the Singhalese is quite distinct from that 
which prevails at this day among the Hindus, nor 
does it appear that there is such a race of men as 
that of the Brahmans among them. The only part in 
which there seems to be any agreement is in the 
worship of the Devatas, which has probably crept 
in among them from their Tamil neighbours ; but 
that is carried on in a manner very different from the 
Brahmanical system, and appears to be held by the 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor- 
rence. Knox’s account of it is this : “ Their temples 
“ (i. e. those of the Devatas) are# he says, called 
“ Kbvils,” which is the Tamil word for Pagoda. He 
then goes on to say, “A man piously disposed, 
“ builds a small house at his own charge, which is the 
“ temple, and himself becomes priest thereof. This 
“house is seldom called God’s House, but most 
usually Yakko,* the Devil’s.” But of the prevailing 
religion he speaks in very different terms, and des- 
cribes it as carried on with much parade and splendour 
and attended with marks of great antiquity. “ The 
“ pagodas, or temples of their gods, says he, are so 
“many that I cannot number them. Many of them 
“are of rare and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, 
“ engraven with images and, figures ; but by whom, 
“and when, I could not attain to know, the inhabi- 
“ tants themselves being ignorant therein. But sure 
“ I am, they were built by far more ingenious artifi- 
“cers than the Chingelayst that now are on the land. 
“ For the Portuguese, in their invasions, have defaced 
“some of them, which there is none found that hath 


[* Yaksha.] 


[f Singhalese.] 
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“skill enough to repair to this day.” In another 
place, he says, “ Here are some ancient writings, 
“engraven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that see 
“them. There are divers great rocks in divers parts 
“in Cande Uda,* and in the northern parts. These 
“rocks are cut deep with great letters for the space 
“of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
“ world’s end. Nobody can read them, or make any- 
thing of them. I have asked Malabars and Gen- 
“toos, as well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of 
“ them understood them. There is an ancient temple, 
“ Goddiladenni in Yattanour, stands by a place where 
“there are of these letters.” From all which the 
antiquity of the nation and their religion is suffi- 
ciently evident ; and from other passages it is plain, 
that the worship of Buddou, in particular, has been 
' from remote times a very eminent part of that reli- 
gion ; for the same author, speaking of the tree at 
Anurodgburro,t in the northern part of the island, 
which is sacred to Buddou, says, “ The due perform- 
“ance of this worship they reckon not a little meri- 
“torious; insomuch that as they report, ninety 
“kings have reigned there successively, where, by 
“the ruins that still remain, it appears they spared 
“not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
“monuments to the honour of this god, as if they 
“had been bom to hew rocks and great stones, and 
“ lay them up in heaps. These kings are now happy 
“ spirits, having merited it by these labours.” And 
again he says, “For this god, above all other, they 
“ seem to have an high respect and devotion,” &c. 

And from other authorities it will appear, that this 
worship has formerly been by no means confined to 

[•Kandy.] [f AuurEdhapnra.] 
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Ceylon, but has prevailed in several parts of India 
prior to that of the Brahmans ; nay, that this has 
been the ease even so late as the ninth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian ^Era. 

In the well-known* Anciennes Relations, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by that eminent orientalist 
Eusebius Renaudot, the Arabian traveller gives this 
account of the custom of dancing-women, which 
Continues to this day in the Deccan, but is not known 
among the Hindus of Bengal, or Hindustan Proper. 

“ There are in India public women, called women 
“ of the idol, and the origin of this custom is this : 
“ when a woman has made a vow for the purpose of 
“ having children, if she brings into the world a pretty 
“ daughter, she carries it to Bod, (so they call the 
“idol which they adore,) and leaves it with him.”+ 
This is a pretty just account of this custom, as it 
prevails at this day in the Deccan ; for children are, 
indeed, devoted to this profession by their parents, 
and when they grow up in it they are called, in 
Tamil, | Devaddsi, or female slaves of the idol. But 
it is evident they have changed their master since 
this Arabian account was written, for there is no idol 
of the name of Bod now worshipped there. And 
the circumstance of this custom being unknown in 
other parte of India, would lead one to suspect that 
the Brahmans, on introducing their system of religion 

* Anciennes Eelations des Indes et de la Chine, de deux voyageurs 
Mohametans, qui y allerent dans le neuvieme siecle. Paris, 1718. 8vo. 

f “ H y a dans les Indes des femmes publiques, appellees femmes 
“del’idole; l’originede cefcte eoustnmeest telle: Lorsqn'nne femme a 
“ fait an voeu pour avoir des enfans, si elle met an monde nne belle 
“ .filler elle l’apporte an Bod, c’est ainsi qu’ils appellent l’idole qu’ils 
“ adorent, anpres duquel elle la laisse, &c. Anc. Bel. p. 109. 

[J The word is Sanscrit, and common to the vernacular languages.] 
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into that country, had thought fit to retain this part 
of the former worship, as being equally agreeable to 
themselves and their new disciples. 

The same Arabian travellers give us an account of 
a very powerful race of Hindu kings, according to 
them, indeed, the most powerful in India, who then 
reigned on the Malabar Coast with the title of Bal- 
hara.* Their dominion appears to have extended over 
Cnzerat, and the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
the ancient kingdom of Vijayapfir. For the Arabian 
geographer quoted by M. Benaudot makes Nahel- 
varah the metropolis of these princes, which is, doubt- 
less, Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Guzerat ; 
though M. Benaudot seems not to have known that 
place; and the rest of the description sufficiently shows 
the great extent of their dominion southward. M. 
D’Anville speaks of this race of kings on the authority 
of the Arabian geographer Edrisi, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, according to whom it appears that 
their religion was, even so late as that period, not the 
Brahmanical, but that of which we are now speaking. 
M. D’Anville’s words are these : “ Edrisi acquaints 
“ us with the religion which this prince professed in 
“ saying, that his worship was addressed to Bodda, 
“ who, according to St. J erome and Clemens Alexan- 
“ drinus, was the founder of the sect of the Gym- 
“ nosophists, in like manner as the Brahmans were 
" used to attribute their institution to Brahma. ”t 

[* Cp. Sir H. M. Elliot’s History of India, as told try Its own His* 
torians, pp. 85 — 89.] , 

t “L’Edrisi nous instruit aar la religion quo profeesoit ce Prince, en 
"disant que son culte s’adressoifc A Bodda, qua selon St. Jerome and 
“ St. Clement d’Alexandrie, avoit l’institntenr des Gymnoso- 
“ phistes eomme lea Brachman.es rapportoicni A Brahma leur in&titttk” 
Ant. Goog. de If lade, p. 94. 
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The authority of Clemens Alexandrinus is also 
eited on the same subject by Relandus in his 11th 
Dissertation, where, treating of the language of 
Ceylon, he explains the word Vihara, above spoken 
of, in these terms : — 

“ Vihara signifies a temple of their principal god 
“ Buddou, who, as Clemens Alexandrinus has long 
“ago observed, was worshipped as a god by the 
" Hindus.”* 

After the above quotations, the following extract 
from the voyage of that inquisitive and ingenious 
traveller M. Gentil, published in 1779, is given as 
a farther and very remarkable illustration of this 
subject : — 

“ This system is also that of the Brahmans of our 
“ time ; it forms the basis of that religion, which 
“they have brought with them into the southern 
“ parts of the Peninsula of Hindustan into Madura, 
“ Tanjore, and Mysore. 

“ There was then in those parts of India, and 
“ principally on the Coast of Coromandel and 
“ Ceylon, a sort of worship, the precepts of which we 
“ are quite unacquainted with. The god, Baouth, 
“ of whom at present they know no more in India 
“ than the name, was the object of this worship; but 
« it is now totally abolished, except that there may 
“ possibly yet be found some &milies of Indians 
“ who have remained faithful to Baouth and do not 
“ acknowledge the religion of the Brahmans, and who 
“ are on that account separated from, and despised 
“ by the other castes. 

•.*» Vehar, templnm dei primarii Bnddoe $ ovm qnem Indos ufc 
“ Deam venerari jam olim notavit Clemens Alexandrinus. Strom, lib. 
“ 1. p. 223. Eel. Diss. pars tertia, p. 85. 
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“ I have not, indeed, heard that there are any such 
“families in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry; 
“ but there is a circumstance well worthy of remark, 
“ which none of the travellers that have treated of 
“ the Coast of Coromandel and Pondicherry seem to 
“ have noticed. It is this, that at a short league’s 
“ distance to the south of this town, in the plain of 
“ Virapatnam, and pretty near the river, we find a 
“statue of granite very hard and beautiful. This 
“ statue, which is from three feet to three and a half 
“in height, is sunk in the sand to the waist, and 
“ weighs doubtless many thousand weight ; it is, as 
“ it were, abandoned in the midst of this extensive 
“ plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by 
“ saying, that it exactly agrees with, and resembles 
“ the Samana Kodam of the Siamese ; its head is of 
“the same form, it has the same features, its arms 
“are in the same attitude, and its ears are exactly 
“similar. The form of this divinity, which has 
“certainly been made in the country, and which 
“ in no respect resembles the present idols of the 
“ Gentoos, struck me as I passed this plain. I made 
“various inquiries concerning this singular figure, 
“and the Tamilians, one and all, assured me that 
“ this was the god Baouth, who was now no longer 
“regarded, for that his worship and his festivals f had 
“been abolished ever since the Brahmans had. made 
“ themselves masters of the people’s faith.”* 

*“Ce systftme est snsei celui des Brames de nos jours; il fait la 
“ base de la religion qu’ils ont apport£e dans le sud de la presqu’ isle 
“ de 1’Indostan, le Madore, le Tanjaoor, et le Maisaonr. > 

“Hy avoit alors dans ces parties de 1 Tilde, & principalement ft la 
“ 06te de Coromandel & ft Ceylan, on culte dont on ignore absolnment 
“ les dogmes : le Dieu Baouth, dont on ne connoit aujourdTini, dans 
“ 1 Inde, que le nom, etoit I’objet de oe culte; mais il est tout-a-fait 
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M. Gentil then goes on to say a good deal more 
upon this subject, in the course of which he supposes 
that this deity is the Fo of the Chinese, whose wor- 
ship by their own accounts, was brought from Indi% 
And, indeed, the abridgement of the name Pout, 
mentioned in a note of this paper, which the vulgar 
Siamese reduce to the single syllable Po, seems to 
countenance this opinion. But as this is foreign to 
our present purpose, and the above passages, it is 
hoped, are sufficient to establish what was proposed, 
it seems high time to take leave of this subject, with 
an apology for that prolixity which is inseparable 
from this kind of discussion. 

1 7th June, 1784. 

“aboli, si ce n’est qn’il se trouve encore quelques families d’lndiens 
“separ£es& mepriseea des mitres castes, qni sonfc restees fideles A 
“ Baouth, & qui ne reconnoissent point la religion des Brames. 

" Je n’ai pas entendu dire qu’il y ait de ces families aux environs de 
“ Pondichejy cependant, une chose tres digne de remarqne, & & 
“ laquelle ancnn des voyageurs qni parlent de la Cote de Coromandel 
“ & de Pondichery, n’ont fait attention, est que l’on trouve A une 
“ petite lieue au sud de eette Ville, dans la plaine de Virapatnam, 
“ assez pres de la riviere, une statue de Granit tres dur & tres beau : 
“ cette statue, d’environ trois pieds a trois pieds & demi de hauteur, 
“ est enfoncde dans le sable jnsqu’a la ceinture, & pese sans doute 
“ plusieurs milliers ; elle est comme abandonnee au milieu de cette 
“ vaste plaine : je ne peux mieux en donner une idee, qn’en disant 
“ qu’efle eat exactement conforms & ressemblante a Sommonaoodom 
“ des Siamois ; c’est la mfime forme de tfite, ce sont les mfisnes traits 
“ dans le visage, c’est la m£me attitude dans lea bras, & les oreilles 
“ sont absolument semblables. La forme de cette divinity qui cer- 
“ tainement a 6t6 faite dans le pays, & qni ne ressemble en rien aux 
“ divinit£s actuelles des Gentils, m’avoit frappe lorsqne je passai dans 
“ cette plaine ; je fis diverses informations sur cette figure singuli&re, 
“ les Tamoults m’assur&rent tons que c’etoit Baouth qu’ on ne regar- 
“ doit plus ; que son culte <fc ses fetes etoient cess£es depuis que les 
“Brames s’etoient rendus les maitres de la croyance du peuple.” 



IX . — Some account of the Sculptures at Mahdbali- 
, puram; usually called the Seven Pagodas. ..By 
J. Goldingham, Esq. 

[From the Asiatic Researches, Yol. V. 1798.] 

T HESE curious remains of antiquity, situate near 
the sea, are about thirty-eight English miles 
southerly from Madras. A distant view presents 
merely a rock,which,%» a near approach, is found 
deservihg of particular examination. The attention, 
passing over the smaller objects, is first arrested by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with sculpture, and hewn 
from a single mass of rock ; being about twenty-six 
feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the Ungam* and a long inscription on the 
wall, in characters unknown. 

Near this structure, the surface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in 'extent, and thirty in height, is cover- 
ed with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure -of 
the god Krishna is the most conspicuous* with 
Aijnnahia favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer ; 
but so void of flesh, as to present more file appear- 
ance of a skeleton than the representation of a living 
person. Below is a venerable figure, said to tie 

C* tem P le now contaia* an image of Gase®.— Cp. Babington, 
infra.'] 
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the father of Aijuna ;* both figures proving the 
sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill. Here 
are the representations of several animals, and of 
one which the Brahmans name simha, or lion ; but 
by no means a likeness of that animal, wanting the 
peculiar characteristic, the mane. Something in- 
tended to represent this is, indeed, visible, which 
has more the effect of spots. It appears evident, 
the sculptor was by no means so well acquainted 
with the figure of the lion as with that of the ele- 
phant and monkey, both being well represented in 
this group. This, scene, I understand, is taken from 
the Mahabharata, and exhibits the principal persons 
whose actions are celebrated in that work. 

Opposite, and surrounded by a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to be of great antiquity. 
Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the massy 
roof seemingly supported by columns, not unlike 
those in the celebrated cavern in the Island of Ele- 
phanta, but have been left unfinished. This was 
probably intended as a place of worship. A few 
paces onward is another, and a more spacious, exca- 
vation, now used, and I suppose originally intended, 
as a shelter for travellers. A scene of sculpture 
fronts the entrance, said to represent Krishna attend- 
ing the herds of Ananda.t One of the group repre- 
sents a man diverting an infant, by playing on a flute, 
and holding the instrument as we do.} A gigantic 
figure of the god, with the gopis, and several good 
representations of nature, are observed. The columns 

Brahman on the spot states that this figure represents DronA- 
chfiryya, the preceptor of the Kauravas and PancZavas.] 

[f Handa ?} [+ Krishna.] 
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supporting the roof are of different orders : the base 
of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement 
is an inscription, (see Inscript.) Near is the almost 
deserted village, which still retains the ancient name 
MaMbalipuram. The few remaining Brahmans visit 
the traveller, and conduct him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone 
is passed under, so placed ( by nature on a smooth 
and sloping surface, that you are in dread of its 
crushing you before you clear it. The diameter of 
this stone is twenty-seven feet. The top of the rock 
is strewed with fragments of bricks, the remains, as 
you are informed, of a palace standing on this site. 
A rectangular polished slab, about ten feet in length, 
with the figure of a simha couchant, at the south 
end, is shewn you as the couch of the Dharmaraja. 
Ashort way further, the bath used by the females 
of the palace is pointed out. A tale I suspect 
fabricated by the Brahmans to amuse the traveller. 
That some of their own caste had chosen this spot, 
retired among rocks, and difficult of access, to reside 
.in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a 
rough stone hollowed, was their reservoir for water, 
would have an air of probability. The couch seems 
to have been cut from a stone accidentally placed in 
its present situation, and never to have made a part 
of the internal furniture of a building. The simha, 
if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the 
figures of the same animal before mentioned. 

Descending over immense beds of stone, you 
arrive at a spacious excavation ; a temple dedicated 
to Siva, who is represented, in the middle compart- 
ment, of a large stature and with four arms ; the 
left foot rests on a bull couchant ; a small figure of 
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Brahm4 on the right hand ; another of Vishnu on 
the left ; where also the figure of his goddess Par- 
vatl is observed. At one end of the temple is a 
gigantic figure of Vishnu, sleeping on an enormous 
cobra-da-capella with several heads, and so dispos- 
ed as to form a canopy over the head of the god.* 
At the opposite end is the goddess /Siva with eight 
arms, mounted on a simha. Opposed to her is a 
gigantic figure with a buffalo’s head and human body. 
Between these is a human figure, suspended with the 
head downwards. The goddess is represented with 
several warlike weapons, and some armed dwarf 
attendants ; while the monster is armed with a club. 
In the character of Durga, or protector of the virtue 
ous, the goddess is rescuing from the Yamarajat (the 
figure with the buffalo’s head) the suspended figure 
fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and 
action of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style. Over this temple, at a considerable 
elevation, is a smaller, wrought from a single mass of 
stone. Here is seen a slab, similar to the Dharma- 
raja’s couch. Adjoining is a temple, in the rough, 
and a large mass of rock, the upper part roughly 
fashioned for a pagoda. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from these unfinished works, an uncommon and 
astonishing perseverance was exerted in finishing the 
structures here ; and the more so, from the stone 
being a species of granite^ and extremely hard.j; 

The village contains but few houses, mostly in- 
habited by Brahmans, the number of whomhas,how- 

[* Sesha, “ the king of the serpent race as a large thousand -headed 
snake, at once the couch and canopy of Vishnu, and the upholder 
of the world, which rests on one of his heads.” — Wilson.] 

ft Should be Mahishasura.] [+ Op. Gubbins, infra.] 
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ever decreased of late, owing to a want of the means 
of subsisting. The, remains of several stone edifices 
are seen here ; and a large tank, lined with steps of 
stone. A canopy for the pagoda attracts the atten- 
tion, as by no means wanting in magnificence or ele- 
gance.* It, is supported by four columns, with base 
and capital, about twenty-seven feet in height ; the 
shaft tapering regularly upwards is composed of a 
single stone, though not round, but sixteen-sided ; 
measuring at bottom about five and a half feet. 

.Bast of the village, and washed by the sea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolished it before 
now but for a defence of large stones in front, is a 
pagoda of stone, containing the lingam, and dedicat- 
ed to >$iva. Besides the usual figures within, one 
of a gigantic stature is observed stretched out on the 
gnuBch aB&JBpreeented ap'«e«ir§d m,th«t. position, f 
This the Brahmans tell you was designed for a Baja, 
who was thus secured by Vishnu ; probably alluding 
to a -prince of the Vishnu caste having conquered the 
country, and taken its prince. The surf here breaks 
far out over, as the Brahmans inform you, the ruins 
in the city, which was incredibly large and magni- 
ficent. Many of the masses of stone near the shore 
appear to have been wrought. A Brahman, about 
fifty years of age, a native of the place, whom I 
have had an opportunity of conversing with, .since 
my prrival at Madias, informed me his grandfather 
had frequently mentioned having seen the gilt tops of 

[•The Dolofcuata % Ia » dapa m, - ‘porch of theswinging festival/ . 
where the image of the god need annually to be brought out and 
swung before the people.] 

[t It ia an image of Vishnu, in a recumbent position. The folds 
of his garment were apparently mistaken Aar fetters.— Cp. other 
notices, - 
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five pagodas in the surf, no longer visible. In the 
account of this place by Mr. William Chambers, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, we find men- 
tion of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Siva, and washed 
by the sea ;* this is no longer visible ; but as the 
Brahmans have no recollection of such a structure, 
and as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, I am in- 
clined to think the pagoda of stone mentioned above 
to k/c the one he means. However, it appears from 
good authorities that the sea on this part of the coast 
is encroaching by very slow, but no less certain 
steps, and will perhaps in a lapse of ages entirely 
hide these magnificent ruins. 

About a mile to the southward are other struc- 
tures of stone, of the same order as those north, but 
having been left unfinished, at first sight appear 
different : the southernmost of these is about forty 
feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth, and nearly the 
same in length, hewn from a single mass : the out- 
side is covered with sculpture, (for an account of 
which see Inscriptions :) the next is also cut from 
one mass of stone, being in length about forty-nine 
feet, in breadth and height twenty -five, and is rent . 
through the middle from the top to the bottom ; a 
large fragment from one corner is observed on the 
ground. No account is preserved of the powerful 
cause which produced this destructive effect. Beside 
these, are three smaller structures of stone. Here 
is also the sirnha, or lion, very large, but, except in 
size, I can observe no difference from the figures of 
the same animal northerly. Near the simha is aa 
elephant of stone about nine feet in height, and 


[* See page 10, supra.} 
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large in proportion. Here, indeed, we observe the 
true figure and character of the animal. 

The Brahman before mentioned informed me that 
their Puranas contained no account of any of the 
structures here described, except the stone pagodas 
near the sea and the pagodas of brick at the village, 
built by Dharmaraja and his brothers. He, how- 
ever, gave me the following traditional account : That 
a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) 
about one thousand years ago was desirous of 
having a great work executed, but the Hindu sculp- 
tors and masons refused to execute it on the terms 
he offered. Attempting force I suppose, they, in 
number about four thousand, fled with their effects 
from his country hither, where they resided four 
or five years, and in this interval executed these 
magnificent works. The prince at length discover- 
ing them, prevailed on them to return, which they 
did, leaving the works unfinished as they appear at 
present.* 

To those who know the nature of these people, 
this account will not appear improbable. At present 
we sometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti- 
cular branch of trade deserting their houses, because 
the hand of power has treated them somewhat 
roughly ; and we observe like circumstances conti- 
nually in miniature. Why the Brahmans resident on 
the spotkeep this account secret, I cannot determine ; 
but am led to suppose they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in mystery -the more 
people will be tempted to visit and investigate, by 
which means they profit considerably. 


[*Cp. Gabbies, infra.l 
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The difference of style in the architecture of these 
structures, and those on the coast hereabouts, (with 
exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, 
and that of stone near the sea, both mentioned in 
the Puranas, and which are not different,)' tends to 
prove that the artists were not of this country ; and 
the resemblance of some of the figures and pillars to 
those in the Elephanta cave, seems to indicate they 
were from the northward * The fragments of bricks, 
at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi- 
tations raised in this place of security by the fugi- 
tives in question. Some of the inscriptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myself with much 
care,) may throw further light on this subject. 

Inscriptions at MAHABALiPURAM.t 

On the lower Division of the Southern Structure 
and the Eastern Face. 

This inscription is above a figure apparently 
female, but with only one breast, (as at the cave 
in El&phanta Island.)^ Pour arms are observed ; in 
one of the hands a battle-axe, a snake coiled up on 
the right side. 

[* “ There is nothing here of which the prototype cannot be traced 
in the caves of the north. In plan and design they resemble the 
Hindu series at Ellora, though many of their details are only to be 
found at Ajunta and Salsette.”— Fergusson, Jour. B. A. 8. VoL VIII, 
1 * 88.1 

ft Gp. Babington, infra."] 

[J Arddhanarisa, a form of Siva, half male, half female.] 
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Above a male figure with four arms. 
Northern Face . 

Above a male figure with four arms ; a battle- 
axe in one of the hands. 


Southern Front. 


Above a male figure, with four arms. 

% 

/ 

Above a male figure. 
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On the Middle Division, Eastern Face. 


5I&I 

Above a male. 


ajVOB I 

Above a male, bearing a weapon of war on the 
left shoulder. 


Northern Face. 

\ 

Above a male with four arms, leaning on a bull ; 
the hair plaited, and rolled about the head ; a string 
across the left shoulder, as the Brahmans’ string of 
the present day. 
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Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four ai-ms, and the string as above ; is lean- 
ing on the latter, who seems to stoop from the 
weight. The head of the male is covered with a 
high cap, while the hair of the female is in the 
same form as that of the female figures at Ele- 
phanta. 

Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the string. 

- .-c'jj, 

^$ 5511 .: 

Above a male figure, with four arms, and the 
Brahmanical string. 
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s Southern Face. 

hIaui 


Above a male figure, with, four arms. 

KUSKtMto j: 

a/§i<p<\5: 

Above a male figure, with four arms, leaning on 
a female, seeming to stoop under the weight. 

gys- 

Above a male, with four arms. A sceptre appears 
in one hand. This inscription being very difficult 
to come at, is perhaps not quite correct. 

SSI 

Above a male figure, with four arms. 
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West Front. 

Over a male. The string over the left shoulder, 
and a warlike weapon on the right. 

Another figure on this face, but no inscription, 
above it. 


On the Upper Division. 

Each front of this division is ornamented with 
figures, different in some respects from those below : 
all, however, of the same family. 

. On the Eastern front is a male figure, (two arms 
only.) He has two strings or belts ; one crossing 
the other over the shoulder. 


Over him is the following inscription, the only one 
on this division. 

fj 
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The characters of this inscription bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the inscription in the stone 
pagoda, near the village mentioned in the first part 
of the account of the place. 





This inscription* is on the pavement of the choul- 
try near the village, very roughly cut, and appa- 
rently, by different artists from those who cut the 
former. 

C*A scrawl in the modern Telngn character. — Cp. Babington, 
infra.] 


III . — An account of the Sculptures and Inscriptions 
at Mahdmalaipdr ; illustrated by Plates. By Ben- 
jamin Guy Babington, m.b., f.r.s., Sec. R.A.S. 

£From Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. II. 1830. ^ 

Read July 12th, 1828. 

T HE remains of ancient sculpture, called by Euro- 
peans the Seven Pagodas, on the Coromandel 
Coast, thirty-five miles south of Madras, have long 
attracted the attention of those who feel an interest 
in Hindu Archeology ; and, so long ago as the year 
1788, formed the subject of a paper in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. The author, 
Mr. William Chambers, wrote from memory, after 
an interval of twelve years from the period at which 
he had visited the scene which he described. His 
account, unaccompanied as it was by drawings or fac- 
similes of the inscriptions, could therefore scarcely 
be expected to be sufficiently minute to answer any 
further purpose than that avowed by himself, of 
exciting public attention, and “ giving rise to more 
accurate observations, and more complete discoveries 
on the same subject.” In the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, published in 1 798, there is a more 
descriptive account of these temples and excavations, 
written by Mr. Goldingham, a gentleman of well- 
known talent, on whbse observations, as they were 
recorded on the spot, we may with confidence rely. 
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Mrs. Graham is indeed a later writer on the subject: 
but her remarks are desultory, and her information 
imperfect, as might be expected from the opportu- 
nities presenting themselves to a casual and hasty 
visitor. In Bishop Heber’s narrative, three pages 
are devoted to a notice of Mahabalipfir. (Pages 
216 — 218, vol. iii.) But the author merely follows 
the legends of the place, and evidently aims at 
nothing more than a record in his journal of his im- 
pressions on a cursory visit. The testimony, how- 
ever, which this lamented prelate bears to the degree 
of skill displayed in these sculptures must, from his 
acknowledged taste, be looked upon as peculiarly 
valuable ; and it is gratifying to one who has taken 
much interest in them to find, that he considered 
“some of the porticos, temples and bas-reliefs as 
very beautifully executed,” and pronounced “the 
general merit of the work as superior to that of 
Elephanta.”* 

With these notices already before the public, it 
would be superfluous to occupy the attention of the 
Society with another detailed description of these 
monuments, and I shall therefore content myself 
with a reference to Mr. Goldingham’s paper, as far 
as may be necessary to accomplish the objects which 
I have at present in view. These are, first, to convey 
a just notion of the merits of the principal sculptures, 
by means of drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Andrew Hudleston and myself, several years since ; 
and, secondly, to throw some light upon the inscrip- 
tions found among these temples. 

To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at 

[* Cp. Fergusson’s “ Bock-cut Temples of India,” London, 1864. 
Introduction p. xiii.] 
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Mahimalaipfir, which are given at such length by 
Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, 
because I find that they have not even preserved the 
memory of the language and character of the inscrip- 
tions which here abound ; and because this place, in 
being accounted the work of the five sons of ParicZu, 
only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities 
of unexplained origin in the south of India. So far 
from believing in the tales of these Brahmans, who 
are obviously interested in connecting wonderful 
stories with the remains which they gain a livelihood 
by shewing to strangers, I even doubt whether Maha- 
malaipfir was ever, as asserted by them, the site of a 
great city, now partly covered by the sea ; and still 
more, whether the gilded summit of one of the five 
pagodas, said to be so covered, was visible two 
generations ago. Several circumstances lead me to be 
sceptical on these points : first, the absence of all 
remains of buildings,* walls, mounds of rubbish, or 
broken pottery, such as I have invariably found sur- 
rounding the site of other ancient cities ; secondly, 
the fruitless attempts made by the late Mr. Ellis and 
Colonel Mackenzie to ascertain the existence of 
sunken buildings by careful soundings made off the 
shore ; thirdly, the silence of tradition on other parts 
of the Coromandel Coast regarding so vast an en- 
croachment of the sea,t and consequent loss of land, as 
must necessarily have taken place to effect the sub' 
mersion of lofty pagodas still remaining erect, and 
that too since the formation of the present system of' 

* The small ruined brick edifice on the top of the rock can hardly 
be considered an exception. 

Cf Cp. Newbold’s Summary of the Geology of Southern India. 
Journ. B. A. S. Yol. viii. p. 250.] 
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Hindu mythology, to which the existing sculptures 
obviously relate ; fourthly, the circumstance that the 
authenticity of the legend must mainly depend on 
the name of the place as connected with the history 
of Mahabali ; whereas it will be shewn, when con- 
sidering the inscriptions, that Mahabalipur is not its 
ancient designation ; lastly, the omission of all 
mention of Mahabali in the inscriptions, and of any 
reference to him in the sculptures.* 

Although I thus reject the account of the Brah- 
mans on the spot, I have nothing certain to offer in 
its room. If a conjecture however may be hazard- 
ed regarding the origin of tliis place, I should be 
inclined to believe that its sequestered situation and 
the picturesque position of the rocks and caves in- 
duced certain Brahmans to obtain royal grants for 
founding an Agraharat here, and that, in order to 
increase the sanctity of their temples, they from time 
to time employed stone-masons (several families of 
whom reside at Mabamalaiphr, and appear to have 
worked the quarries of granite time immemorial) to 

ornament the rocks with the excavations and sculp- 

% 

tures which we now find. 

Plate I. represents the sculptured rock, which has 
been described by Mr. Goldingham in his second 
paragraph, as occupying ■& surface about ninety feet 
in extent and thirty in height, and covered with 
figures in bas-relief. This subject has been repre- 
sented in Mrs. Graham’s Journal by an etching copied 
from an outline belonging to Colonel Mackenzie, the 
inaccuracy of which will be sufficiently apparent on 

[# The Asura Bali is probably represented by one of the figures in 
plate VI.] 

[t A village granted to Bra hman s.] 
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comparing it with iny drawing, which was executed 
with much care and labour by my companion. 

During our visit to the Seven Pagodas, we caused 
the earth to be removed from the lower part of this 
rock to its base, and thus exposed to full view some 
figures (see plate II., No. l), of which the heads 
alone were before visible. 

Not far from the rock last mentioned is the spa- 
cious chamber called the Krishna Manc/apam, des- 
cribed by Mr. Goldingham in his third paragraph. 
Of the scene sculptured on the rock facing the entrance, 
Mr. Hudleston and myself made a joint drawing 
(see plate II., No. 2) ; and as this rock is going 
fast to decay, owing to a spring of water from above, 
which keeps its surface constantly wet, it is not im- 
probable that in the course of a few years it will be 
entirely decomposed ; it is the more desirable there- 
fore that some record of its subject should be pre- 
served. Several interesting particulars regarding the 
ancient Hindus may be gathered from this pastoral 
scene. The dress of the females resembles that now 
worn by the Neyris* and Tiyyattist of Malabar, who 
are uncovered above the waist. The men, it appears, 
wore turbans, and the women very large ear-rings, 
with bangles on their hands and feet. The peculiar 
practice of carrying the infant on the hip, which 
cannot fail to attract the notice of Europeans at the 
present day, was then in use ; and even the vertical 
arrangement and method of tying together the three 
earthen vessels here represented, is recognized by all 

[* NAyar (Nair) women appear to be referred to, but the word is 
incorrect.] 

Et Females of the Tiyyar (Tier) caste.] 
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Hindu visitors as being universally adopted by the 
modern Gopalas.* The execution of this work is 
coarse, and the design rude ; and though particular 
parts have much merit, yet the limbs of the principal 
figures are clumsy and ill-proportioned, the attitudes 
forced, and the countenances without expression. 

Greatly superior is the skill displayed by the 
artists employed in the excavation described by Mr. 
Goldingham in his fifth paragraph ;t but even here, 
under the same roof, there is much inequality in the 
execution of the different subjects: The central com- 
partment (see plate III., No. 1), and that on the left 
on entrance (see plate III., No. 2) are tame perform- 
ances, compared with the very spirited representation 
of Durga seated on her lion, and attacking MahisM- 
sura, which occupies the right compartment.;}; (See 
plate IV.) I have no hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which I have ever seen ; and I would venture to 
recommend that a cast of it should, if possible, be 
taken for this Society. In the meantime, a tolerably 
just notion may be formed of its merits from the 
excellent and accurate delineation of Mr. Hudleston. 

The smaller temple, which Mr. Goldingham men- 
tions as placed at a considerable elevation above that 
just alluded to, and wrought out of a single mass of 
rock, is so rich in sculpture and ornament, and occu- 
pies so picturesque and sequestered a spot, that it 
is surprising he should have passed it over with so 
slight a notice. This excavation is in form a paral- 
lelogram, open on one of the longer sides, where it is 
supported on two columns. It contains four large 

[* Cowherds.] [t P. 32-33, supra.] [ J Cp. Craddock, infra.] 
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compartments or panels of sculpture ; namely, one 
at each end, and one on each side of the central 
recess opposite the entrance; besides two niches 
occupied by Dw&rap&las.* The Varaha Avatara 
represented in plate V., is placed at the left end of 
the chamber. Plate "VI., the subject of which seems 
to be some incarnation of Vish»u,t fills the compart- 
ment at the opposite end. On the right of the 
recess a female deity} appears, surmounted by an 
umbrella (see plate VII., No. 1) ; whilst on the left 
is a female figure? seated on a lotus throne, and attend- 
ed by damsels who bear water-pots, to be discharged 
in turn over her head by the elephants seen in the 
background (see plate VIII.) The position of the 
Dwarapalas will be seen in plate VIII., No. 2. Of 
the columns which support the front of the excava- 
tion, as well as of the side pilasters, I have thought 
it worth while, on account of their beauty and singular 
order, to furnish drawings (plate VII., Nos. 2 and 3) ; 
while the general appearance of the cave-temple will 
be best understood by reference to plate IX.H 

There are several other pieces of sculpture con- 
tained in small temples among the rocks, not noticed 
either by Mr. Chambers or Mr. Goldingham ; and of 
these, plate X., Nos. I, 2, 3, are examples. 

The Dolotsava Martc/apam, || seen in the centre of 
the village, is remarkable for the lightness and ele- 
gance of its construction. It is of granite, and is 

[* Door-keepers.] 

[f The dwarf incarnation, Vamana Avatfira.] 

[J Bhadrakali, a form of Parvati.] . 

[§ PArvati, as Devi. — Cp. plates 30 and 33 in Moor’s Hindu Pan- 
theon. — But the Yaishnavas call the figure Gaja Lakshmi.] 

Of The writer has omitted to mention that the ceiling is painted.] 
[|| See note * p. 34, supra.] 
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supported on four columns, which rise from a plat- 
form elevated by three steps. (See plate XI., No. 1.) 
The shafts of the columns with the base are hewn 
from a single stone, and, including the capital, are 
twenty-seven feet in height. 

The* stone pagoda on the sea-shore, which serves 
as a land-mark for shipping, and is erroneously stated 
by Mr. Chambers to be built of brick,* is delineated 
in plate XI., No. 2; and the gigantic figure lying 
stretched on the floor in one of its recesses, in plate 
XII. At the time when this drawing was made, the 
figure was enclosed in* a small chamber ; but on a 
subsequent visit I found that the walls had given 
way, thus leaving it exposed to the open air. As a 
record therefore of the state of this pagoda and figure, 
I regard these drawings as not without value in the 
collection now presented to the Society ; for such is 
the* dilapidated condition of this structure, that the 
period cannot be far distant when it will no longer 
exist. The effects of the salt-water spray add much 
to those of time in hastening its decay, t 

Whether this pagoda was dedicated to Vishnu or to 
Niva, I regard as doubtful : tradition favours the 
former supposition. At all events, the pillar which 
stands before it amid the spray of the sea is certainly 
not a linr/am, as some suppose, but merely the stambha 
or post, which is found, I believe, fronting all Hindu 
temples of consideration.! That this pillar is now 
near the high-water mark is by no means a convincing 

[* P. 10, supra.'] 

[fThe writer greatly under-estimated the strength of this building. 
There is no probability of its disappearance.] 

[+ See note f p. 11, supra.— The Brahmans saj it is a lamp-post, 
Dtpastambha .] 
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proof that the sea has encroached here, for I see no, 
Reason -why such a spot should not have been origi- 
nally selected for its erection. If it be a fact, as men- 
tioned by Bishop Heber, that the sea is receding 
from most other parts of the Coromandel Coast, it is 
difficult to conceive why it should advance in this 
jplace • such, a local encroachment could only be, effect- 
ed by a, change in the position of the land, and as the 
primitive rocks here appear on the surface, this can- 
pot be admitted as a probable occurrence, unless under 
Some violent convulsion of nature. Had the coast 
been of an alluvial formation at this spot, high tides 
might have advanced upon it with greater facility. 

The five monolithic temples, situated about a mile 
to the southward of the village, have justly attracted 
the attention of all who have visited Mahdmalaipfin 

They are called on the spot Rathcis, or 

sacred vehicles : but it is obvious, that they were 
never meant as imitations of those enormous wooden, 
structures, which are so conspicuous in certain 
processions. They were probably intended to serve 
the purpose of temples ; but bear evident marks of 
haying been left in an unfinished state ; for though 
highly ornamented on the outside, they have not 
been excavated within, being merely solid masses of 
sculptured granite remaining in their original posi-. 
tions. * For the general view of these Kathas, I 
would refer to Mrs. Graham’s plate, which, together 
with Mr. Goldingham’s description, will serve to 

[* “ The Brahmans found a group of granite boulders lying on the 
Bea-shore, and have carved them into the form of temples, having all 
the appearance of structural edifices with the advantage of monolithic 
durability.” — Fergusson, Bock -cut Temples of India. London, 1864. 
Intro., p. xviii.] 
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convey a notion of these curious remains of antiquity. 
Several of the basso relievo figures with which they 
are ornamented are represented in plate XV., and will 
be further noticed when I come to speak of the in- 
scriptions which are placed over them. 

OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

Exclusively of a scrap of modern Telugu, very 
incorrectly designed and rudely sculptured on the 
floor of the Krishna Mandapam, and in consequence 
erroneously copied as ancient by Mr. Goldingham (see 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. page 80 ),* I noticed three 
kinds of inscriptions at Mahamalaiphr, two of which 
have hitherto remained undeciphered. It is also 
highly probable that three other kinds, which I shall 
have occasion to mention, are to be met with in this, 
neighbourhood. 

First. An ancient Tamil inscription is seen on 
a face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to. 
the Varahasvami pagoda, which is still in use. 
This would be legible throughout, were it not that a 
wall, which projects from the rock, cuts off a con- 
siderable portion of each line ; on this account I did 
not consider it worth while to take a eopy.f From 
what remains visible, it is certain that the inscrip- 
tion records a grant to the Varahasvami pagoda of 
a quantity of land, the boundaries of which are very 
minutely defined, both as respects the property of 
others, and the cardinal points. The act of dona- 
tion is attested by numerous witnesses, and the name 
of the donor is also mentioned. A perfect copy of 
this inscription might easily be made, if the wall 
which I have noticed were removed ; and as the 

[* P. 43, supra.] [f Cp. Sir Walter Elliot’s copy, infra,.] 
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date might possibly thus be ascertained, I would 
suggest that the Madras Literary Society be recom- 
mended to take measures for effecting this object. 
In order to facilitate the task of deciphering this 
and similar records, I have drawn out an alphabet 
(see plate XIII.) from a careful collation of several 
ancient Tamil inscriptions.* 

As it seems probable, from a passage in another 
ancient inscription hereafter noticed, that Maha- 
malaipvtr was a *S'iva-sthala, I am inclined to con- 
sider the Varahasvami pagoda as quite distinct, 
and probably of a different era from the antiquities, 

* The changes which time has produced arc in some letters very- 
great ; and where characters are so simple as those of the Tamil 
language, even slight alterations in form give rise to perplexity. I 
may adduce, as an example, the letter ka, the most ancient form of 
which was a Latin cross *J" . In the course of time a top was added 

to the left side, and the cross bar was curved thus 'j'* . The next 
alteration was in the addition of a perpendicular line falling from the 
left extremity of the top . The top was then extended to the right 

and by prolonging the extremities of the curved line, the mo- 
dem letter has at length been formed, or in a still more com- 
plicated manner as in the Grantha thus & In its modern form 
02 *t might easily be confounded with the which, though it now 

has a tail, was anciently written without one, thus . Other 
examples might bo given, but they suggest themselves on an inspec- 
tion of the alphabet itself. 

I cannot touch on the subject of ancient Tamil characters without 
remarking, that their extreme simplicity seems one among many 
circumstances, which indicate that the language is of very flight 
antiquity. The Sanscrit of the south of India is written in cha- 
racters (the Grantha) derived from the Tamil, but they are much 
more complicated, and therefore probably posterior in point of anti- 
quity. The peculiar structure of the Tamil language, wholly dis- 
similar from tie Sanserif, it* deficiency in aspirated consonants, its 
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properly so called, which belong to this place. The 
difference of language in the inscription, and the 
circumstance that the pagoda is a built structure pro- 
jecting from the face of the rock, and not an excava- 
tion, increase the probability of this conclusion. It 
is not unlikely, however, that there may exist in the 
sanctuary a subordinate sculpture representing the 
Varaha Avatara like that of Krishna and the Go- 
palas in the Krishna Manc^apam, and of equally 
ancient date, and that a roof and walls may have 
been thrown out from this rock, and a temple thus 
formed.* The Brahmans on the spot did not permit 
me to enter the sanctuary to ascertain this point. 

Throughout this Tamil inscription the place is 
called Mahamalaipctr, which signifies the city of 
the great mountain, evidently with reference to the 
rocky eminence in the vicinity. This indeed cannot 
be called a great mountain on account of its size : 
but the word viahd may refer to greatness of sanc- 
tity, or renown, with equal propriety. 

To designate the village Mahabalipuram, the 
native name at the present day, is therefore an error, 
which has led to the assumption that this was the 
capital of that renowned giant Mahit Bali, whose 
kingdom, if it ever actually existed, was on the 


possession of letters and sounds not found in Sanscrit, its division 
into dialects, one of which contains but few words of Sanscrit deri- 
vation ; and lastly, its locality at the southern extremity of India, 
would seem likewise to indicate an independent origin, and one of at 
least equal antiquity with the Sanscrit itself; but this is a subject 
foreign to that now under consideration, and deserving a more 
lengthened discussion than the limits of a note will allow. 

[• This supposition is correct; a temple has been built round an 
ancient sculpture on the face of the rock, representing the VarSha 
Avatara.] 
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western coast of India, where he is still honoured 
by an annual festival. 

A second kind of character found at Mahamalai- 
pftr is in a small monolithic pagoda,* now dedicated 
to Gawesa,t and situated on the north side of the 
hill. It is contained in an inscription (see plate 
XIY.) of considerable length, but is so faintly cut, 
and on such rough granite, that the fac-simile which 
I have furnished, however imperfect, cost me several 
days’ labour to trace. J One of the Jain Brahmans, 
in the employ of Colonel Mackenzie, had such a 
knowledge of ancient characters somewhat similar to 


* Mrs. Graham gives an engraving of this small pagoda, which she 
says is called the Tir of Arjuna, and she explains the word Tir (pro- 
perly Ter), to mean a place of religions retirement. The explanation 
is erroneous, as the word Tfr signifies, in Tamil, a car or sacred 
vehicle, corresponding with the Sanscrit Hatha. 

t When Mr. Goldingham wrote his account, this pagoda contained a 
Ungam (see his first paragraph [p. 30 sttpra]), so that it has passed from 
the Saivas into the possession of the V aislireavas since that period.§ 
Brahman families of both sects reside on the spot. 

J In this character there are two forms of affix for long d, used in- 
differently as convenience may suggest. Thus, in the first stanza, 

we find the syllable (^TT) hi in the word Mranam (4U4JU ) m ade 
thus jjjl} ; while in the eighth stanza the same syllable in the word 

Mma(<C is made thus <$?). The letters p (TJ), and e (ij) seem 

similar in form; but perhaps some slight difference may have 
escaped my observation. In modem Grantha, an inflection in the' 
middle of the character makes the difference between s and p, thus 

£nJ» 2_J. So also in the ancient character, the inflection may 
have been greater in the * than in the p, thus and but I 
have not upon this supposition felt authorised to depart from the 
copy which I made on the spot. 

[§ An old Vaishnava Brahman tells a different tale : he states that 
the Bin gam was taken away, (with an image of Hanum&n,) by Lord 
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this, that on visiting the spot with me, he succeeded 
in deciphering a great part of this inscription, the 
language of which is Sanscrit. The following is a 
translation of the ten slokas which were intelligible, 
while about two verses at the end were left unde- 
ciphered : — 

1. May the cause of creation, existence, and 

destruction, which is itself without cause, 
the destroyer of Manmatha (desire), be pro- 
pitious to the desires of the world. 

2. May he who is united with Uina, of many 

kinds of illusion, without quality, the des- 
troyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be counted 
excellent. 

3. May that deity (Siva) protect us all, who is 

the seat of prosperity, and by whose means 
K~a.il As a, disappeared and descended to Pa- 
tala, yielding by its weight, which he caused 
on account of its being with (supported 
by) the ten-faced (Havana) . 

4. May he who bears $iva in his mind engrossed 

by devotion, and the earth on his shoulders, 
with as much ease as if it were an orna- 
ment, long prevail. 

5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds 

of conquered enemies, who is known by 
the name of Jayarana Stambha, this build- 
ing was made. • 


Hobart (P) and sent to England, Lady H. giving 20 pagodas to the 
villagers as a consideration 1 Lord Hobart was Governor of Madras 
from Sept. 1794 to February 1798. Mr. Goldingbam’s account was 
published in the latter year J 
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6. May that fear-inspiring, goodrgiving, desire- 
destroying /Siva, to whom the earth, space, 
the moon, fire, the san, &c., are a body, be 
victorious. 

T. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 
the world) sprung from a mother bringing 
forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and 
is adorned with all sorts of precious stones. 

8 and 9. /Siva, the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siras which teems with (lit. is a m ine 
of) lotuses resembling variegated gems, 
and is full of water for sprinkling the for- 
tunate and much-loved Kamaraja, who puts 
down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest 
in worshipping /Siva. 

10. He (Kamaraja) who dwells on the heads of 
kings, caused this temple of Siva, which 
resembles the temple on Kailasa, to be 
erected for the happiness of the earth.* 

I have lately received from Madras two ancient 
inscriptions purporting to be from the neighbour- 
hood of Mahamalaipur, and two also Have been 
kindly furnished me by Colonel De Havilland. Of 
these four, two appear to be identical, which reduces 
the number to three. Their precise localities I have 
not the means of knowing, with the exception of 
one, entitled by Colonel De Havilland, “ Sanscrit 
inscription engraven on the north side of the 
verandah of a pagoda excavated out of the solid 
granite, two miles north of Mahabalipuram.” AH 


[* See Appendix.} 
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•writing, whereof two (plate XIV. and plate XV., 
No. 1.) are, in my opinion, ancient forms of the 
Grantha, or that character in which Sanscrit is 
invariably written in the south of India, and in 
which alone I was able to procure books for study 
at Madras. The other two will probably be con- 
sidered as species of ancient Devan agari. (See 
plate XV., Nos. 2 and 3.) 

This variety of character, with identity of matter, 
leads me to think it probable that the inscription 
itself was a kind of general proclamation sculptured 
in different places, and modified, as in my inscrip- 
tion, to render it applicable to local circumstances. 
Whether it will throw light upon the history of 
Mahamalaipur, containing as it does the name of the 
sovereign who founded the temples to which it has 
been affixed, is a question which I must leave to be 
examined by those who have studied the ancient 
dynasties of the south of India. 

A third kind of character at Mahamalaiphr, or a 
sixth kind, if we reckon those received from Madras 
and from Colonel De Havilland, is to be found in 
the inscriptions over the basso-relievo figures which 
ornament the monolithic pagodas already mention- 
ed as situated to the southward of the village, and 
of which several are represented in plate XVI. 
Neither the Jain Brahman employed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, nor any other native of India who had 
seen these inscriptions, was able to decipher them, 
or to offer any conjecture as to the language in which 
they were written ; and even the learned Mr. Ellis, 
after repeated visits to this place, was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavours. Mrs. Graham, indeed, 
states that Colonel Mackenzie had found a Brah- 
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man who read the character so as to pronounce 
the sounds, but did not understand the language 
they express. Whether any person did actually 
thus impose on that gentleman, or whether Mrs. 
Graham has confounded these inscriptions with the 
last, I cannot determine, but it is quite certain that, 
if any person had been able to decipher the charac- 
ter, he would, without any difficulty, have discover- 
ed the language.to be Sanscrit. It was by assuming 
this to be the case, that I succeeded in deciphering 
these inscriptions. * 

I beg now to lay them before the Society, together 
with a transcript in Devanagari, and a translation. 
(See plate XVII.) 

It is to be regretted that these inscriptions, 
instead of containing general information respecting 
the origin or date of the sculptures, are merely 
epithets applicable to the figures . over which they 
are placed. At the same time we should remember 
that their brevity and position, having led to the 
assumption that they were names of deities, thus 
rendered the task of deciphering them somewhat 
less difficult. Unimportant as they are in them- 
selves, a knowledge of them may lead to the acquire- 
ment of useful or curious information, to be drawn 
from other sources, and I trust that the Society will 
indulgently consider the utility of this research, not 


• There is one instance, as will be seen on a reference to plate 
XVTL, i n which the characters are of the same kind as those in the 
inscription of the Ganesa pagoda, a proof that both were m use at 
the same period. It is probable therefore that one was the round, 
and the other the square form, analogous to the two varieties of Pali 
and Ariyam.f 

[f Aryam is the round, modern Malayalam character.] 
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so much with reference to the information actually 
obtained, as to its general subserviency to the pur- 
poses of history. 

There are certainly ne historical monuments in 
India more decidedly authentic than the copper and 
stone inscriptions found in such abundance in many 
parts of the country, and it is advancing one step to 
have determined that these, however different the 
characters in which they are sculptured from those 
in use at the present day, are all in the Sanscrit 
language, in which so little change has taken place 
in the lapse of ages, that, when once we have suc- 
ceeded in the task of deciphering, all difficulty is at 
an end, and the record of a remote antiquity is placed 
intelligibly before us. 

These inscriptions, and those at Kenerah in the 
island of Salsette, one of which, with the modem 
Sanscrit, and a translation, I laid before the Society 
on a late occasion, are perhaps the most ancient, at 
least the most dissimilar from characters at present 
in use, which I have met with ; and I think myself 
therefore warranted in concluding that .there are 
no inscriptions of Hindu origin to be found in India 
which may not, by attentive study, be deciphered, 
and by the assistance of learned natives, afterwards 
interpreted. 

With a view to rendering the characters of these 
deciphered inscriptions generally applicable, I have 
added two tables (plate XVIII.) : the one contain- 
ing all the characters found in the inscription in the 
Ganesa pagoda ; the other, those met with over the 
basso-relievo figures on the Eathas. 
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IY. — A Guide to the Sculptures , Excavations, and 
other remarkable objects at MdmallavpUr, generally 
known to Europeans as “ the Seven Pagodas,” by the 
late Lieutenant John Braddock, of the Madras 
Establishment. To which are added some Archeo- 
logical Notes, by the Reverend William Taylor, 
and a Supplementary account of the remains at 
Sdluvan Kuppam, by Walter Elliot, Esq.,* of the 
Madras Civil Service. — Communicated by the 
Reverend George William Mahon, a.m.. Garrison 
Chaplain, Fort St. George. 

[From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XHt. 1844.] 

I N the month of June 1840, I accompanied a 
small party of friends on a visit to the remark- 
able remains at Mamallaiphr. As our excursion, 
from its necessary brevity, was likely to prove one 
of amusement rather than of antiquarian research, 
and the large quartos of the Asiatic Society are 
somewhat cumbrous, we borrowed from our friend 
Mr. Braddock a little pamphlet published by him 
some years before, which at once served as a guide 
to what was worth seeing, and explained to such 
of us as were but slightly acquainted with Hindu 
Mythology, the subjects and allusions of the various 
sculptures. 


[* Now Sir Walter Elliot, k.c.s.i.] 
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On our return I expressed to Mr. Braddock a 
desire that he should undertake a fuller account of 
the place, and suggested that it should combine the 
useful and entertaining properties of a Guide Book 
with the more important lucubrations of the scholar. 
As topics for the latter I named a more satisfactory 
account of the Inscriptions, and some information, 
if obtainable, as to the history of Mamallaiphr and 
the origin of the excavations and sculptures. With 
his habitual modesty he seemed to doubt his compe- 
tency to deal with the latter subjects, but promised 
to revise and dilate his former paper. I then sug- 
gested that he should solicit the assistance of his 
old and valued friend, the Rev. W. Taylor, in ascer- 
taining something of the history of the place. This 
gentleman, so well known as an accomplished orien- 
tal linguist, having been recently engaged in the 
examination of the Mackenzie MSS., might, I 
thought, have discovered amongst them some infor- 
mation tending to throw light on so interesting a 
subject. Mr. Taylor, it will be seen, has responded 
with equal good feeling and ability to the request 
so made to him; and his notes, appended to Mr. 
Braddock’s paper, must be considered as a most 
valuable addition to it. 

As Mr. Braddock proceeded with his work b# 
forwarded the rough sheets for my perusal, with a 
request that I should suggest any alterations which 
my more recent visit to the place might enable nie 
to do. The paper was scarcely completed, no time 
had been granted for revision, I had not even seen 
its concluding sheets, when the amiable and talent- 
ed writer was hurried away by one of those rapid 
attacks which disease sometimes makes on European 
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constitutions in this climate : and I was called on, all 
but unexpectedly, to perform the last sad offices for 
one whom I had so recently seen usefully and actively 
employed. A marble tablet erected in the Church at 
Vepery by public subscription, serves to perpetuate 
the memory of this worthy man ; and at the same 
time to evince the general sense of his Christian 
virtues, of his scientific acquirements, and of his 
constant readiness to employ them for the public 
good. 

Some months after Mr. Braddock’s death, I was 
requested by his family to revise and prepare for 
publication his papers on Mamallaipur ; a task which 
I have undertaken not without great diffidence. 
Had my lamented friend survived, * he would, I 
doubt not, have made many emendations in them, 
which cannot on many accounts be done by another 
hand. 

It will be seen that neither Mr. Braddock nor Mr. 
Taylor has treated of the Inscriptions at Mamallai- 
phr, otherwise than incidentally. Those who wish 
for some account of them, may be referred to the 
, valuable article by Dr. Babington in the 2nd Volume 
of the Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
He says that he noticed three kinds of inscriptions at 
“ Mahamalaiphr,” two of which have remained unde- 
ciphered, and that it is highly probable that there are 
other kinds to be met with in the neighbourhood. 
The first he alludes to is an ancient Tamil inscription 
on a face of rock, by the side of the inner entrance 
to the Varahasvami pagoda (No. 29 in the Map.)* 
He gives no copy of it, but states that “ it records 


r* Plate XX.] 
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a grant to the Varahasvami pagoda of a quantity of 
land.”* The language of this inscription renders it 
doubtful whether it is of earlier or later date than 
some of the others, which are in Sanscrit. Dr. Babing- 
ton says that throughout this Tamil inscription the 
place is called “ Mahamalaipftr,” which he translates 
“city of the great mountain,” adding that the word 
Maha may imply “greatness of sanctity or renown.” 
This if correct might be adduced as proof of the more 
recent age of the inscription ; for the hill is by no 
means remarkable, otherwise than for the “ sanctity’ 
or renown” which the sculptures may have procured 
for it. It will be seen, however, that the Rev. W. 
Taylor speaks of two inscriptions, in which the place 
is called Mamallaipur, with two V s, and if this ortho- 
graphy is correct, which he seems to think it is, the 
translation of Dr. Babington is of course overthrown, 
since mcdlcii does not mean hill.” The present 
name of the place in eommon use appears to be 
Mavalavaram, and not Mahabalipuram, as some 
have stated. The latter mistake can scarcely be 
regretted, however, by those who have perused the 
pleasing fiction which the poetical talent of Southey 
has embodied in his “ Curse of Keharna.” 

The second kind of inscription mentioned by Dr. 
Babington appears in the temple dedicated to Ganesa, 
situated near the north end of the hill, and describ- 
ed in its order by Mr. Braddock. By the assistance 
of his Jain Brahman in deciphering the characters. 
Dr. Babington was enabled to translate this inscrip- 
tion ; and as it appears that much of the substance 
of it is repeated in some other inscriptions which he 

[ Tide Sir Walter Elliot’s translation of this inscription, infra.] 
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subsequently examined, it may prove interesting to 
copy his translation in this place. It consists of ten 
.slokas deciphered, and there remains undeciphered 
about as much as would make two jflokas more. 

Translation by Dr. Babington and his Jain Brahman of the ten 

first slokas in the Sanscrit Inscription found in the Ganesa Pagoda 

at Mdmallaipur. 

“ 1. May the cause of creation, existence, and destruction, which is 
M itself without cause, the destroyer of Hanmatha (desire) be propi- 
“ tious to the desires of the world. 

“ 2. May he who is united with Uma, of many kinds of illusion, 
" without quality, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
“ wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be counted excellent. 

“ 3. May that deity (Siva) protect ns all, who is the seat of pros- 
“perity, and by whose means Kailasa disappeared and descended to 
" PAtfila, yielding by its weight, which he caused on account of its 
u being with (supported by) the ten-faced (Havana). 

“ 4. May he who bears Siva in his mind engrossed by devotion, 
" and the earth on his shoulders, with as much ease as if it were an. 
“ ornament, long prevail. 

“ 5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds of conquered 
“ enemies, who is known by the name of Jayarawa Stambha, this 
“ building was made. 

“ 6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire-destroying Siva, 
“ to whom the earth, space, moon, fire, the sun, &c., are a body, be 
“ victorious. 

“7. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of the world) sprung 
" from a mother bringing forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
“ place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and is adorned with all sorts 
“ of precious stones. 

“ 8 and 9. Siva the beautiful, sits in the broad lake Siras, which 
“ teems with (is a mine of) lotuses, resembling variegated gems, and 
“is full of water for sprinkling the fortunate and mucli-loved 
“ KfimaiAja, who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
“ source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest in worshipping Siva. 

“10. He (K&marfija,) who dwells on the heads of Kings, caused 
“ this temple of Siva, which resembles the temple on Kailasa, to be 
“ erected for the happiness of the earth.” 

Three additional inscriptions were sent to Dr. 
Babington by some Madras friends ; one by Colonel 
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De Havilland from the “north side of a verandah of 
“ a pagoda (No. 30 in the Map)* excavated out of the 
“ solid granite, two miles north of the place. Of 
these Dr. Babington says, “all these inscriptions 
“ differ in character from each other, but agree pre- 
“cisely in matter; and it is remarkable that the 
“slokas of which they are composed, are, with the 
“ exception of the last, contained, though in different 
“ order, in the inscription copied by me from the wall 
“ of the Gaaesa pagoda. My inscription is in a 
“character differing again from any of the rest. 
“The other inscriptions consist of five slokas only, 

“ with some undeciphered portions. The first 
“ three slokas in my inscription are not found in the 
“ others ; my fourth sloka is the same as theirs. The 
“ fifth, sixth, and seventh slokas of my inscription are 
“ wanting in the others. My eighth and ninth slokas 
“ are their first and second, and my tenth is their 
“ third. Their fifth sloka I have ascertained after a 
“ very careful comparison, to be quite different from 
“the undeciphered portion of my inscription. Its 
“ translation is as follows : — 

“ Atirauachanda (he who in battle is very furious) Lord of Kings 
“ built this place, called Atiraraachandesvara. May Siva the beloved, 

“ accompanied by the daughter (Parvati) of tbe snowy mountain, by 
“ Kartikeya, and their suite of deities, be present in it for ever.” 

The third kind of inscription is found over the 
figures on the monolithic temples to the south of the 
village. So completely have these characters become 
obsolete, that none of the learned natives consulted 
were able to decipher them. After considerable trou- 
ble, Dr. Babington himself succeeded in doing so. 

It might reasonably have been expected that these . 


[* Plate XXI.] 
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inscriptions would have thrown some light on the 
origin or probable age of the sculptures, excavations, 
and themselves. They afford no very precise infor- 
mation at all. The appellations given to the prince 
or princes who “caused the erections,” are mere 
epithets, by which no individual can with certainty 
be identified, (vide Mr. Taylor’s note d) ; and were 
it possible to do this, the chronology must still be in 
a very great degree theoretical. I perfectly agree in 
opinion with Mr. Taylor that there is little in the 
sculptures themselves, if we except the Rathas, the 
Varahasvanh Pagoda, the Ganesa temple and the 
' temple at Saluvan Kuppam, to justify the supposition 
of their very great antiquity. Most of them are in 
the most perfect preservation, and present a freshness 
of appearance which creates an involuntary idea of 
their almost recent execution. The subjects of the 
sculptures too are an evidence that they are not of 
very remote antiquity. They are representations of 
various personages and incidents in Hindu mytho- 
logy, and are chiefly borrowed from the famous poem, 
the Mahabharata. This and the language of the 
inscriptions which is Sanscrit, or Tamil with San- 
scrit derivatives, mark the presence of the Brah- 
manieal faith. ' Now it appears from Mr. Taylor’s 
researches, that previous to the seventh century of 
the Christian era, the whole of the district in which 
Mamallaiptir stands was occupied by the Kurumbas, 
a half-civilized people of the J aina religion ; and it 
was about that period or probably later that, under 
the auspices of AdoncZai, a prince whose capitals were 
Conjeveram and Tripati,* the Brahmans were intro- 


[* Trop. Kiiichtpnram, Tirnpati.] 
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dueed into this part of the country. The extent of 
‘ the works, and the labor and expense bestowed on 
them seem to indicate a long established Brahma- 
nical influence ; and it will be seen from Mr. Taylor’s 
note (c) that an historical paper amongst the Macken- 
zie MSS. affords grounds for supposing that at least 
some of these excavations, &c., were executed so 
lately as the seventeenth century by a prince deno- 
minated Simhamanay utZu. The supplementary paper 
by Walter Elliot, Esq., relating to the remains at 
S&luv&n Kuppam, serves to suggest a much earlier 
date than the latter for certain of these remarkable 
productions which he therein specifies. 

Works of this nature have been executed in all 
parts of the world during the earlier stages of civili- 
zation. Kocky caves formed by nature offer a con- 
genial shelter for the gloomy rites of a dark super- 
stition, a ready defence from the attacks of enemies 
or the inclemency of the weather, and supplied 
appropriate receptacles for the remains of the dead. 
In the most ancient times the Holy Scriptures speak 
of caves- as places of residence and refuge, as well as 
of sepulture. Many of these natural recesses were 
greatly enlarged and rendered more commodious 
or better adapted for the purposes of shelter and 
defence by human labor and art. This may still be 
traced in several countries of the East. Maundrell 
has described a cave near Sidon, whose sides contain 
two hundred smaller caverns. Sir R, EL Porter has 
given an interesting account of a cavern or labyrinth 
in the mountain of Kerefto, in Eastern Kurdistan. 
Similar excavations are found according to the same 
authority at Maraga in Media; in the mountains 
near the lake Sivan, and near the site of Artaxata, 
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the ancient capital of Armenia. The sepulchral caves 
of Egypt have been admirably illustrated by Belzoni. 
Sir Alexander Bumes has given an interesting 
account of the sculptures and caves at Bameean. 
Those at Elephanta and Ellora are well known in 
India : and such as are interested in these remarkable 
records of past times should not overlook the descrip- 
tion and beautiful sketches of Petra by Laborde. 
Amongst the savages of North-Western Australia, 
Captain Gray has discovered sculptured rocks and 
painted caverns. In this way nature appears to have 
suggested to mankind the earlier efforts of art. 

The Ratbas, or monolithic temples to the south of 
the village, are probably the most ancient of the 
remains at Marnallaipfir. Their inscriptions are in a 
character so completely obsolete, that the most learn- 
ed natives, according to Dr. Babington, are unable 
to decipher them. This species of sculpture is re- 
markable, and much more rare than mere excavations. 
It was, however, practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
and Herodotus (Lib. ii. cap. 155) has given a short 
description of a monolithic temple of Latona, which 
stood at Buto, near the Sebennytic mouth of the 
Nile. He says it measured 40 cubits or 60 feet in 
height, breadth, and width : and its roof consisted 
of a separate stone, four cubits high. This temple, 
which must have been conveyed to its site, must have 
weighed on the lowest computation upwards of 5,000 
tons. At the 175th chapter of the same book, he 
describes another monolithic temple at Sais, which 
had been brought thither by King Amasis from 
Elephantine, the island opposite Syene, immediately 
below the first cataract ; a distance of twenty days’ 
sail, or of 700 miles by land. The outside measure- 
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ment of this monolith he states to be — length, 21* 
cubits ; breadth, 1 4 ; and height, 8 : the inside measure- 
ment was — length, 13 cubits and 1 pygon; breadth, 
1 2 cubits ; and the height, 5 cubits. Taking the cubit 
in round numbers at 1 foot 6 inches and the pygon at 
1 foot 3 inches, the temple must have been externally 
31 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet broad and 12 feet high : 
and internally 28 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet broad, 
and 7\ feet high. This monolith then was infe- 
rior in point of mere size to the largest of those at 
Mamallaipur ; the dimensions of which externally, 
according to Mr. Goldingham, areas follows: — length 
49 feet, breadth 25 feet, and height 25 feet. But we 
must remember that while these are in loco naturae , 
being cut in fact from large boulders or distinct 
masses of granite, the monolith of Amasis had to be, 
conveyed to its site by manual labor ; and Herodo- 
tus affirms that two thousand boatmen were occu- 
pied in its removal for a period of upwards of three 
years. After all indeed it was not placed precisely 
where the king had proposed ; for Avhich two reasons 
are assigned. First, that the architect, weary of the 
labor and time expended on the work, heaved a deep 
sigh as the workmen were dragging it forward, which 
Amasis interpreted as an unfavorable omen : and 
secondly, that one of the workmen, having unfortu- 
nately fallen under the moving mass, was crushed to 
death, and on this account it was allowed to remain 
where it then was. Mr. Burton, in his excerpta (plate 
41) gives a representation of a similar monolith said to 
be of the same king, and found at Tel-et-inai. This 
measures externally 21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet 
broad, and 11 feet 7 inches deep : and internally 19 
feet 3inches high, 8 feet broad, and 8 feet 3 inchesdeep. 
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The -sculptured rocks at M&mallaiphr, (on which 
is represented the penance of Arjuna,) are by no 
means without their parallel. This primitive appli- 
cation of the art of sculpture seems an obvious mode 
of perpetuating the memory of events, historical or 
mythological, and has been adopted from the earliest 
ages. On the rocks of the river Lycus, near Beirout 
in Syria, are still to be seen the figure in relief, and 
the name inscribed, of Remeses the great king of 
Egypt, who is supposed to have flourished about 
B. C. 1350, and was therefore contemporary with 
Ehud and Shamgar mentioned in the book of Judges : 
but early Egyptian chronology is so exceedingly 
uncertain, that the era of Remeses must always be 
conjectural. Not far from this is another sculpture 
of a Persian king, and an inscription in the arrow- 
headed character, which not having been yet deci- 
phered affords likewise no conclusive evidence as to its 
age. Copies of these have been made by Bonomi. 
No Christian can have forgotten the exclamation of 
Job, “ Oh that my words were now written ! Oh 
u that they were printed in a book ! That they were 
^graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
“ ever!” (Chap, xix., 23, 24.) And from some remains 
in the wady Mokstteb, and in Other valleys near the 
mountains of Sinai, it would seem that the art of 
“ engraving” on rocks is in those regions of great 
antiquity. Figures of men and animals accompany 
those inscriptions ; the characters of the latter are 
for the most part unknown in the present day. These 
inscribed rocks extend in one place for about three 
hours march, and are mentioned by Burkhardt, 
Laborde, and other travellers. 

At Be-Sitoon, near Kermansheh in Persia> is a 

10 
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stream above whose fountain-head is a projecting' 
rock containing the remains of an immense piece of 
sculpture. The great antiquity of this interesting 
relic is evidenced by the successive mutilations it has 
suffered, to afford room for subsequent inscriptions, 
as well as by the ordinary operations of time upon 
both it and them. By Mr. Macdonald Kinnier this 
bas-relief has been supposed identical with one spoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctesias ; 
who certainly had peculiar advantages for obtaining 
accurate information connected with Persian tradition 
and history. He says, " We are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that Semiramis, in her march to Ecbatana, 
encamped near a mountain called Bagistan, in Media. 
She cut out a piece of the lower part of the rock, and 
caused her image to be carved upon it, and a hundred 
of her guards that were lanceteers, standing round 
her ; she wrote likewise in Assyrian letters on the 
rock, that Semiramis ascended from the plain to the 
top of the mountain, by laying the packs and fardles 
of the beasts that followed her one upon another.” 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
mountain of Be-Sitoon and that of Bagistan described 
by Diodorus Siculus ; and supposing Mr. Kinnier to 
be right in his conjectures, we have here the rem- 
nants, for they are unfortunately no more, of a bas- 
relief executed at the lowest computation 800 years 
before the Christian era. Throughout ancient Media 
and Persia sculptured rocks, of various ages, repeat- 
edly occur : a great many of these bas-reliefs, how- 
ever, appear to belong to the Sassanian era: (from 
A. D. 226 to A. D. 632.) 

These introductory notes have, I fear, already 
become too long and tedious; it only remains, there- 
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fore, that I acknowledge my obligations to Walter 
Elliot, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, to whose 
friendly kindness I am indebted for the very valuable 
supplementary paper on the remains at >Saiuvan Kup- 
pam, as well as for a map of Mamallaiptir drawn 
in 1808 by Colonel Mackenzie. The latter I have 
reduced, and by numbering the several objects both 
in it and in Mr. Braddoek’s -description, I have 
endeavoured to render the whole a more useful guide 
to those who may dedicate a few spare hours to a 
visit to this interesting spot. The sculptures are for 
the most part such as do mark no very advanced 
state of art. They possess none of that finished ele- 
gance and refined taste, and but little of that purer 
poetic spirit which characterize the productions of 
Europe. Still they are highly deserving attention 
as the best specimens of native skill to be met with, 
I believe, in Southern India ; and will not be under- 
valued by those who are capable of comprehending 
the extent to which art, even in its earliest infancy, 
has contributed to the civilization of mankind. 


tPoRT St. George. 


G. W. M. 


Lieutenant Braddock's Guide to the Sculptures, 
Excavations, &c., at Mamallaipfir. 

I shall commence my account of these curious 
sculptures and ruins with a small dilapidated temple 
built within fifty yards of the northern termina- 
tion of the hill. (No. 1.)* It is a rectangular building 


[* The Nos. in this paper refer to plates XX. and XXI ] 
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ef plain hewn stone devoid of ornament : 24 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, and about 12 feet high. It has 
two apartments, the innermost of which contains a 
black stone lingam, neatly executed and in good 
preservation, notwithstanding that from the absence 
of roofing it is exposed to the weather. This temple 
is completely overshadowed with trees, which have 
taken root in the walls, and whose branches forcing 
their way through the joints of the stones have con- 
tributed much to its dilapidation and present ruinous 
appearance. 

At a short distance to the eastward of this pagoda 
lies the Group of Monkeys (No. 2) spoken of in the 
Asiatic ftesearches, in an account of this place writ, 
ten in 1784.* The group, now much buried in the 
sand, consists of a male, a female, and a young one. 
The male monkey with a laudable love of cleanliness 
is studying the head of its partner with the most 
friendly attention, and the young one is satisfying 
its hunger. At a little distance lies a mutilated 
figuret of Garaesa or PiZZaiyZtr, the Hindu God of high- 
ways, &e., of whom I shall speak presently. 

Looking towards the south, a loose mass of rock 
(No. 3) will be seen resting on a slope of the hill, 
apparently on so mere a point, that it seems as though 
a small force would dislodge it and roll it headlong 
on the plain. Its circumference is 68 feet, and its 
height about 25.} From the eastward it has a circu- 
lar appearance ; from other points of view its figure 
is irregular. 


[* Cp. Chambers, p. 4, supra.'] 

[f Not found there now (1868).] 

} Mr. Goldingham gives its diameter as 27 feet- 
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On the western face of the northern termination 
of the hill, not far south of the pagoda just describ- 
ed, may be found, after a little search, a circular 
cistern cut out of a solid stone.* It is 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and 4 feet deep, but cracked. 

Near this cistern the face of the rock is carved and 
ornamented to the extent of 28 feet in length by 14 
feet in height. There are three large excavated niches 
(No. 4) with a flight of four steps leading into each. 
Figures are sculptured on each side the entrances. 
The centre or principal niche contains a figure of 
Mahadeva and four other figures dut on the back 
wall. The other two niches contain a figure of 
Vishnu and four others. This rock faces the north- 
west, and to the right or south of it is an imperfect 
representation of Durga, eight-handed, and trampling 
under foot the head of MahisMsura, whose story 
will be told presently. On the eastern face of this 
rock are carvings of a well-proportioned elephant five 
feet high, and the heads of three smaller elephants ; 
with those of a monkey and of a peacock.t The 
communication between the eastern and western faces 
of this rock is through a cleft at the north end of it. 

At a short distance in a south-westerly direction 
from this place is an excavation in the solid rock 
(No. 5) measuring 22 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches deep, and 


[* Called the ‘ Gopis’ churn’ by the Brahmans, who have also 
named the boulder on the slope of the rook ‘ Krishna’ s butter-balL’ — 
Cp. Bruce’s Sceifes and Sights in the East, pp. 130 — 132.] 

[f “ The head of the elephant is admirably finished. Perched 
above the elephant is a monkey, the figure and attitude of which are 
exquisitely faithful to life. The flow of its tail is full of expression, 
and is a study in itself. The whole face is marked by the anxious 
and mischievous .spirit so natural to this creature.” — Bruce, p. 133.] 
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S feet high. The top is supported by two plain, strong, 
square pillars. It contains a square niche, on each 
side of which is a figure, probably that of Parvati, a 
goddess who will be introduced to the reader pre- 
sently. This excavation is on the western face of the 
hill, which is a continuous range of granite masses. 

Still keeping on the same side, at 100 or 150 yards 
southward from the last excavation we come to 
another (No. 6) containing five niches, with steps 
leading into three of them ; and two rows of pillars, 
four in each. This excavation is 36 feet long, 16 feet 
deep, and nearly 10 feet high. The niches contain 
each a kind of recess, (intended probably for a group 
of figures,) and a circular trench, (intended probably 
for lingams.) A figure is carved on each side of all 
the niches at the entrance. Four steps lead into 
this temple which faces north-west, half- west. 

Adjoining is a rough excavation 36 feet long, 
10 deep, and 10 high. In the middle is a large niche, 
also rough. About 12 feet of the rock appear to 
have been cut away before sufficient height was 
obtained for the front. This occurs in other places 
also; and a platform or level space is thus formed in 
the rock in front. 

About half a mile westward, at the western extre- 
mity of the Palmyra tope which is on the west of the 
hill, there are three small unfinished temples sculp- 
tured out of solid detached masses of stone, (No. 7): 
but as more elaborately finished and larger temples 
of the same description will be described hereafter, 
I shall not dwell on these smaller ones. I would 
now lead the reader back to the large "stone before 
described as resting on the slope of the rock op the 
eastern side of the hill, (No. 3.) 
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Proceeding southerly from this stone, you pre- 
sently arrive at a temple fashioned out of the rock, 
(No. 8,)* and ornamented according to a style of 
architecture wholly different from that of this part 
of India in the present day. The top is elliptical, 
and bears considerable resemblance to the gothic 
style. The pillars which support a Verandah on the 
western side are, I think, similar to columns which 
I have seen in the sketches of Egyptian Ruins by 
M. Denon, This temple is 28 feet high, 20 feet long, 
and 11 feet 0 inches broad. On the western face, at 
what may be called the foundation, there is a rent in 
the' rock, which causes the temple to incline a little 
out of the , perpendicular towards the south-east. 
This handsome structure (if so it may be termed), 
has a verandah and a niche, the latter containing an 
image of Ganesa, which, blackened by smoke and ghee, 
is still an object of adoration to the people of the 
village. Their Brahmans, I was told, propitiate the 
stone deity every Friday with lustrations of ghee and 
cocoanut oil, and certain rites and prayers. The 
inner wall of the verandah, south of the niche, bears 
an inscription in the same kind of character as that 
hereafter noticed. According to Dr. Babington, 
(Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 2, pp. 265-6,+ 
and plate XIV.) this inscription consists of verses in 
praise of Niva.t I have stated that this temple con- 
tains an image of Ganesa, and as this is the second 
time that Ganesa has been mentioned, it may be 
right to state who and what he is. 

[•Called by the Brahman a ‘ Arj una’s Ratha,’— See note*p.56, rupra.] 

L+ Pp. 56, 57, supra.] 

t See Dr. Babington’s translation of this inscription in the intro- 
ductory notes, [p. 67, supra.] M, 
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Colonel Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, says — that 
Ganesa* is the God of prudence and policy, and the 
reputed eldest son of Siva, or Mahadeva and ParvatL 
He is represented with an elephant’s head ; generally 
with four hands, but sometimes with only two, and 
sometimes with six or eight. He is said to be pro- 
pitiated by Hindus of all sects in the outset of 
any business : if a house is to be built, a book writ- 
ten, or a journey commenced, Ganesa is invoked. 

It is very common for Hindu authors to give dif- 
ferent versions of the same tale, and there are dif- 
ferent accounts of the manner and cause of Ganesa’s 
possession of an elephant’s head. One relates that 
Vishnu and Ganesa fought, and that Ganesa would 
have been triumphant, but that $iva (his father !) 
cut off his head : whereat his mother P&rvati, being 
veiy much distressed and offended, proceeded to 
revenge the act by performing such austerities as, bad 
they continued, would have deranged the destinies 
of the universe. This alarmed the whole congre- 
gation of the gods, who intreated $iva to restore 
Ganesa to life. He consented to do so, but the 
severed head could not be found : it was determined 
therefore to place on the headless trunk the cranium 
of the first animal they met with, which proved to 
be an elephant. There is another story to this effect, 
that Mahadeva and Parvati quarrelled ; their quarrel 
,was followed by a reconciliation ; and their reconcilia- 
tion by the birth of Ganesa. On this joyful occasion 
all the gods came to congratulate Parvati ; but one of 
them,t whose name I have forgotten, kept his eyes cast 

[* Lord (isa) of a troop (gana) ; so called, because he is chief of 
the subordinate gods attendant upon Siva. — Wilson.] 

[f Sani (Saturn.)] , 
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down and forebore to look up. The goddess observ- 
ing this asked him the reason of it ; when he told 
her that he was doomed to injure whomsoever he 
looked upon, and therefore would not venture to 
look on the child. Parvatl would not believe that 
any injury could be done, and urged him to admire 
her beautiful Ganesa. But no sooner did he lift up 
his eyes, than the child’s head vanished. This unex- 
pected result astounded Parvati, who had no sooner 
recovered from her first surprise, than she gave such 
passionate vent to her feelings, that Vishnu, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, flew to the banks of the 
Ganges, and brought thence the head of an elephant, 
which he placed on Ganesa’s shoulders. 

Passing the north-western front of the temple just 
described, and following the foot-path which leads 
through a narrow acclivity formed by rocks and 
bushes on either side, we come to an excavation with 
a very pretty frontage, on the left hand. (No. 9.) 
It is hewn in the side of the hill, is 22 feet long, 1 1 
feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. Of this exca- 
vation and of the imagery within it, plates are given 
inthe second Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society’s 
Transactions.* 

On the wall, at the right hand or south-west end, 
there is a group of figures representing the Vamana 
Avatara, or fifth incarnation of Vishnu, undertaken 
by him to punish pride and presumption. The story 
is this : 

Mahabali, a prince who lived in the Treta yuga, or 
the second age, was so elated by his prosperity, that he 
omitted to perform the more essential sacrifices to the 


[* See plates V.— IX., supra.] 


n 
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gods. This being highly^ offensive to them, Vishnu, 
determined to check so bad an example, became 
incarnate and assumed tjhe form of a wretched Brah- 
man dwarf. Mahabali was at that time in possession 
of the whole universe, having previously acquired 
this dominion in consequence of his signal piety, or 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigor- 
ous acts of devotion. Vishnu, in the shape just 
mentioned, appeared before him, and asked as a boon 
so much of his wide possessions as he could pace in 
three steps. This the monarch readily undertook 
to grant, at the same time desiring him to ask some- 
thing more worthy for a prince to bestow. Tho 
pretended Brahman, however, professed his content 
with what he had already requested, and the king 
proceeded to ratify his promise by pouring water 
into the petitioner’s hand, which was, it would seem, 
the most solemn mode of confirming a grant. An 
he was doing this, the size of the dwarf grew larger 
and continued to expand until it filled the whole 
earth. Vishnu then discovering himself, deprived 
Mahabali in two steps of earth and heaven ; but in 
consideration of his previous virtue and general good 
conduct, he deprived him of no more, but left to his 
government the kingdom of PAtala, a lower or in- 
ferior world, said to be the abode of serpents. Some 
say that the water used in this transaction for the 
purpose of ratification fell from Vishnu’s hand on 
the head of Siva, and flowing thence, formed the 
origin of the Ganges. 

V ishnu in this character is sometimes called 
M Trivikrama,” “ the three-step taker.” In this 
sculpture he is represented eight-handed, and in the 
act of stepping prodigiously : the right foot is on the 
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ground, and the left is raised sideways as high as his 
head. It looks, therefore, as it is, very unnatural, 
for the articulation of the head of the thigh bone in 
its socket would not admit of such a position. The 
subordinate figures do not appear to illustrate the 
story, or at least the version above given of it. 
Perhaps another circumstance should be related, and 
the imagination may be allowed under some restric- 
tion to be the interpreter : but even then only a part 
of the figures seem to be connected with the tale. 

It is said that $ukra, regent of the planet V enus 
and guru of the Asuras, acting as mantri, or minister,* 
of Mahabali, faithfully informed the king of the 
deceit that was being practised upon him. There is 
a figure with a dog-like head speaking to another, 
who seems to rest his chin on his right hand in deep 
reflection. These two figures occupy the upper part 
of the sculpture on the left of Vishnu. Below them 
are two figures in human shape represented as falling. 
Perhaps the former may represent /S'ukra and Maha- 
bali at the moment when the prince was first made 
acquainted by his counsellor with the true character 
of the dwarf, but was too proud to withdraw his royal 
pledge : and the latter the same after he had fallen 
from his high estate : or the two falling figures may 
imply that the two steps of Vishnu had deprived him 
of the dominion of heaven and earth. What the rest 
of the figures may illustrate, I do not conjecture.! 

On the wall of the opposite or north-eastern end 
is a sculptured delineation in bas-relief of the Varkha 


[* Priest and preceptor, not minister.] 

ft Cp. the passages descriptive of the dwarf incarnation given in 
Hair’s Sanscrit texts, Part IY., pp. 1X4 — 131.] 
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Avat&ra. Among the legendary stories of the Hindus, 
several different accounts are given of Vishnu's 
reasons for taking on himself this incarnation, and 
particularly why he assumed the shape of a boar. 
Among others it is said that a Daitya, or evil spirit, 
named Hiranyaksha, gained from Brahma by his 
scrupulous piety and the performance of penances of 
very great efficacy, a promise that he should have 
given to him anything he asked. Accordingly he 
desired universal dominion, and exemption from 
being hurt by the bite or power of any living crea- 
ture. He enumerated all animals and venomous 
reptiles that bite or sting, except the boar, which 
was forgotten. His ambitious desires were no 
sooner obtained than he became exceedingly pre- 
sumptuous, proud, and wicked ; and forgetting the 
great power of the gods, he ran away with the whole 
earth, and plunged it and himself into the depths of 
the sea ! This singular exploit made the interposi- 
tion of the preserving power necessary ; and Vishnu 
changing himself into the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean ; fought a dreadful battle which lasted 
a thousand years ; at length slew the impious Daitya; 
brought back the earth on his tusks, and restored it 
to its usual good order, peace, and tranquillity.* 

The sculptures illustrative of the story appear to 
refer to a period subsequent to the battle, for the 
figures supply the imagination with the idea that 
the boar-headed deity is now solacing himself after 
the toils and dangers of his thousand years’ conflict. 

[* There appears to be confusion here between the story of Hiran- 
yakampu and the legend of the death of his brother HiranySksha. — Cp. 
Vislmupur&na, Book L, chap. 4, Wilson’s note (p. 62, VoL L, 8vo. edn. 
by Hall) and chap. 17. Also Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 29 ff.] 
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The principal figure, Vishnu (four-handed), is execut- 
ed’ with considerable spirit. He stands firmly on 
the left leg. The right leg is raised, and the foot 
rests on the head of another figure. On the right 
knee sits a female ; Vishnu’s left hand grasps the 
small part of her right leg, and his right hand 
passes behind her, a little lower than the waist, while 
he regards her with interesting pig-headed gravity. 
His two remaining hands hold a conch shell and the 
chakra-* Below Vishnu’s right leg is the upper 
portion of a figure with the hands raised as in prayer, 
its lower part being immersed in what may be sup- 
posed a representation of the waves of the sea, (the 
rock being here very rough and unfinished.) Another 
figure, rising out of this imaginary water, is also in 
a posture of supplication ; and there are other acces- 
sories, but they do not appear to explain the story. 

From the back wall of this excavated fane is a 
projection measuring 7 feet 9 inches broad and 
3 feet 6 inches deep. It contains an empty niche, in 
which, however, may be traced the outlines of a deity, 
which the chisel of the workman has not brought 
kite being. A flight of three small steps leads into 
tiie niche, and on either side its entrance, as well- as 
at each end formed by the projection, is a figure in 
bas-relief, with the name, attributes, or office of which 
I am unacquainted. 

Sculptured on the back wall between this niche 
and the north-east end of the excavation is a female 
figure, probably Devi or Parvati, the consort of Siva, 
bathing. She is attended by her females and two 

♦The chakra is a circular piece of metal, not unlike our discus or 
quoit, M. 
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elephants, one of which is pouring a vessel of water 
over her, and the other is receiving another vessel 
from the hands of one of her attendants.* 

On a similar space to the south of the niche is 
another female figure, which I take to be a represen- 
tation of the same great personage ; in this, however, 
I am not positive.! On each side of the principal 
figures are two bulky little fellows, and a fourth 
figure of a more natural size. There are also two 
heads of animals, one somewhat similar to an ante- 
lope’s, the other intended perhaps for that of a tiger. 

The front of this excavation is supported by two 
columns and two pilasters of a handsome style of 
architecture. The ceiling is ornamented- with flowery 
sculpture, but has several cracks in it running length- 
ways ; i. e. in a north-east and south-westerly 
direction. 

About eighty yards west of this place, on the top 
of the hill, may be found, after a little research, the 
stone bed, with a lion for its pillow, which, in the 
account published in the Asiatic Researches already 
alluded to, is called the Dharmaraja’s lion-throne, 
(No. 10); and at a trifling distance S. W. of this, is 
the bath of Draupadi. The lion and bed measure 
in length 9 feet 6 inches, and in breadth 3 feet 
6 inches ; the lion is 18 inches high, and stretching 
across the south end appears as if intended for a seat 
or pillow. The bed lies due north and south, and is 
hewn out and fashioned on the surface of the solid 
rock. There is not the least appearance of the 
place having once been an apartment of a palace, as 
intimated in that account : the top of the hill here- 


[* See note § p. 50, inyra.] 


Et S?e note J p. 50, tupra.] 
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about is indeed quite uneven and irregular, and 
abounds with immense blocks and masses of granite. 

There is nothing more which merits notice on the 
surface of the hill, if we except numerous mortice 
holes, which may be seen running parallel to its 
western edge, and many small flights of steps cut in 
several parts of the rocks. 

Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the 
path in front of the temple last mentioned, at a few 
feet south-east of the pagoda which contains the 
image of Garcesa, will be found sculptured in bas- 
relief, on the eastern faces of two large rocks, the 
Story of the Tapas (No. 11) or intense penance of 
Arjuna. These two rocks adjoin each other, being 
divided only by a fissure. They measure 84 feet in 
length, and about 30 feet in height. 

In this group of sculptures, the principal figure, 
that of Arjuna, is not the largest. He is seen on 
the left of the fissure in the posture of penance ; his 
arms are raised above his head, his right leg is lifted 
up. He is supposed to stand on the great toe of his 
left foot. His arms and right leg appear withered, 
but his left leg is of the natural size. His chest and 
ribs are prominent, but the stomach and abdomen 
sunken ; the whole figure representing emaciation from 
long fasting. Besides this figure there is a multitude 
of others both of men and animals ; and among the 
latter two well-proportioned elephants as large as 
life. The largest of them measures 17 feet from the 
proboscis to the tail, and 14 feet in height. The 
smaller is in height 1 0 feet, and in length 11. U nder 
the belly of the larger elephant there is a small one, 
with the heads and trunks of two others, while the 
head of a fourth is seen between his proboscis and 
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fore feet. These figures of elephants are cut on the 
right hand rock on a level with the ground. On the 
rock to the left, near the fissure, and below the figure 
of Arjuna, is a neat little temple,* with a niche and 
a figuret in it. J ust within the fissure itself is a figure 
like that of the Mermaid, but in the native languages 
it has a name purporting half-woman and half-snak^-J 
Scattered over the face of both rocks there are 
many representations of men, ascetics, monkeys, lions 
(or what are meant for lions), tigers, antelopes, birds, 
satyrs and monstrous animals which it would puzzle 
a naturalist of the present age to nomenclate.§ The 
whole are executed with considerable spirit, and 
occupy a space of about 2,400 square feet. A plate 
giving a representation of these sculptures is publish- 
ed in the 2nd Yol. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.! 


* At the south-east corner of this little fane, in a sitting and 
stooping posture, and entirely detached from the rock, is an admir- 
able figure of an ascetic, miserably emaciated, which, though some- 
what worn by exposure to the weather, bears evidence to the talent; 
skill, and anatomical knowledge of the artist. || 

[f Said to be Krishna.] 

[+ Naga, the name of demi-gods inhabiting the lower regions, the 
upper part of whose bodies is human, and the lower part that of a 
serpent. There is the figure of a male Naga as well as that of a 
female, but the upper part of the body has fallen off and is lying 
in front of the rock.] 

[§ On the north side of the crevice, at the foot of the rock, is the 
figure of a cat standing on its hind legs, witlj its fore-paws raised 
above its head in seeming imitation of Arjuna, performing penance — 
after eating part of Krishna’s butter-ball — in order that the sea may 
dry np and she be thns able to devonr all the fish ! Near the cat are rats, 
enjoying apparently their temporary immunity from persecution.] 

Of See plate I. and plate II., No. 1, supra.] 

01 Said to be Drona, (see note * p. 31, supra,) the figures, now head- 
less, of whose pupils are in front, and somewhat below that of their 
preceptor.] 
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* 

The story of the penance of Arjuna may be told 
as follows : — 

The five sons of PUfidfur&ja lost their dominions 
in play with their cousin Duryodhana ; who, however, 
played unfairly and won through “ guile and wicked 
stratagem.”* The consequence was that they and 
their followers were banished for twelve years and 
• upwards, and were doomed to wander in jungles, 
wilds, and solitudes. During this period the elder 
brother took counsel with the others, how they might 
repossess themselves of their patrimony after the 
tOnn of banishment had expired : and in order to 
Attain this it appeared desirable to gain the mantra 
P4supatastra.t This mantra, or incantation, was of 
such wonderful efficacy, that if it was uttered while in 
the act of shooting an arrow, the arrow became inevit- 
ably destructive, and moreover possessed of the power 
of producing or generating other weapons, which 
not only scattered death on all sides, but were able 
to cause the destruction of the whole world.! This 
mantra could be obtained only from the god Isvara, 
(a name of >Siva) ; and Arjuna, as he was distinguish- 
bd among his brethren for his prudence, fortitude, 
and valour, was employed to procure it.§ 

The hero of this story had to travel fair to the 
north of the Himalaya mountains, there to perform 
austere and rigid penance in order to propitiate the 

[* See Wheeler’s Hist, of India, Vol. I., chap. 7.] 

[t The P&rapata weapon, not mantra.] 

- [J Op. Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 196.] 

1 [§ He went first to Indra by the advice of his grandfather- Vyasn , 
and afterwards, at the suggestion of Indra, to the Himalaya, to 
obtain a sight of Mahadeva. — Cp. Monier Williams’ Indian Epic 
Poetry, pp. 103—104, and Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 194 ff.] 
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god and obtain his favor : and as a preparatory mea- 
sure he was instructed in ail requisite mantras, and 
mystic ceremonies. On reaching the appointed place 
he found a delightful retreat; a grove or forest 
abounding with streams and fruits and flowera, with 
whatever could regale the senses or charm the eye* 
JNot only was the earth most bountiful, but the 
was filled with the strains of celestial melody. In * 
thig place Aijuna commenced and carried on his aus- 
terities by meditation, by prayer, and by ceremonial 
purification. 

During the first month he ate but once in four 
days: during the second month, but once in seven 
days : during the third month, only once in fourteen 
days : and during the fourth month he did not eat at 
all, but completed his penance by standing on the tip 
of his great toe, the other leg, being lifted from the 
ground, and his hands raised above his head.* Has 
is the period of the penance which the sculptor bus 
selected for illustration, in the curious work now 
under notice. The figure of Aijuna is exhibited in a 
posture agreeing exactly with the story, the relation 
of which, however, it seems necessary to continue a 
little further, in order to explain the accessories, the 
figures of men and animals, with which the whole 
face of the rock is covered. 

The nearest irishis, (hermits or ascetics, who by 
austerities and meditation may attain, as their object 
is, riches, power, supernatural arms, or beatitude), 
seeing the intense devotion of Arjuna, went and 
reported it to the god Isvara, who was highly grati- 
fied : but in order to try the constancy and courage 


[* See tin passage from the Mah&bMrata given in the Appendix.! 
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of the hero, the deity assumed the form of a wild 
hunter.* One of his accompanying attendants was 
transformed into a wild boar,f and Arjuna preparing 
to shoot it was interrupted by the unknown deity. 
Who forbade him to strike his game. Aijuna not- 
withstanding let fly a shaft, and so did the disguised 
hunter, and the boar fell lifeless. This occasioned 
an altercation, which brought on a personal combat; 
and when Aijuna had expended all his arrows on 
his antagonist without effect, he tore up rocks and 
mountains to hurl at him, but they too fell harmless 
at his feet. This so enraged our hero, that he 
attacked his foe hand to hand. Such was the daring 
audacity of this act, and the bold and determined 
courage of Arjuna, that all heaven was filled with 
surprise, and the beasts of the forest, and the inha- 
bitants of the etherial regions, alike flocked to 
witness the contest, which was terminated by the 
god’s revealing himself, and bestowing on his votary 
the boon he wished for, viz., the Pa.su patastra.J 
This congregating of the inhabitants of the skies 
and of the forest, this mixture of men and brutes, 
probable the supposition that it is the second 
p6int Or period of the story that has been selected 
by the artist for exemplification, as instanced by the 
particular postures and variety of the figures see® in’ 
this curious carving. 

[* Kirata.] 

[f A Danava (demon) in the form of a boar was about to attack 
Aijuna.] 

[J The story is related in the Vanaparva of the Mahfibhirata. — Op. 
Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 194—196. The combat between 
Aijuna and Siva, disguised as a Kirflta, is the subject of the poem 
KirMfejuntya, by Bhflravi.] 
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Adjoining the sculptured imagery of Ajjuna, to 
the south, are the wide beginnings of an excavation 
(No. 12) having a front of 50 feet, and a depth at the ' 
north end of 40 feet, and at the south end of 35 feet. 

A large portion of the solid rock projects from the 
back of the excavation 25 feet, with a frontage of 23 
feet, leaving deep recesses on either side, in which 
stone has been left rough cut for three pillars. The, 
front of this excavation is supported by five octago- 
nal columns,* whose bases are formed of figures of a. 
grotesque homed animal : a sixth column originally 
existed, its base and capital still remain, but its shaft 
is removed. At a few feet within is a second row of 
six columns corresponding with those in front. The 
ground at the entrance is partly overgrown with 
bushes, and the cave now affords shelter to the vil- 
lage cattle. 

A few yards south of this excavation, opposite he 
a street of the village is an open building, which 
from the sculptures it contains may very properly be 
denominated Krishna’s Choultry (No. 13). These , 
sculptures are executed on the back wall of the '% 
building, or rather that part of the solid hill which 
forms the back wall. They represent the exploit of 
Krishna supporting the mountain Govarddhana in 
order to shelter his followers from the wrath of In- 
dra,t — the god that darts the “ swift blue bolt,” the 


* The capitals of these columns are not unlike those of some of the 
pillars of the Indra SabhA at Ellora, and of the cave temples of 
Elephanta. M. 

[f See the Vishnupurana, Book V., chap. 11.—“ It seems not un- 
likely that this legend has some reference to the caves or cavern tem- 
ples in various parts of India. A remarkable representation of it 
occurs upon the sculptured rocks of Mahabalipur.’’ Wilson's note.— 
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. ■ “ Sprinkler of genial dews, and fruitful rains 

Over hills and thirsty plains.”* 

This action is fabled to have been performed by 
Knshwa with one of his little fingers at the age of 
seven. 

“ With one finger raised the vast Goverdhen ; 

Beneath whose rocky burden. 

On pastures dry, the maids and herdmen trod : 

The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God.” 

Sir W. Jones. 

In the present sculpture, the attitude of the God 
corresponds sufficiently with the story. He appears, 
however, to sustain the mountain with the palm of 
his left hand, instead of the little finger as in the 
poetical version, t The only representation of the 
supported mountain consists of a rough line running 
above the whole of the figures. This line has been 
formed by cutting away as much of the rock as would 
answer the purpose of giving the requisite degree of 
relief for typifying, in the above manner, the rugged 
bottom of the mountain, torn up from its foundations, 
and sustained aloft in the air. The whole group 
looks clumsy ; the proportions are bad ; the counte- 
nances are destitute of expression ; and little praise 
■ 5 fe' due to it either as a work of art or imagination. 
So singular a deliverance from sudden destruction 
ought to have supplied the artist with a subject 
capable of being embodied with great spirit: but 
here, instead, is an inanimate, meaningless group, 
which, but for the principal figure, would not at all 


The story is also given in the Bhagavatapurana. — See Eastwick’s 
translation of the Prem S&gar, chap. XX VL] 

[* Sir William Jones, — Hymn to Indra.] 

[f " With one hand,” according to the Vishnupurana; “on the little 
finger of his left hand,” according to the Prem Sagar.— See plate til 
in Moor's Hindu Pantheon.] 
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have interpreted the story. There are about twenty 
figures of men, women, and children, and as many 
heads of cows or bullocks. There is one tolerable 
figure of a brahmany bull, and another of a cow 
licking its calf while in the act of being milked. It 
may be that the general quietude and repose of 
the figures are intended to imply their security from 
the terrible danger so recently, and still but for - 
the god’s interposition, impending over them. Ill 
another part of the sculpture is a figure playing on a 
flute or pipe ; this may also represent Krislma, in 
his character of Muralidhara, the tuneful* In this 
form he is called Balakrzshna, and is said to have amus- 
ed himself by piping to the swains and damsels of 
Govarddhana.f This figure of Krishna is small, and 
might be overlooked ; it is situated over the hinder 
part of the cow and calf just mentioned. At the 
north end of this sculpture, raised 5 or 6 feet from 
the floor, is a well executed figure of a brahmany 
bull in full relief ; and at the south end are several 
figures of beasts apparently intended for lions : one 
of them, however, resembles the Sphjmx,J having a 
human face with a body of a quadruped. 

Krishna’s Choultry extends in front 47 feet ; is 26 
feet deep and 12 feet high. The roof is made of 
hewn stone, which is partially covered with earth ; 
and is supported by three rows of columns, 4 in each. 
The bases of those in the front row consist of gro- 
tesque figures of a nondescript animal, sitting on its 

[* Lit. “ the flute-holder.” — Cp. plate 60, fig. 8, in Moor’s Tfindn 
Pantheon.] 

ft See Eaatwick’s Prem Sagar, chap. XXII.] 

t A similar figure is met with at Ellora. M. 
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haunches, having curved horns, and a long tail which 
is curled upon its back like the figure 8. 

. On the hill above this choultry is the foundation 
of a rectangular building (No. 14)* measuring 66 feet 
in length, and 42 in breadth. In the middle of this 
is a gateway 12 feet wide, running east and west ; 
and in the gateway are two recesses, each 12 feet 
square, one on each side. Near the comers of these 
recesses in the gateway there are four large square 
stone pillars, 16 feet high, 3 broad and 2 thick, with 
flowery ornaments. This foundation corresponds with 
a similar one (No. 15) about a hundred yardsf distant 
towards the east, in the plain below ; and the two 
form nearly a straight line with a very ancient temple 
situated on the sea shore. 

From the front of Krishna’s Choultry, on looking 
towards the south-west, may be seen on the top of 
the hill, a small dilapidated building (No. 16) quite 
in ruins. 

Beneath this is an excavation\ in the side of the 
hill (No. 17) of a rectangular shape, measuring 25 
feet long, 18 feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. 
The front is adorned by two neatly finished pillars 
and two pilasters. At each end are imperfect traces 
and outlines of a group of figures ; and on each side 
of the excavation in front is a neatly finished niche, 
3 feet high, 3 feet deep, and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
In front of the whole is the skeleton of a verandah 
48 feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide. Steps 
are cut in the side of the hill, at one end of the 

[* It ia said to be the commencement of a Gopuram.] 

[t The distance is more nearly 300 yards.] 

Called lUm&nujajiyyar Maniapam. There is a short inscription 
on the floor.] 
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Verandah, by which there is ail easy ascent to the 
top of it. 

At a few yards distance to the eastward, is a stone 
bed, with an elevation at the north end of it for a 
seat or pillow. The bed is 7 feet 3 inches long, and 
3 feet 9 inches broad, and the pillow is Id inches 
high. ■ ‘ : 

On the eastern face of the easternmost of the 
detached rocks near this place, may be seen another 
group of sculptures, representing the same story Of 
Arjuna ; but the figures are not so distinct as the 
Former, nor equally numerous, and they appear to 
have suffered much more from the weather. 

On the summit of the most southern eminence of 
the mountain is a small ruined temple of sculptured 
stone (No. 18) 22 feet in length, 16 feet in breadth, 
and 16 in height.* Its foundation, which is of brick, 
measures 30 feet by 26. There is no regular acceSS 
to it: the roof has fallen in, and the temple IS 
partially covered by an old banyan tree. There is a 
fine open view of the surrounding country from the 
top of its walls. 

Directly beneath, and cut into the same rock on 
which this little fane is built, is an excavated temple 
(No. 19)33 feet long, 13 feet high, and 17 feet deep. 
In front are four columns, (one of which is broken), 
and pilasters at each end. The excavation contains 
three niches, of which the centre one is the prin- 
cipal ; it has a sort of portal before it, and contains 
a group of figures representing Mahadeva, P&rvatl, 

[* Called by the Brahmans Arakkertnei (^JpTaQaawrOesifiL) 
temple, as one ollock (about 1 J gill) of oil used formerly to be expend- 
ed daily for lighting it. This temple once, it is said, contained 
a lingam.*] 
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their infant son Subrahmanya, five other figures and 
a Bull, (Nandi).* The bull is in front of the prin- 
cipal figures, and on its back rests one of the feet of 
Mahadeva, and one of those of Parvatl. In the 
floor of this principal niche is a circular trench, 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and about 3 inches deep, 
in the centre of which is a circular hole 16 inches in 
diameter, intended probably for the reception of a 
lingam. The other niches contain no sculptures. 
The portal before the centre niche projects from the 
back wall 8 feet 6 inches, and has a frontage of 11 
feet. The front of this is sustained by two sculp- 
tured columns, and it has pilasters where it joins the 
wall. 

This excavation, however, is chiefly remarkable for 
the sculptures executed on its side walls. These 
represent, the one, one of Vishnu’s states of exist- 
ence, and the other a celebrated conflict between 
Durga and Mahishasura. 

I shall first speak of that on the south-western 
side representing Vishnu. Previously, however, it 
will be necessary to observe that considerable un- 
certainty attaches to Narayana,t or the state or mode 
of being in which Vishnu here appears. Hindu 
Mythology sometimes speaks of it as a mode of exist- 
ence of Brahml, sometimes of /Siva, and sometimes 

[* On Mount KailSsa, the “ residence of Knvera, and favorite haunt 
of /Siva.” — Wilson.] 

[+ A name of Vishnu, but especially considered as the deity who 
was before all worlds. The word has several etymologies. That given 
by Manu is “ he whose resting-place (ayana) was on the primeval 
waters (nara),” so called because they are the offspring of Kara, the 
embodied deity. Sec Wilson’s Sans. Diet, under Narayana, Gold- 
stiicker’s Diet, under ayana, Muir’s Sanscrit Texts Part IV., p. 26 
if., and Wilson’s Vishnupurdna, 8vo. edn. by Hall, Vol. I. pp. 55 — 59.] 
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of Vishnu in the act of willing the creation.* Under 
this character Vishnu is represented lying on the 
lotus, as well as on the thousand-headed serpent 
/Sesha. 

The sculpture now spoken of is in bas-relief, and 
measures 13 feet in length and 8 in height. The 
figure of Vishnu is 9 feet 6 inches long, recumbent 
on the snake /Sesha, which is ingeniously coiled for 
his support in several convolutions, forming together 
a couch 3 feet high from the base ; while five of its 
heads, (as many as could well be introduced,) form a 
kind of canopy over the head of the supposed deity.f 
Above the god are two small figures, male and 
female ; below him in front in a kneeling posture, 
three ; and at his feet erect, two. All these but the 
last are diminutive ; but the two at his feet are seven 
feet high, and one of them grasps a club. The village 
brahmans say that two of the figures in front reple- 
te* See passage from the NSradiyapurawa, translated by Yuba 
Kennedy, — Researches, p. 200.] 

f This representation of Vishnu must bo very similar to the follow* 
ing. “Hari is one of the titles of Vishnn, the deity in his preserving 
quality. Nearly opposite Sultan Ganj, a considerable town in the 
province of Bahar, there stands a rock of granite, forming a small 
island in the Ganges, known to Europeans by the name of the Rock 
Jehangiri, which is highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a vast 
number of images, carved in relief upon every part of its surface. 
Among the rest there is Hari, of a gigantic size, recumbent on a 
coiled serpent, whose heads, which are numerous, the artist has con- 
trived to spread into a canopy over the sleeping god : and from each, 
of its mouths issues a forked tongue, see min g to threaten instant 
death to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb him. The 
whole lies almost clear of the block on which it is hewn. It is finely 
imagined and executed with great skill. The Hindoos are tanght 
to believe, that at the end of every Calpa (creation), all things are 
absorbed into the deity, and that in the interval of another creation, 
he reposeth himself upon the serpent Sesha (duration).” — Wilkma’ 
Hitopodeea. B. 
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sent cow-keepers, who had been ill-used by Mahisha- 
sura. These cow-keepers (husband and wife) had 
come to complain to Vishwu. Before they did so, 
however, they had inquired of the third figure, said 
to he a “/Sastrak&ran,” or sorcerer, as to the pre- 
cise time when they might have a propitious op- 
portunity. That while they were making the inquiry, 
one of the attendants of Mahishasura, the figure bear- 
ing the club, came to carry them to his master, to 
punish them for daring to appeal to Vishnu. The 
other figure at the feet of Vishnu hereupon interposed, 
and being one of Vishnu’s attendants, drove from his 
master’s presence the presumptuous servant of the 
wicked Mahishasura. The expression and postures 
of the figures do certainly seem to correspond with the 
story ; but the tale itself suits ill the position and 
circumstances of Vishnu Narayana, which no doubt 
is represented in this sculpture. 

The sculptures on the opposite or north-eastern end 
of the temple represent the conflict between Durga, 
(a personification* of active, not passive, virtue), and 
Mahishasura, (a personification of wickedness.) These 
figures merit particular description. 

The recess in which they are sculptured is 12 feet 

* The Beoatds are represented As good beings, the Asurae as evil 
ones, in so far only as there is any countenance to the fiction of 
personified virtue and vice. That fiction is European. All that I 
have ever read makes the Asuras blameable because of acquired 
power ; and power is subdued by superior skill or force. In some 
instances the Asuras are described as cheated, injured, oppressed, 
rebelling in consequence, and then subdued and destroyed. The 
story of Durga and Mahishasura is the subject of the Chandipa/lia of 
the Skandapura?taf; and is the great occasion of celebration at Cal- 
cutta in the Durgapuja feast, which is anything but virtuous. W. T. 

£t The Chandipalha is a portion of the Markandeyapurawa. See 
note * p. 101, infra. Also Appendix.] 
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9 inches long and 8 feet high. To the left is seen 
Durg&, mounted on what is intended fora fierce lion. 
To the right is Mahishasura grasping a short thick 
club. The figure of Durga is 5 feet high and eight- 
handed : two of her arms have greater relief than 
the others, a circumstance which imparts to the 
figure a much greater appearance of truth and 
nature than would otherwise be the case. The left 
principal arm is stretched at full length, and the hand 
grasps a bow : the right arm is drawn back, as if in 
the act of discharging an arrow : but we see neither 
the arrow nor the string of the bow. Her six re- 
maining hands hold respectively, on the left, a bell, 
a sankha, and something not easily distinguishable ; 
and on the right, the fatal cord (p&sa,) a chakra 
(discus), and a sword. Mahishasura is represented 
with a buffalo’s head and horns and a human 
body. He stands in a retiring attitude, resting on 
his left foot, the right being advanced. His 
figure measures 7 feet 9 inches, not perpendicu- 
larly, but according to the posture in which he stands. 
Above, below, and behind Durga, may be seen her 
attendant warriors, armed with swords and bucklers : 
and also two domestics, one with a switch of hair* 
such as horsekeepers use, the other with a kittisal 
(or umbrella). Mahishasura has a similar attendant 
also. Durga’s attendants are all dwarfish, corpulent 
figures ; those of Mahishasura seem of more natural 
proportions. Durga appears the assailant, Mahisha- 
sura on the defensive. Of three figures between the 
two principal personages, two are in active conflict, 

L* Chamara (chauri), the tail of the Yak (Bos grunniens or Poe- 
phagus), used to whisk off flies, also as an emblem or insignia of 
princely rank.— Wilson.] . \ . 
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and the third is falling headlong. One between the 
legs of Mahishasura seems to have fallen ; and 
another of the same party supports himself on his 
left hand, two fingers of the right being held up to 
indicate discomfiture and alarm. The whole group 
is executed with much skill and ability, and evinces 
the talent of the artist. The figure of Durga in 
particular is represented with much spirit, and is 
graceful and easy. The following from a paper by 
Mr. Wilkins in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, serves to illustrate the story. “ The evil 
“ spirit Mahishasura, in the disguise of a buffalo as 
“ the name imports, had fought with Indra and his 
“ celestial bands for a hundred years, defeated him 
** and usurped his throne : the story is to be found at 
“ length in a little book called Cha ndi* The van- 
“ quished spirits being banished the heavens, and 
“ doomed to wander the earth, after a while assem- 
“ ble, and resolve to lay their grievances before 
“ Vishnu and »S'iva. Conducted by Brahma they 
“ repaired into the presence of those deities, who 
“ heard their complaint with compassion, and their 
“ anger was so violent against Mahishasura, that a 
“ kind of flame issued from their mouths, and from 
“ the mouths of the rest of the principal gods, of 
“ which was formed a goddess of inexpressible beauty 
“ with ten arms, and each hand holding a different 
“ weapon. This was a transfiguration of Bhavani, 

[♦The Chandipfiiha, or Devim&hatmya, of the Markancleyapurana, 
“ in which the victories of the goddess [Chancii, Devi, Kali or Durga] 
over different evil beings or Asuras are detailed with considerable 
power and spirit. It is daily read in the temple of Durga, and furnishes 
the pomp and circumstance of the great festival of Bengal, the 
Durgfipfija.” — Wilson, Preface to the Vishnupurana. See also Muir’s 
Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 370 ff.] 
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“ the consort of /Siva, under which she is generally 
“ called Durga.* She is sent against the usurper. 
“ She mounts her Lion, the gift of the mountain 
“ Himalaya! (snowy), and attacks the monster, who 
“ shifts his form repeatedly : till at length the god- 
" dess planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it off 
“ with a single stroke of her sword. Immediately 
u the upper part of a human body issues through 
“ the neck of the headless buffalo, and aims a stroke, 
“ which being warded off by the Lion with his right 
“ paw, Durga puts an end to the combat, by piercing 
“him through the heart with a spear.” The reader 
will observe that the latter part of this story does 
not correspond entirely with the sculpture just 
described, but this must not surprise us, for the 
Hindu Poets, Sculptors, and Painters, seem to claim 
the license of representing the same action in a 
thousand different ways, and under a thousand 
different versions.]: 

I am tempted here to transcribe the following 
lines, written by Sir William J ones, in reference to 
this subject 

“ § O Durga, thou hast deign’d to shield 
Man’s feeble virtue with celestial might. 


[•Bhavani, wife of Bhava (/Siva) is the name given to Parvati in 
her pacific and amiable form, she being called Durga in her terrific 
form. — Wilson.] 


[+The abode (Maya) of snow (hima), personified as Himavat the 
mythical father of Uma or Durga— hence her patronymic Haimavati, 
daughter of Himavat,” or Pfirvati, “daughter of the mountain.”] 
LJ Cp. plate 33 in Moor's Hindu^antheon.] 

§ It is now almost universally admitted that Sir W. Jones sullied 
bis great talents by writing hymns to Hindu gods. They all borrow 
ecnptural or classical ideas, and paint the personifications of India 
mth cote* not their own. The leading idea in these lines is not 
Hindu, but European. W. T. 
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Gliding from yon jasper field, 

And, on a lion borne, hast brav’d the fight ; 

For, when the demon Vice thy realms defied. 

And arm’d with death each arched horn. 

Thy golden lance, O goddess mountain-bora. 

Touch but the pest— He roar’d and died,” 

Marks of the workman’s chisel may be seen on a 
large block of granite, opposite the front of this ex- 
cavation ; and also at a few yards to the north-east 
of it, on a rough hewn stone, intended for a bed, 
with an elevation at one end for a pillow. The bed 
measures 10 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 inches : the 
pillow is 2 feet broad and 12 inches high. There 
are two small steps at the foot of the bed. 

On some of the rocks between this place and 
Krishna’s Choultry may be seen the rude commence- 
ment of several designs, which have been abandoned. 
Amongst them, however, is a finished excavation 21 
feet long, 1 7 deep, and 9 high. The roof is sustained 
by four strong pillars. There are three niches in this 
excavation, with the outlines of a figure on each side 
of the centre niche. There is also a long inscription 
on the south-west end, now almost illegible. 

About a mile to the south of the village in a small 
palmyra tope is a cluster of monolithic temples. It 
consists of five,* each differing from the rest in shape 
and dimensions, and each fashioned out of a detached 
solid mass of rock. 

The first I shall notice stands a little to the west 
of the others, (No. 20), and is in shape similar to a 
horse-shoe.t It is a neat piece of sculpture 18 feet 

* At a second visit to the place I understood that the sculptor’s 
idea was the construction of five dwellings for the five P&ndavas. 
W.T. . 

[f Called by the Brahmans the Hatha of Nakula and Sahadeva, the 
youngest two of the five Pandavas.] 
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in length, 1 1 feet in width,and about 1 6 feet in height. 
At the south end, that which is right-angled, is a 
roughly hewn niche, and a portal with two pillars. 

The four other temples lie nearly in a straight ljne ; 
but before describing them I would notice an image 
of a lion* and another of an elephant, both as large 
as life, which stand between this small teipple and 
the other four. That of the lion is cracked. It 
measures in length 7 feet, and round the neck 8 feet : 
it is sunk in the earth about knee deep ; neverthe- 
less it has a noble appearance and its body is well 
proportioned. The elephant measures 14 feet in 
length and 12 feet in height. Its circumference in 
the largest part of its body is about 20 feet : round 
its head and throat, 1 4 feet ; and round the largest 
part of the proboscis, 7 feet. It appears somewhat 
unfinished, and is sunk a little in the earth. 

On the eastern side of the temples, near the most 
northern one, is a colossal Brahmany Bull, (Nandi, 
the vehicle of Siva.) Its head and neck only appear 
above ground : the length of the former being 4 feet, 
and the distance between the roots of the horns 
3 feet 3 inches. 

Of the temples, the most northern (No. 21)t is a 
neat little structure about 16 or 18 feet high and 11 
feet square. The top diminishes on all sides by a 
parabolic curve, till it ends in a ridge 3 or 4 feet long. 
It has a niche on the western side, in which is a group 
of figures said to represent Draupadl, the wife of 
DharmartLja.J My own idea is that it represents one 

. *Lion, the symbol of kingly power : elephant— that of great proa- 
perity; and in particular the vehicle of Indra, [called Airayata.1 
W. T. J 

[fCaQed Draupadi's Hatha.] [$ And of his four brothers.] 
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of the consorts of Vishnu or &iva. A female figure 
is also sculptured on each side of the entrance to the 
niche. 

The temple next to this (No. 22)* towards the 
south is of a pyramidal shape, and covered with, 
ornamental sculpture. It is about 1 1 feet in front, 
16 in depth, and 20 in height. It is much cracked, 
has a niche on the same face as the last, but there 
are no figures within. 

The largest temple in the group (No. 23)t stands 
next in order it was abandoned before the design 
was completed and remains in an unfinished state. 
Across the middle there is a large rent, in some parts 
3 or 4 inches wide ; this has divided the body of the 
temple, and caused the separation of a large piece of 
the solid stone on the western side about the centre 
of the verandah. Another large piece has fallen from 
the south-western corner. Unfinished excavated 
verandahs exist round the lower part : and above 
them, on the outside, the body of the temple dimi- 
nishes in width and length, so as to leave sufficient 
space to walk round it. The verandah on the south- 
eastern or sea-face of the temple is almost choked up 
with sand ; but that on the opposite face retains its 
original height, and in it a large block of the solid 
stone projects from the back wall. The roof or top 


[* The Brahmans have named this Arjuna’s Ratha.] 

[f Called Bhima’s Ratha.] 

J Mr. Braddock has by an oversight omitted to give the measure- 
ments of this temple, I therefore supply them from Mr. Goldingham’s 
account ; although I must here observe that in other measurements 
as given by them respectively I find some trifling discrepancy. Mr. 
Goldingham’s says that the temple measures 42 feet by 25 feet, and 
35 feet in height. M. 


14 
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©f this temple is elliptical, and the general design i» 
beautiful and elegant. 

The last and most southern temple of the group 
(No. 24)* is of a pyramidal shape : its base measures- 
28 feet by 27, and it is 34 feet in height. It is neatly 
finished and much ornamented. In the two upper 
stories on the north-western face are niches ; and on 
the ground story of the same face is a portal with four 
pillars, projecting from the body of the temple 4 feet 
Besides the ornaments which it possesses in common 
with the rest, this temple has a profusion of figures 
©f various sizes, representing Vishnu and Siva, in 
some of the many different characters which they 
sustain in the mythology of the natives. These figures 
are carved in recesses corresponding with their size ; 
and over the majority of them are inscriptions, of 
which and of the figures, lithographed sketches may 
be seen in the transactions of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society before alluded to. . .. 

About 3 miles to the north of the village, on Urn 
sea shore, are several granite rocks, one of whiclt 
inclining to the eastward projects about 40 feet above 
the surface like a huge pillar. On another are sculp- 
tured various figures representing heads of fierce 
horned animals, of the precise appearance of which 
it would be difficult to give a written description. 
Returning towards the village, about half a mil e 
north of the village choultry, we meet with a small 
temple built of hewn stone, and resembling in its 
ornaments those already described.! The entrance is 
nearly filled with sand, and the walls are much 

t 

E* This is called Dharmaraja’s Batha,] 

ft Said to be a Jain temple, and called MuknndaniynAr Kdvil.J 
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dilapidated by trees which grow out of them. There 
is nothing, I believe, inside. 

The last of these ancient remains to be described, 
are two temples (No. 26') built eastward from the 
village close to the sea shore. They are indeed so 
near the sea that the surf dashes against the foun- 
dations of them. They occupy a space of about 
1,600 square feet and are becoming ruinous. They 
adjoin each other, being in some sense but one piece 
of building ; but the existence of their two spires 
impresses one with an idea of their being two 
separate temples.* The more lofty structure I 
imagine to be about 60 feet high. This is the most 
eastern of the two, and has, overlooking the sea, 
a doorway 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide. 
Within this temple will be found a large broken 
black granite Lingam,t and a group of sculptures 
representing Mahadeva, Parvati, and their son Kar- 
tikeya or Subrahmajiya.J (The smaller temple con- 
tains a similar group of figures. The body of the 
large temple is inclosed with a massive stone wall, 
which as well as the temple itself bears the appear- 
ance of having been deeorated with much ornamented 
sculpture. Small pieces of chunam still adhering to 
the ornaments give rise to the conjecture that the 
temples were either originally coated with it, or have 
been so covered in subsequent repairs. There can. 


[* Cp. Gubbins, infra.] 

[f It is sixteen-sided, with a perimeter of 6 feet 9 inches.] 

[J The latter name is that generally used in South India. The sou 
<uf Sira is called Kartikeya because he was nursed by the Kri'ttikas, 
(the personified Pleiades, and Subrahmanya because he is the special 
guardian of the Brahman ical order. For the origin of another of his 
nazne% Skauda, see Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 296.] 
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I think, be no doubt that they were once elegant 
specimens of architecture ; though they are now too 
much decayed to retain many traces of their original 
beauty.* The mineralogist might possibly form some 
idea of their age from an inspection of the several 
species of granite of which the walls are composed. 
Some kinds of this rock, it is known, are much more 
liable to decomposition than others, (gneiss espe- 
cially); and the fact is here evident; some of the 
stones are very much decayed, while others appear as 
sound as on the day they were hewn. In a kind of 
passage of the larger temple is a large mutilated 
statue of Vishnu, now lying supine. t 

These temples were formerly surrounded by an 
outer stone wall, part of which only is now standing. 
Two pillars also remain shewing the position of the 
western gateway. 

Huge heaps of granite stones, on several of which 
are sculptured figures, lie in front and on each side 
of the eastern temple, and have tended- greatly to 
protect it from the hostility of the sea, which has 
evidently encroached considerably. Many of these 
stones are of large dimensions, measuring from 6 to 10 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot thick ; and on some 
of them are appearances of sculptured architectural 
ornaments, though the injuries of the weather, the 
action of the water, and the lapse of time have com- 
bined to deface them. About 65 feet in front of the 
eastern temple, and now standing in the sea, ia a 

[# “ Mr. Fergnsson, in his * Ancient Architecture of Hindostan’ 
declares it [the larger temple] to be with the single exception of the 
Pagoda at Tanjur, the finest and most important Vimanain the south 
of India.’’ — Murray’s Hand-Book of India, Part I, p. 31.] 

ft See p. 34, supra.] 
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square stone pillar, (a common appendage, I believe, 
to all the country pagodas), which measures 1 1 feet 
in height and is 22 inches square.* 

At a few yards north of the temples, on a detached 
rock (No. 27) close by the sea, may be observed a 
gigantic figure of Mahishasura represented with the 
head of a buffalo. On a similar detached rock to the 
south are figures of a horse and an elephant’s head 
(No. 28). These sculptures are considerably worn 
by the continual washing and action of the surf.t 
There is no doubt in my mind that the sea has 
made considerable encroachments since the erection 
of these temples, I cannot conceive, were it not so, 
why they should have been built on the shore, so 
close to the sea that the surf in the calmest weather 
dashes against the doorway ; while some of the well 
known appendages of such pagodas are actually at 
some distance in the waters. The large quantities 
of stones lying about the temple, and others which 
partially appear buried in the sea, seem even to in- 
dicate that other buildings also have existed to the 
eastward of these, which are now destroyed and 
overwhelmed by the ocean. 

T have now given an account of all the curious 
sculptures and buildings which came under my 
observation at three several visits to the Seven 
Pagodas, and I believe I have omitted nothing 
which merits notice. I am fully aware that the 
account is imperfect : indeed, I hold it impossible to 
convey a correct idea of the remains of former ages 
by a written description, even if the account be per- 

£* See note t P- lb and note + P- 51, supra. Also Gubbins, infra,'] 
ft There are a number of sculptured bulls (Nandi) lying among 
(be rocks close to the temple on the south side.] 
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feetly accurate. Who could by such means form a 
just conception of the actual appearance of the ruins 
of ancient Persepolis, of Tadmor in the desert, of 
Pompeii, of the various temples in Italy, and the 
remains of classic elegance in Greece and the Isles 
of the JEgean Sea ? We may indeed read of pillars, 
colonades, porticoes, rooms, baths, apartments, and 
a long list of architectural definitions ; but after all, 
the mind possesses but an imperfect image of the 
originals. Pictures and drawings help the descrip- 
tion, but personal inspection is best of all. I there- 
fore advise you, “ gentle reader,” if you have it in 
your power, to visit these singular vestiges of anti- 
quity at Mamallaipur, I can promise you ample 
recompense for your trouble. If you have anti- 
quarian curiosity, you may here satisfy it. If you 
have any disposition to moralize, — as a Christian 
should do,— on the end of human greatness, -you will 
see that though here it has been attempted to “ grave 
it in the rock for ever,” it still passes away ; and 
you will turn your thoughts from these, amongst 
the most durable perhaps of mortal productions, to 
that heavenly city which is indeed eternal. 


Remarks by the Rev. W. Taylor. 

The author of the foregoing paper having done me 
the honor of transmitting it to me for perusal and 
remark ; and the few cursory observations made 
having called forth a fuller explanation of his wishes, 
• — although I do not think myself fully able to-meet 
them, — I offer the few following observations on the 
locality which is the subject of his interesting illus- 
trations. 








h uutmUtled iu the niinu sea.wn , quite itrif at. othei -times . 
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j, JL The Name * This the people of the neighbottr- 
hood colloquially term Mdvalivaram. It is also 
known to natives as Mdbalipuram, whence I pre- 
mium, it became expanded (by Mr. Goldingham if 
I remember aright) into Mahdbalipuram. More 
recently I observe Dr. Babington has made it Mahd- 
malaipur, “the town of the great” (or as Dr, Babing- 
ton understands it, sacred) “ hill.” If the said read- 
ing be actually borne out by the old Tamil inscrip- 
tion near one of the caves, I must submit ; but with- 
out copy, or fae-simile, the accuracy of the reading 
may be open to doubt. There is considerable reason 9 
to believe that the true reading is Mdmallapuram ; 
and the true reading is of consequence. 

Malla is a northern patronymic, or rather titular 
name of a race, like Caesar, at the Medieis, or the 
Bourbons, In local papers of the Mackenzie collec- 
tions, obscure but numerous indications are given of 
a race of chieftains bearing that surname ; of whom 
Deva-malla-raya is most frequently mentioned. This 
chieftain was a (Peninsular) highlander in origin ; 
not, properly speaking, Hindu, but of an aboriginal 
face. Now Deva-malla-raya indicates dignity and 
lineage : of which title Ma-malla-raja, would be 
almost an equivalent ; indicating indeed a lower rank, 
but quite suited as a distinctive epithet of a minor 
offset from the parent stem. Again in the Mackenzie 

[* See Appendix.] 

• According to legendary tradition, one named Mallesuda rnled 
in early times. He seems not to have been a Hindu, as he mocked a 
Brahman, and was metamorphosed into an alligator. An appearance 
of Vishnu is said to have occurred. Before that appearance the place 
was called Mallapuri and MaUapuri-kshetram, from the above Mai- 
Hsudn. Mackenzie MSS., Book No. 33, C, M. 787, Sect. 9. This 
paper ia in the Telugu language. 
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local papers* there is abundant evidence of a gradual 
progress of colonization by Telugu people, from 
proximity to the Godavery southwards, at least as 
far as Nellore ; and various instances 6 occur in 
which those who first cleared forest land and began 
to build a town, gave their own names to the town 
so formed. I would not assert it as a fact,- but 
I regard it as a probable inference, that the 
lo cali ty, in immediate question, derived its name 
from its founder, an offset, or junior branch, of the 
Malla chieftains in the north. I would not leave the 
name without noticing that in a modem Tamil poem 
written in the south, mention is made of the king of 
Mdvalivanam : but whether this place be designated 
or not, is doubtful ; and I do not think such an 
authority could be trusted. — Quitting the name of 
the place we may further advert to 

II. The antiquity, or probable antiquity, of the 
sculptures. That the antiquity is not very great may 
be concluded by inferential deductions ; as 1 . The 
mythology of the figures is Hindu i the general story* 


6 Subsequent to S&l. Salk. 424, or A. D. 502, a person named Mahi- 
znalu, or Mavalamu, left his native place owing to oppression ; emi* 
grated southerly, and built a village of four or five mud huts. It was 
called after the founder Maramalftr. It increased ; and by a separa- 
tion of brothers at a later date Nandi- varam was founded, ultimately 
a town of note. Ibid. Book 49, C. M. 739. 

Tli is is merely an illustration. From a yet unpublished abstract of 
another paper, I find that two persons named Malia-raya and Annama* 
deva-rfiya, emigrated from Vijayanagaram to the district of Arcot, 
or neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and obtained some immunities from 
the wife, or queen, of Deva-rayar. These people Were of the tribe 
of athletes, proceeding from the original stock of mountaineers. I 
cannot identify these persona with Mamalla-puri. At a period later 
than Krishna- rayar, there were four avenues leading from Conjeveram 
to distinguished towns, one of which was Hahibalipuram, then reput- 
ed to be of Vaishnava credence. 
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part of that contained in the Mahabharata ; the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions, at least in some places, San- 
scrit : therefore Brahmans were some way concerned. 
But there is much concurring evidence to shew 
that the first immigration of Brahmans to the Penin- 
sula was not of remote antiquity. Besides which 
consideration, 2. It is beyond doubt that before 
the time of .Kulbttunga Cholan, and his illegitimate 
son Adondai, the whole district bounded on the 
nQrth by the Pennar, on the south by the Palar, on 
the east by the sea, and on the west by the gh&ts, 
was dwelt in by half-civilized people termed Kurum- 
bar, who had embraced the Jaina religion, brought 
to them from the north. Adondai chiefly distin- 
guished Rahchi-puram (Conjeveram) and Tripati, as 
his places of residence, or capitals. The era of 
Adondai is not higher up than the seventh century 
of our reckoning. He is said to have brought the 
Brahmans from /Sri /Sailarn in Telingana, and cer- 
tainly attracted a large colony of Sudra Vellaras, or 
agriculturists, from Tuluva or northern Canara. 
Soon after him the kingdom, which he acquired by 
tHb sword, was broken up into petty principalities, 
and lapsed into a state of partial anarchy. As we 
can distinctly trace the founding of Vellore to a 
period later than Adondai, and to colonization led 
on by a northern chief, so about the same period, I 
am inclined to think, the neighbourhood of Mavali- 
varam was colonized from the north, by one of the 
Malla family with his clan. Besides, 3. The In- 
scriptions are in too perfect a state of preservation 
to be of remote date. As far as my knowledge 
extends, inscriptions, with a defined year, have not 
been met with, in a legible state, higher up than the 
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tenth century. I am aware of one or two apparent 
instances of much higher date, but with the absence 
©f any precise year : hence inconclusive. Fragments’ 
of inscriptions in the Pandya kingdom, (the oldest 
one in the south,) have I believe generally been so 
worn as to be incapable of connected transcription. 
But the appearance of the chiselling at M&valiva- 
ram, (from the distant recollection of about fifteen 
years), is such that it would tax my credulity greatly 
to assign them a more distant date than from three 
to five hundred years. 

If then we inquire into 

III. The origin, or probable origin, of the place 
with its sculptures, my own judgment would lead 
me to fix the possible origin of the settlement at 
Mavalivaram to a colonist family of the Malla tribe ; 
subsequent to the rule of Adondai, and previous to 
the ascendancy of the Vijayanagaram ascendancy in 
the present Carnatic ; that is, (loosely stated), 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries of our 
reckoning. In this opinion I am guided by analogy. 
The Bhonju family, in that manner, spread itself in 
a district ; afterwards subject to the Gajapati princes 
of Orissa. The Malla family, from wild moun- 
taineers, became powerful chieftains in Telingana. 
Many families, in that way, made subordinate set- 
tlements in different village districts of tbe same 
country ; and, about tbe period above indicated, 
some heads of families emigrated from the Karra&aka- 
desa proper, and became local chieftains ; while 
many others at a later period, and from different 
causes, followed a like course. But if I am right in 
this inference by analogy, it does not follow that a 
settlement, made in a before pastoral, or waste. 
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country, would at once become a place of power or 
consequence. The same mode of argument would sug- 
gest the need of some centuries, in order to produce 
each a result ; and we know that many mutations 
occur in such kind of states, when near powerful 
neighbours. Accordingly though the name of the 
founder may have continued, yet, the .conquest of 
the South, began by Krislma-raya of Vijayanaga- 
ram, and completed by Aehyuta-raya, probably* 
overwhelmed any such principality. Such was the 
case with the before local powers at Ginjee, and at 
Tanjore. In those places military commanders 
became viceroys, and their descendants, kings. And 
I think it probable that a chief of this latter origin 
from KarnaZaka proper, (borrowing the idea from 
Ellora), had the excavations and sculptures made 
and the inscriptions recorded ; especially those in 
the HaZa Kannada character and Sanscrit language : 

e In my abstract of tke Tamil manuscript entitled Karoafaka- 
rajika/, I do not find definite mention of such a supersession : but I 
think it probable from the general conquest of the neighbourhood ; 
&nd suppose the district became subject to the local metropolis of 
Ginjee. In the paper referred to (note a) it is stated that Simhama- 
nfiyadn of the VellugAfiviru race ruled at Alivalivaram, and employed 
many artificers, who resorted thither in a time of famine, in making 
excavations and sculptures on the hill. Following out this indication, 
I observe that Yachama-nAyadu and Simhama-nAyadu of that race 
fought a great battle and gained a victory over opposing chiefs in 
gal. Sak. 1523 (A. D. 1601). By that time the power of the Vijaya- 
nagaram sovereigns was broken ; and it said the Mahommedans were 
concerned in the affair, in connexion with Grinjee and Vellore. The 
scene of combat was Ootramaloor. This period would mark another 
change of power superseding the supposed, or rather inferred authority 
of the viceroys from Vijayanagaram. And if Simhama-nayadu 
subsequently employed stone-cutters in the sculptures, then we have 
the period fixed to the seventeenth century. It is not however abso- 
lutely necessary to suppose that all the works were begun by the same 
chief, or finished (in so far as finished) by the same hands. 
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of parts of one 4 of which Dr. Babington has 
given a copy and translation. If this inference 
approximate to truth, the works alluded to must 
have been accomplished in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. - 

These cursory remarks may bo concluded with 

IV. Miscellaneous observations ; chiefly suggest- ,■ 
ed by Dr. Babington’s paper in the 2nd volume of 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society ; the latest : 

essay on the subject, of which I have any knowledge. r 
The value of that paper seems principally to be in f 
the plates, from drawings and inscriptions, and espe- ,'•» 
eially in the deciphering and translation of the latter. 

They prove, (as such inscriptions usually prove) very ♦ 

unsatisfying : for this reason perhaps, that the objects f 

in the mind of the recorder, and in that of the archseo- i 

logist, are entirely different. Of the six inscriptions j 

at this place, to be found in a volume of the Mac- f 

kenzie MSS., five are of unimportant donations, | 

(including, if I mistake not, the Tamil one men- | 

tioned by Dr. Babington ;) and one which is of larger * 

import, has only the name of Deva-raya* a clue - 

d In that incomplete inscription on the “small monolithic pagoda.” 
neither date nor proper name of the king or chief appears. K&ma- % 
raja is a mere epithet, and the other name appears to me strange and 
quite unusual if applied to the ruler. I throw out the conjecture that 1: 

Jayarana is a Sanscrit word modified into Tamil. Stambha, is pure f 

-anscrit for a post, column, or pillar. Jaya-stambha is of frequent | 

usage for a triumphal column, or pillar of victory. I would render I 

Jayarana Stambha by “ the pillar of the victorious one,” without % 

however insisting on being right, because the construction is a little i 

orced ; and merely add that possibly Simhama-nayadu may have had '•% 

the pillar and the inscription cut to commemorate the, victory at f 

Ootramaloor still however preferring the opinion before given, ^ 

4 Connecting this note with note b, I think the same Deva-raya \ 
may be meant, but am not certain. There was only one (I believa) , • 
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to the date. Now this might be Achyuta-deva-raya, 
who was very liberal to Conjeveram : or some one 
later, even a local chieftain ; but not, I conceive, any 
one of the Vijayanagaram dynasty higher up than 
Achyuta-raya. 

The paper by Dr. Babington appears to me to 
contain some minor inaccuracies/ on which it 
might be trifling, or invidious, to dwell ; but the 
supposition that the place was merely an Agrahara, 
and that Brahmans procured the sculptures to be 
made at their own cost, — with the more astounding 
denial, that the sea has encroached on the Coast of 
Coromandel, are not of trifling import. As to the 
first, it contradicts all known experience, in so far 
only as relates to Brahmans laying out funds at their 
own entire control, on such sort of works. The 
second is a point of greater magnitude. I regard the 


of the older Vijayanagaram dynasty that bore that name 'without any 
prefix. He ruled about Si'll. Sak. 1334, or A. I). 1412. In these dates 
I follow one MS. authority, without deciding that it is the best. A list 
with different dates may be seen in Mr. Campbell’s Telngu gram- 
mar; in which also instead of simply Deva-raya we read Ganda- 
Bewa-rfiya. But after Krishma-deva-raya all of the second dynasty 
Bore it, with a distinctive prefix. Probability inclines to the latter 
period, between S. S. 1451 and 1508, or A. D. 1529 and 1586. Never- 
theless it must not be forgotten that about A. D. 1400 the power of 
the Rayas has been traced at Trichinopoly and Madura, in the person 
of a general named Companra-udiyfir, who annihilated the remains 
of the first Mahomedan incursion to the sonthward. The state of 
the modern Carnatic was however too unsettled to permit the supposi- 
tion of the first Deva-raya making grants or donations within its 
boundaries. 

/ It is not my wish to be very particular : however the statement 

by Dr. Babington that “ the copper and stone inscriptions found 

in many parts of the country, are all in the Sanscrit language,” does 
not agree with the mention made by himself of a Tamil inscription 
iaor near the Varaha-mandapam ; nor with the recent discovery of 
some, as is stated, Pali inscriptions in the north. But keeping within 
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few data on which the denial of any encroachment 
of the sea is founded, as quite inconclusive ; though 
this does not seem to be the place for their discus- 
sion, nor yet for the statement of contrary facts and 
arguments. It is a point on which I apprehend 
Dr. Babington to be at issue with truth : but beyond 
this mere expression of an opinion, it does not 
seem important further to pursue the subject, in 
these very cursory annotations. 


Having had an opportunity of reading over these 
remarks after an interval of more than a year and a 
half, and having seen, in the interim, copies of two 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Mavaliva- 
ram, in the Tamil language and old Tamil character, 
I find that the spelling therein is MtlmallaiplUr, 
with two l'g. The language is not the pure old 
Tamil ; but the orthography is so generally correct, 
that the two Is cannot be an orthographical error; and 
if not, then the word does not mean hill. The lan- 
guage is comparatively modern Tamil ; being much 
mixed with Sanscrit derivatives, which is not the 
case with very old Tamil. The name of Deva-raya 
appears ; and an opinion seems to have been formed 

the limits of the peninsula, the interests of truth require me to stats* 
with entire respect, while touching on the subject, that the Mackenzie 
papers contain many hundred copiet of inscriptions in Canaresei, 
Telugu, Malayalam, and Tamil ; many of which I have examined, end 
can attest that, though copies, they are not translations. It is not an 
unfrequent case to find inscriptions with florid Sanscrit slokas at the 
beginning or end, with the real matter of fact in plainer prose of the 
vernacular language- The undeciphered part of the inscription given 
by Dr. Babington requires farther attention, for its present obscurity 
may involve some such humbler termination.* 

{* See App endix. ] ."-w 
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that it meant a Chola king. I cannot positively 
deny such an inference ; nor yet another inference 
that similarity of character in neighbouring inscrip- 
tions, must argue identity of origin. The subject is 
confessedly open to variation of opinion ; and inquiry 
would seem to be requisite before a decision can be 
positively made. 


Supplement by Walter Elliot , Enq. 

Besides the objects of interest usually visited at 
the Seven Pagodas, there is a spot about two miles 
north of Mah&mallaipfir, the sculptures and inscrip- 
tions at which will be found not unworthy of at- 
tention. Proceeding along the sea-shore towards 
Madras, at the distance above mentioned, a quadran- 
gular space inclosed by mounds of considerable 
extent, No. 31 in the map, called by the fishermen 
Devaneri, will be observed. From the appearance 
of these mounds, added to the fact that numerous 
copper coins, glass- beads, and bits of iron, copper, 
&c., are picked up after heavy rain or high winds on 
their surface, it might be supposed that they indicat- 
ed the site of some ancient edifice or fortification : 
but an excavation made in 1840, completely through 
one side, failed to elicit any discovery in support of 
such an opinion. The section was carried, through 
pure sand, to a depth of 20 feet, and the only 
extraneous substances met with were some pieces 
of charcoal, at different depths. 

About quarter of a mile farther, near a collection of 
fishermens’ huts, called <SaZuvan-Kuppam, are some 
remarkable rocks, standing a considerable height 
above the beach, and known by the name of Ic/aiyan 
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Pttdal. One of these exhibits a niche or panel, 
surmounted by an arched border composed of the 
heads of the Siriiha, or fabulous lion of Hindu mytho- 
logy, carved in relief ; while another has been rough- 
. hewn into the outline of the same animal. Beyond 
this is a stone Mandapam, or temple, almost entirely 
buried in the sand. Within is a Lingam. This is 
the site of the inscriptions referred to by Dr. 
Babington, in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the 
Koyal Asiatic Society, as having been sent to him 
by Colonel De Havilland. Of these Nos. 1 and 2 of 
plate 15, pronounced by Dr. Babington to be iden- 
tical, are engraved on the end walls of the MancZapam 
on either hand of the entrance. On tjie frieze above 
the entrance likewise, occurs the word, in each of 
the two characters deciphered by Dr. Babington, 

“ ATIRAVACHAA T DAPALLAVA.” 

At a little distance to the north-west of this 
temple, on a flat stone, (No. 32 in the map), level with 
the surface, occurs the following in old Tamil charac- 
ters : — 

euuerfl tnSy @ ^su^LO/rgr) if S gj to^?^Sa5/l/_/rg in/ru 

Uil.if.uSeo t £l(W)6Ut£!£3£(&j $}@LDirr3eOQpih 
■XLpi&rjX Quirssispim (SjQppjsi. 

“ Salutation ! two Mas 1 * of land in Mdpatii 3 for a sufficient daily 
v meat offering, and a Karanjn 3 of gold for maintaining a lamp, are 
“granted to Ijjagatala* Tamanar.” 

About 100 yards north of the Manc/apam is a, mass 
of natural rock, (No. 33 in the map), one end of 


1 A Ha is a 20th part, [here of a Yeli = G'6157 acres. J 

* ilapaiti is probably the name of a field. ' 

* Karanju, an ancient weight [= about 72 grains.! . ■ - ; 

* Ijjagatala TamAnar “ the Lord of this world.” TamAn&r should prSw- 

bly be Tambinsr j. the title refers to Atirwwcbandesyara. > 
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which is covered with a long inscription in ancient 
Tamil. The character, as well as that on the fla£ 
stone just mentioned, is quite different from those 
above alluded to ; but corresponds with the one first 
described in Dr. Babington’s paper, as “ seen on a 
face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to 
the Varahasvami pagoda” 5 on the south side of the 
hill at Mahamallaiphr, and of which an alphabet is 
given in plate 13. The greater portion is buried 
in the sand ; but in 1840 this was cleared away, 
and a transcript of the whole carefully made, of which 
the following is a translation. The original in 
.modern characters is given at the end of this article ; 
(marked A.) 

“ Salutation ! 

In the presence of TlKuVAYKEim.a 

A « 4 

“In the 37th year (A.ndu) of the reign of Tribudvanaviradeva, 
“Sovereign of the three worlds, 6 7 who having taken (or holding) 
“ Madura, Iram (or Ceylon), and Karuvur, and the crowned head of 
“ Pandiyan, made the Virabhishekam and Vijayabhishekam, (i. e., the 

•‘lustrations of heroism and victory; and, by the grace of 

“ Adisandestvaea, in the temple of Subeahjiajvya Djevar, in the De- 

A 

“ vadSnam— Brahmadeyam — village 8 * of Tiruvinchilur, in the Amur 
“Kdffeun of the victorious Cholamaradalam : 

* A 

“ We Awd&r Tillai Nayakar, the overseer® of (the temple of) Sri 
“ Mahestvara ; Chembiya Mdvenda YfiZAr, the steward 10 of this tem- 

A 

“pie; Pan Makes vara Bailan, otherwise called Aikonda Villi Selvap- 


6 Page 263, [p. 63, supra.] 

* This is read in two senses. Some explain Timvakervi as Sarasvatl, the 
goddess of learning ; while others read the invocation thus, May the 

A 

jfgamus and Vedas be pre-eminent. 

7 TribhuvanachakravartigaZ, a repetition of the King’s titular name. 

* Granted for the support of the gods and of Brahmans. 

.* Kabgkni, literally a watchman or superintendent. 

10 SHk&ryam or chief servant. 


16 
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« pirSn, a Siva Brahman, having proprietary right 1 1 in this tempi* 
« and officiating in it 1 7 ; Ndrpattennayira Batten, also named Aindaiyto 
“ J&anam Pettan, a Siva Brahman, having proprietary right in this 
“ temple and officiating in it; and Tiraviricbiludaiy&n, the accountant 
“ of this temple ; all of ns have sold the lands, (herein undermention- 
“ ed), and executed 1 a deed engraved on stone, in favour of Andar Ka- 
fl ruppdrudaiySnldambi Anputa KQttar, 1T performing his adorations 
“ in this temple. The lands; which we sold to this person because the 
“revenue 14 in the treasury 15 ' of the god has proved deficient, on 
•* account of the decrease in the collections (or assessment 1 5 ) of Tirnvi- 
“ richilur, the property of the sacred name 17 of PiMaiyar, are aa 


“ follows : 

"In Peri yeri Karani, Kurd 

“t AdaikSdu TenkdRu 180 

"tAttipaitem 250 


“ In II aal eri Karani, 

" f Adi Mallai Natan 
“ iBedai CheRuvu 

"In Terigam Karavu or ARputa Kfittan, 
** /TSdcheruvu [?] 

“■( Uvakkundil 
“ l Pavasani 
“ cln Nlredu Karuval 
“(Chi*** Karuval 

“ amounting to Kuris 2,280 


, a 







X 

iS?' 


*>■, 

’ '± 


11 Kaai. 

1 3 Devarkanmi-kshetra. 

1 3 Kflttan is still a title of the nobler class of Todavers on the Neil- 
gherry Hills. 

1* In the Saduragaradi, the meaning of this Word is given as 

Kodivaram, the ryot’s share. 

l s (jsot (_/r jru>, a sacred treasury. Hence, in the Travsncore state, the 
terms employed for that Sircar ; to intimate that the Government is under, 
the especial protection of the deity. 

is gJeaigigJ^j/uL/. 

17 0(§JSiTLDeiresf)> a respectful mode of describing the property of 
the god. 
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In Talai Sari PiZam, 

“ Udaiya Nambi 
“ Kottamanu 
“ Kuditaiigi 
“ Sivadisa 
“ PaZZavritti 

“amounting to Kuris 1,440 

“ Total Kuris... 4,150 
“ Being Nilams 2, M& 1 J.* 

■“This extent 2 Nilams, 1£ Ma, and also the building site and 
m garden containing 400 Kuris situated to the east of Aitputa KOttan 
“ and UvSkknndil, we have sold to this person (aforesaid), to be his 
“property, and have received its value, 300 new cash, into the 
“ PiZ/aiyar’s treasury, and engraved the deed (of sale) on a stone. 

“ Having consented (to his) irrigating these lands either naturally 
“ or artificially, and also conveying sufficiency of water to the trees, 
“ we engraved this on stone in favor of Karuppurudaiyan Nambi 
“ Aitputa Kuttar. 

“ We, the Proprietors of this Temple, have given. 

“ Thus (Signed) Tillai Nayaka. 

a 

“ Thus ( ,, ) Pan Mahesvara BaZZan, or AZkonda Villi 

Selvappiran, a Siva Brahman, having here- 
ditary right in this temple and officiating in it. 
"Thus ( „ ) AZudaiyan JnanamPettan Narpattemilyira Baf- 

, fan, a Siva Brahman, having hereditary right 

in this temple and officiating in it. 

“ Thus ( „ ) Siva [? Sri] Klryam Ohembiya MfivAnda YUlAa, 

“ Thus ( „ ) Tiruvirichiludaiyan, accountant of this temple. 

“ I, NarpatteJiuayira PiZZai, of Tirupp6riyfir, know this. 

“ I, MuRieheZZu Narayana BhaZZan, of Chiaudavur, know this. 

A 

“ I, V4Zan, of Chirudavflr, Amur NaZZu, know this. 

“ I, Periandan, for Muran Kali Nerd and Nekkumaravu, [? Kali 
NeRi, Maaaneri, and Marava] of Mambakam, know this. 

[* 244 gq. ft. — 1 Kuri, 100 Kuris = 1 Ml, 20 Mas — 1 Teli, or 
Nifcwn — See note 1, p. 120, Sfpprfl.l 
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“ I, KurAvi Donaya Baiian, of PaiyanAr, know this. 

" I, Mayindi Kuai [N Arayana] Battan, [of PaiyanAr] know this, 

“ I, Vishamur Kiravan, know this. 

“ I, Amur NaWu YeZan, of Mamallapuram, know this. 

“ I, KuvaZaikkaimi Maya Ki?-an Vichan, [? MambakiiAn VichAairan.] 
Warden of the PiZZaiyAr temple, know this. 

Tlie inscription appears to be an ancient deed of 
sale, and its importance in this place depends on the 
means it affords of obtaining some clue to the date 
at which it was made, and which Dr. Babington 
hopes may yet be obtained from the similar Varaha- 
sv&mi $asanam. That however given in the com- 
mencement is only the andu, or year of the reign 
of one of the Chola Princes, the exact chronology of 
which dynasty is yet to be ascertained. There is, 
however, another inscription, of an ascertained date, 
at the neighbouring hamlet of Pavarakkaran’s 
Choultry, engraven on a stone under a large Plpal 
tree, near the steps on the south side of the tank, 
the characters of which are precisely the same as 
those of the Saluvan Kupparn rock and the temple 
of Varahasvaml ; who appears moreover to have 
been the common divinity of all three villages. It 
is as follows : (vide the original, in modern cha- 
racters, marked B.) 

“ Prosperity ! at the holy time of the Makara Sahkrama, on Wed- 
“ nesday, the 5th in the constellation of UttiraZadi, in the Brahma 
“yoga, in the Balavakarana, in the light fortnight of the month of 
“ Makara, in the cycle year Manmatha, and Sake year 1157, when 
“ Sriman MaharAjAdhiraja Paramesvara Sri Ylra PratApa Yikrama 
“ Deva MaharAyar ruled over the earth, (on that occasion,) Tirttveh- 
“ gnla Nayakar gave the piece of land surrounding the Manrfspam, 
" dedicated by Timmappa, for the halting place at the festivals of 
“ PfcliveHai of PerumAZ Adivaraha Juana PirAn, the deity of [the three 
“ ▼Ol^es] of PAnjAri, TirupArkadal, and Mahamallaipuram, extend* 


ii. 


i 

■I 



■4 
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“■ in g over 1,000 Velia* of land, in the Vadakanadu,f of the K6«am of 
“ Am Or, in the Victorious Cholamaitdalam. — This piece of land, and 
“ the salt pan in Kftttapakam, called Viraya Pamban, have been 
“ given so long as the moon endures for the PadiveZ/ai TirunaZ of 
“ this deity. Additions may be made to this donation. May this 
“ charity be continued so long as the moon endures ! Let the 
“ hidden treasures, waters, minerals, and every thing which the 
“ land or the salt pan contain within their limits, become the pro- 
“ perty of this deity. Any person that injures this charity, will incur 
“ the guilt of having killed a cow on the banks of the Ganges. The 
“ KSniyalars, (or Proprietors of the land), Sengalaiigamar, Nayina Mu- 
“ daliyar, and Vayirava Nayinar, have affixed their signatures to this 
“ gift. Thus also Paiyandrudaiyau Uttamaprayan Annappan, the 
“ village accountant has signed. May prosperity continue !” 

Who Vibrama Deva was, does not appear ; but 
he may have been a local officer, perhaps a feudatory 
or governor under the Cholas ; which dynast}^ shortly 
afterwards gave way to that of the Rayas of Vijaya- 
nagaram (Bijanagar.) The Salivahana year 1157, 
corresponding with A. D. 1235, however, gives a 
tolerable approximation to the Era of the Tamil 
inscriptions ; Avhich, as connected with the worship 
of Vishnu under the form of the Boar incarnation, 
and the representation of the same subject in one of 
the caves, (plate 5 of Dr. Babington), affords also 
some clue to the period at which the sculptures were 
executed. A further guide to the eras of both the 
Tamil and Nagari inscriptions may be obtained by 
combining and comparing some scattered notices 
obtained in other inscriptions. 

An inscription at Dharavaram in Rajahmundry 
shews that a Vira Chola DevaJ was reigning in S. S. 


[• See note 1, p. 120, supra.] t Northern District. 

t He also bore the titles of Kulfittuiiga, which seems to have been 
adopted by several Chola princes ; of the 7th Vishnu Varddhana ; and 
of Tribhuvana MaJla in other inscriptions from the same district, 
Bee MS, Catalogue of the McKenzie inscriptions. 
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1001 or A. D. 1079. His name too occurs in the 
best authenticated lists of the Chola dynasty. I 
have no doubt that this is the prince above alluded 
to. The grant would, therefore, be in 1038, or about 
a century anterior to that of Pavarakkaran’s 
Choultry. 

That these Tamil inscriptions were posterior to the 
formation of the Atichandesvara Mandapam, the 
Rathcis and the temple cut out of a single mass 
of rock, (from which Dr. Babington copied the 
Kamaraja inscription,) is established by the in- 
. vocation of Adisandesvar,* the tutelary deity of 
Tiruvirichilhr, in the inscription on the rock. 

In a copy of a Grant at Pifhaphr, in my posses- 
sion, Vijayaditya, the founder of the ChaZukya 
dynasty of Kalinga, about the middle of the 6th 
century,! is described as “ destroying the southern 
“ King Trilochana Pallava, and, through the decree of 
“Fate, losing his life in that country.” From the 
title Pallava it may be inferred that this chief was 
of the same race and probably the same family 1 as 
Kamaraja, surnamed J ayara?i astambha (the pillar 
of successful war), and Atiranachanda Pallava. 

Another inscription, engraved on a set of copper 
plates, (in the possession of Mahendra Shanta, a Jain 
Guru at Hyderabad,) and of an era 60 or 70 years 
later, contains the following passage : — 


* Adifandesvara must be identical with “ Atiranachandesvara,” the 
Lingam set np by Atiranachanda. See Dr. Babington, Trans. Boy. 
As. Soc., Vol. II., p. 267, [p. 59, supra.'] 

In Tamil, the # pronounced “ta” at beginning of a word, and “da” 
ift the middle, is identical with the Granthaand NAgarl "ta”; and 
is tiie only Tamil equivalent for the NAgart “ cha,” [“ *a,” and “ sa.”] 
+ About S. S. 478 or A. D. 553. - • 
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** Having cpnquered in battle, the hostile kings in the different 
“quarters, &c., he acquired the names of Paramesvara and Vikrams- 
“ ditya.* * * § Moreover, Pallava Mardu was overcome by this Lord Sri 
“ Vallabha, who annihilated the renown of Narasirhha, surpassed the 

A 

“ valour of Mahendra, and excelled I.s'vara in affability. He has justly 
“ assumed the title of Sri Vallabha, being in the unprecedented pos- 
“ session of Ranchi, as it were the loosened zone (kanchi) of the 
“ Nymph of the south. He is also rightly entitled to the name of Raja- 
" malla, having secured his acquisition by his large and strong arms, 
“ and conquered the chief (Palaka) of the Mahamalla race.” 

From these facts it may be inferred, that the 
rulers of Mamallaipura were in a state of independ- 
ence in the 6th and beginning of the 7th centu- 
ries. We know from other sources that the Chola 
Kings reduced ToncZama/irfalam about the 7th 
eentury.t At that time it was parcelled out among 
a number of petty chiefs of the Kurumbar race,J 
who with their followers were almost entirely 
extirpated by the Cholas. The family that possessed 
Mamallaipura was probably one of the principal of 
these. The excavations therefore could not well 
have been made later than the 6th century. Neither 
could they have been much earlier, for the forms of 
the letters bothGrantha and Nagarl do not justify 
tire supposition of a higher antiquity. § 

Under the Chola dynasty we find Tamil invariably 
employed as the character of inscriptions. 


* This refers to one of the early Chalnkya kings of Kalya n, who is des- 
cribed in the beginning of the copper plates as son of Satya Sriya, grandson 
of Ktrti Varma and great grandson of Pulikesi. His era was about S- /Salta 
64S, corresponding with A. D. 620. The Kalinga and KalyAn dynasties were 
collateral branches of the same race. 

. f Ellis in Trans. Mad. Lit. Soc. p. 19. 

J 2nd Report on the McKenzie MSS. by the Rev. W. Taylor, p, 86. 
CMadrae] Journal VII., p. 311. 

§ See Friasep’s comparative table of Hindu alphabets. 
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* <■ 

Whether all the temples were excavated by the 
Pallavas seems questionable. They were evidently 
worshippers of Siva. Many of the subjects, parti- 
cularly those in plates 2, 5, 7, 10 of Dr. Babington’s 
paper, belong to the Yaishnava creed, which is more 
particularly referred to in the inscription at Pava- 
rakkaran’s Choultry, and is known to have been of 
later origin. It is not improbable, therefore, that . , 

these may have been the work of more recent f! 

devotees, emulous of the fame of Kamaraja and * 

Atiranachanda Pallava. | 

In the possession of the Pujari of the modern j 

temple is a deed in Telugu, engraved on copper S 
plates connected by a ring, with the figure of a boar f 

and a sword on the seal, purporting to be a grant of j 

the village of Nelatur to Kesavarya Sri Bang&charya 
by Venkaiapati Srldevaraya in the Saka year 1532, ■ ; 

Plava Samvatsara. \ 


A. 

(\j.wtuna, jSjBd—oGUJ 5 «u 




QJ-&-A xsn LD^jen^iLjiEipriptja utresmig-iuGsr Qpt^.i 

pBs\)iLjtb Q<srrgm(bl off jr^ysS'Qeuj.&ripih eSt^uj ^s^Qeiq.sQpu» 
ussst^sSujq^&P.uj _J?jQD-nGuj5G{P j- Q^euib^iurresm® - m.u)isr-6U 
ott i—Q&ir^i&akL-eopprrfipiraQ&rrtLi-p Q o S i 
prremweQjj&v Q^.ium fBl<£e8ifi&@ S x (!5 es>L.uj euo~a I 

Q^MirQxiru9w^QLroQemuviTQ% : .eiijr(rr)enveo{°£jaQairu3eMfy8, 
Q^minnTsB^iresS^sssrL-iriir^ik^somiuaQ^LCiu^jmaBiu^Qsb 

LDtSlll aL’SFj QciICTT IT Q fj l_S ll^ev &,rr CDV&H j arJ nt StH&UjIT 

^>emea Q^_ 6 u,t$sst lBQ ^iLQsaressr 

eveuui 9 jrir(a>}«siuesiUjQ& 2 >uvnruL-L- l %Bi iSdQsffuSei) eut&sMof 
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m 


tM—iu&ei n-^esm<£tQpeuirsau iBQspp $jrp j$i «gj fsjrjGDi—UJrr 

esr ^mBibQup^^esr isirpupQpassr^sfaSiruL-i—^iiLD — Qsir 
u9ev ««53r«0 Qnf s e9tS£& etiiemL-tuir sniiii - Jj)«auaudbr(?fiu/r0ifi 
£G?<x/ra9eQeo (^LDiSiLipQ^dr^ih ^ essti—trir <s0u^0«»L_iLi*r 
enrii>i9 ^sjpLjp s^-ppptp^ /SeoeSSsa eUjSrr emin uessressB ««> 
QsuiLip (p,Qpp uifi&ireii'gj iSenZsniuirrr ^q^ibitih rntretsdiutris 
j@ qF)gQ £ & eo e^Gir ^ertj if! eo ^jem p ^)puui-j jyidpinu ltS jUessr 


t~rr irp^fledpiLipsinp ^)jrudes><siuireo isiriu-xerr {g)6uir£(S) eSpjpi 
(BjfBpf s iSevLp/reu /pi — Quid Quid «tpssfiii$«v jy&ni—airQQpeiir 
a^£tt - &jj irr^t/u) ld - jjpfslu ulLl^ib 8jj - 3-irr®u) ti> - sear 
peo & id atp6&u9eQtr£EUr>e\$Gti mirpeguui - QirtLemL- Q&jpiaiiii 

Qpia&LCiXQp 6u quid rr esr ^pL/peh-ppeguus - P-tsijrr f&^&isr pjspin- 

Uirai&irifliLjih riQjrtrQ&Qp isu^jih. ^ * ■xapeu^nh - •% a _8j] - 


e-p&-/rr jtfid - p^so^iduunenp^i&i s_Eo/_iti isihiSiiLjLn - Qair/b 
pLorregmh - (ajip-pirEiSiL/tGjj - Seupir&eguLn - uL-j—eQqjjpfi 
- 'it. J§il ~ - u i - «|t_ gj - &prrr®(i) - @«n> - 

/SfiO/i - 2 .LW - $)lh£eVLD - Jj)jT 633 rC?i_ 6 j} 0 LO/T 6 U«D' 7 iiyt/) - Jtf 
pLjp3h-Ppesu£(v ) LD - tuautr&rpiemipgpx^iEJ Stpi^LaBssriL/LD- 
&-Gnui—U6toLJiLiLo-Sg]#‘rr r LD-^eurripj arressihuiTm Qujpitb 
«92si)£($ijeQpjr)i i96rrSsfrujiTir isffjUes3ri_rrjrppj£(&) a»a£Q&tiL- 
Lfpl&G/r# - K- /rr — ^jasira Qp6grepirpjpi£(&jL[> - e92a)<s0 i a> 
fBpjp aevQeuiLip& (^QpQprrLSkiQs^ansr&^fkp^ Mtruirtu Qeu 
mrQtoijpui - Jj)en p£&£&i^&i&iu> - <a-iflsetfl(2sv Mirumu Qeu 
«bt®s> Qairpp @irujnustiu> gj[}uuip£(9)0 ! &ihu>p!p pi ® 0 uy 
0 osiL^iuir m tbi9 jt/pL/p ak-ppir £ 0 smQetnLip (e^QpQpirth. 
j§)£(oxirti9ev euu/r JSpQpum - gfluutj l «0 ^j&nsu fSevSso is mu 
«6ar eTQpppj - ^uutp£(aj gasman ^j£Gasiru9£}esiresDd s_«Di_iu 
& etiepJj it g/oesuT esrQ &&>p&jrp jn pjj ' Qturcmn eBeveSQ&ev&i 
i9jrir^s)Bsr usbritiirQ me ircuruC-i—eiiT eTQgpgj - ^)uutp£^ g) 
emQiQmmjSev sirensdtLjenii—iu S! eveoj^ rr^sssr sir Qaq>p£djrpjp 

.g 5 <w?j«Di_(U/r 6 ar ^irisih Qupgp^ar iBirpupQpessTt^uSiruiL 
t-MBGTQgpjp - gfiuutp.£( 9 j gjesttu @euairid iuib Q&Lctt9ujQp 
&WSB Geuonrea erQgpjp - @)uuip.£(& ) ^emsu GamSeo « 

17 
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«Str*0 «r (tg?& — ^uuip. ^f/SQaj 

6 it {slqfjuQufrfl a^/r tBapu<iQpessr^)u9a iQdtt’&sirQtuadx - )Ci 
uif. jfplQeada SjpjprtfjyjT Qp'S&Q&L-Q iBimiTujsmssDL-i—Qsa 
da - ggjuuip. ^jSQoiea S jpjpirgfoit ^j^tpHnsaiJSl QeneaaQest 
da - gjtiiutp. jfp/Qesibhr LDatauaiSipada ms8,Qestp&i(&) tap 
Oesr Qafliurrsssti—nQestda - ^juutp. jfjSQeada 
eDUiuspirir (SjQmred Qq.tr east tuutL.L-Q earn - gjuutp. jy j3 
Qeada *8>utU63}irii r L£>«9 maairiusssr uiLt—Qesrdtr - §fiuu 

tp. jyrSQeuGtr eS&(tptr& tpaiQeinda - ^juutp. jpfSQeada tairtaso 
€» LjjrpQprriBeo ^^pirmmLQQetiernrQestda - g^uuip. jfplQtu 
da ^jutQeadstrttJtrir GpeupqjjLL(aj6a$sa& aessressBuotihuttaSipir 
dg eQdaaSjrQestda. 


6 . 

6 uusu|(/t?j Lada ia&nrtrn&a$rva&uaQiaimrtru$j<sS‘irui3 
rptru eBdSam Q pea taatrjr amir i9an ^effjrad^ tuw umtsB&V 
(TfjenaiSdap - axtrupib - ^ar@u)<sr - Qta pQsFeoenaiSdap up 
da tapsii 0 «/ p/j,i LDtBgminuppi ^jpteauai^jp 
Ljpsurrirfiptb - s^ppijTL-L^.rr^tLjLD - iHpuMsQiurr&Qpua- uasueu 
esjrssar Qpuo Qupp - lasa^iispia lj sda essf! uj&rrev ^ 2 ) Qeo -Q& 

tuikQsa ssta i—Q&tTLpiD&ML-tsopjp] - ^(tptr Q/sitlLi_^^i ~ etiL- 

aisadJS ^uSjrCosasSuupjj/^esr ( £) 0 uurrir&&u.da 

ia&tnae<o%30Li!r l £'g2 Quartan da - jy.!%levairaLC> - ^a&aiin9atrda 
uatpQ&nLmt— fOlqijisirdtr er i^piipQ^^Sp tMesstt—uth pr^ipieap 
LiapQmedSsitLjLD £e)um>uu^s) 6V & truest LCfr&sqih - aeuaiS ^p 
mfVjeuppt&jpiresruurs&iii, - t^jii§mm>3h.ppuammp^60 effatuu 
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tkx&ggiii- eptTTj *9/sirp$S}li£> - e-ear L^ire# ggjihp r@Q*$* 

urgsuutTey-jressr &&GQ£Fqppmuu iSn/rilippiu^ih - §)&p (Q/rearu 
i9jrirasii(ox Q&Goeo&&L-6iiprrxe>]ii>- pesnoppii^ - jy 
ir miiiU asm east/ esreueir - Qan&em&mazstniruSQeo st9SshUUar&neii 
eusnppp QpireppSCoeo Quit &£& i — suit jn neijih - {§)isp pernio 
ppi'i(3j anresSturrenir - Q&ib&GQiB&iofir. i5u9evraj>ps$HJirir~6J 
u9jreui5ii9$&)iT erQgppj. {Q)uuip.a(3j esairixsaTs^ emuiuegyr 
q^emL-iuiresr e-ppun9jrirnjen jyeaetsruue& eiagp pi - larvso 




Y. — On the Inscription near the Vardhasvdmt 
Temple, at Mdmallaipuram or the Seven Pagodas, | 
with a transcript and translation. [By Sib Walter 
Elliot, k.c.s.i.] I 

’ __ _ "|4 

[From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII. 1844. J 

T HE above-mentioned inscription is cut in a niche, | 
on the face of the rock against which the ■ 
modern pagoda is built. The eastern side of the f 
building abuts on the niche, about one-fourth of “ 
which is in consequence covered by the wall, and a f 
considerable portion of the writing is thereby hidden if 
from view. The circumstances under which the f 
transcript was made, will be found in the Proceed- | 
ings of the Committee of the Literary Society of J 
the 6th July 1844 , at the end of this No. [ 31 ]. Three "'i 
copies of the inscription* were made by three dif- 
ferent parties, which were collated by Tanrfavaraya 
Mudaliyar, the learned Principal Sadr Amin of | 
Chingleput, who also supplied a Telugu paraphrase J 
of the whole, by the aid of which the present | 
translation has been prepared. 

Svasti Sri ! X* 9 

In the 9th indn of Koppara-kesari-varma, also called Uiaiyftr 8ri | 
R&jendra Devar, who having taken the whole ZrattaippAdi seven 
lakhs and a half, having intimidated Ahava-Malla in battle sudd the ' if 
pitfel (koppam) of his army, seized upon his elephants and horses, 
and performed lustrations of victory, when he deigned to sit upon hie yf 
throne ; — the citizen* of Janantthapnra which is Mftmallapara the 
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chief city of Amfimai in Amurkofra in the prosperous Ckolam anda- 
lam, (Sdramandalam) and we the inhabitants of Perilam, do record 
that the eastern boundary of the land which we have granted for 

* a 

AivAr (Arvar)* in the temple of Paramesvara Mahavaraha Vishnu 
in onr village, inclusive of the land formerly held free of tax, as 
Devadinam, lies west of Sikulticheri — its southern boundary is the 
north side of VayalurAn kamnar nilam, belonging to Mahavishnu in 
this village, — its western boundary is the vast (shore of the) back- 
water (or creek) — and its northern boundary (reaches to the) 
south Bide of the temple of Mamallai Perumai and to the fresh 
water well on the south-east of the KonAri — we have granted to the 
Devar as Devad&nam, free of tax, all the lands within these four 
limits, over which the guana has run and the tortoise has crawled, 
inclusive of ntr nilams and punjey nilams, setting apart four tadixf of 
land with trees and arable fields within this tract, for the expenses 
of meat-offerings (bait) to the deity, and determining that from the 
produce of the remaining ntr nilams, one padakku% and four ndris§ of 
paddy, which at the rate of two-fifths are (or yield) one kuRunitf of 
rice, shall be set apart for the offerings of food to the Devar for the 
two sandhis or stated periods of worship at four ndris of rice for a 
sandhi — and also one kuRuni of paddy for two sandhis at four ndris 
for a sandhi — for two sorts of IcaRis (or meats) for each sandhi, two 
and a half scvidaji\\ of ghee, one tiri** of curds, adaikkdya consisting of 
two areca nuts and eight beetle leaves for a sandhi, in all three kusunis 


* This Alvftr is still worshipped by the Vaishnava Beet under the name 
of BhAta, in the following invocation : 

- X-CT'OtfS'olltt 

“ I adore Bhfita who from a portion of Vishnu’s Club, was bom in a blue 
lotus at MallAptrri on the sea-share, under the sign of the Balance In the 
constellation of the Dolphin." / 

[t Lit. “rods.” l square rod = 1 fcuri. — See note • p. 123, supra.] 

J Two marcals, [maroiefed!.] 

§ A padi or measure, [= in different localities, from 60 to upwards of 100 
cubio inches, the present standard Government measure,] the [fourth, fifth, 
sixth or] eighth part of a marcal. 
f A marcal. 

' || A seuiAa is the 120th part of a padi or measure. 

US Half padi or measure. 

[tt fl q mfig n h pT wr i 
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and four ndris of paddy for two sandhis should be paid, and that the 
people who cultivate the lands, and the people in the MadaviZ£g&m* 
of this Devar shall not be subjected to the payment of any tax. I 
wrote at the desire of the citizens of Mamallapura or Jananathapnra 
and the people of PeriZam— signed : Tiruverichiludaiy&r Tondan 
Adavalan — Karwattan of this village ; this is my writing. 

k 

This is OZinagan Madaiyan Aragiya Chola the Amfir-nZiZZn MftvAn- 
daveZan’s writing. 

This is OZinagan Chandraeekara’s signature. 

This is OZinagan Naraya»a’s signature. 

This is KaZatturan Sutti Araisan's signature. 

This is Konandai SiraZan SeZZi’s signature. 

This is IrwZipuravan Saiiganagan’s signature. 

This is Mappudi Narayanan Madakkali’s signature. 

* 

This is Mappfldi A mm Adi Arava Murti’s signature. 

This is Uchahkiravan Mngalinagan’s signature. 

This is VaredSrancheri Udaiyan Arayan Pichan’s signature. 

The person who molests this charity will incur the sins of having 
committed capital crimes on the banks of the Ganges and at Kumari. 

Svasti Sri ! 

In the 9th aradu of Koppara-kesari-varmar (or) Udaiyur Sri Rajen* 
dra Devar when, having taken IraZZaipadi of the whole seven lakhs 

4 

and a half, having intimidated Ahava Malta midst the pitfel of his 
troops, having seized upbn his elephants and horses, and having per* 
formed lustrations of victory, — he deigned to Bit on his mighty 
throne; we the inhabitants of Tiruverichi, the Devad&nam and 

4 * 

Brdhmadeyam (village) in Amurndd of AmflrkoZZa in the prosperous 
Cholamandalam, do write — that the eastern boundary of tbe lands 

A 

which we are to grant as Devaddnam free of rent, for the AZvar in 
the temple of Sri Paramesvara Mahavaraha Yishmu, in Mamalla* 
pnram or Jananathapura the chief city of this Nad lies west of Kom- 
madikundil in the road to the tank Vawiakkaneri — the southern 
boundary (of it) is the north of PaZZaeheEuvu or the land called 
KaZatturan paramana mugali — the western boundary (of it) is east of 
the field (called) Satturan Chandra Sekara kirama vittan — and the 
northern boundary (of it) south to the field (called) Kenyan semme 
meZZan kunavan. We have granted for this Devar, the three handled. ' 
kuris of the land (named) Enamennu within this boundary as 
Devad&nam free of rent, together with the water to irrigate this land 
from the tank Varmakkaneri and also the water channel. — Ws are to 
free the cultivators of this land from the payment of the principal 

, * The establishment or inmates of the temple. . 
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iperitvari or aym) and sundry (silavari or additional) taxes — and 
alto from forced labour, (veWi) and the carrying of burdens and 
pounding of grain for the food of persons of all descriptions. Thus 
having agreed, we have granted (this) as Devaddnam free of rent. 

A 

1, Bhiradvaji AdavalSn, a ,Siva Brahman of Kaapakkam in this 
NSd, wrote this at the request of the inhabitants of Tiruverichi. 
This is my writing. 

This is the writing of PadAyakkiram vittan. 

This is the writing of Devaganata pai/an of this hehetram. 

This : Satandai mallan sanagan. 

* * * * (effaced.) 

* * * * OZinSgan Narayanan. 

This is my writing, * * * * 

, This * * * * of this kshetram. 

■ * * • * * Pattan. 

I know, this is the writing of Arumbakiran Kari Iraman, MuvSn- 

A 

davejan of Amurnad in the prosperous Cholamandalam. 

' A 

This is the writingof 'Honda, AiavalSn the Karnattan of this village, 

A 

In this andu, Olinagan MSdaiyan, Mflvendavelan of Amfimad, 
granted 90 goats, for a lamp to be kept always burning. 

Kamakodan selavan, &c. 

The remainder is defaced. 

Two grants to the same temple are here recorded, 
both made in the same year but by different parties. 
The opening sentence of both is word for word the 
same, and constitutes the most important portion of 
the deeds ; possessing a double value both as afford- 
ing the means of ascertaining the exact date of the 
Tamil inscriptions at M&malkipuram, and as a 
historical record confirming in a remarkable manner, 
a fact of some importance ascertained from totally 
distinct sources. In a paper on the Chahikya 
Princes of Kalyan in the Dakhan published in the 
IYth Yol. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatie 
Society, and republished in Yol. VII. p. 193 of this 
Journal, it is stated on the authority of an in- 
scription at Anigiri in the' Dharwar district, that 
Somesvara Deva Chahikya I., sumamed Ahava 
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Malla had been invaded by the Chola R&ja who had 
ravaged the southern provinces of Kuntala-desa, and 
destroyed the city of Pulikara-nagara, the modem 
Lakshmesvar near Savanhr. The ChaZukya in- 
scription asserts that Ahava Malla defeated and slew 
the invader, and there is no doubt the invasion was 
ultimately repelled. But enough is admitted to 
show that it had been in the first instance eminently 
successful. The present inscription evidently refers 
to the same fact, and there is no doubt that Vira 
R&jendra Chola, sumamed Koppara-Kesari-Varmais 
the Chola RAj& above referred to. This is further 
confirmed by other inscriptions of this same pijnce, 
on the magnificent temple at Gangondaram, on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears to 
have been the founder. One of these, in the 5th 
year of his reign, runs thus, “ Ko-Vir&ja-Kesari 
Varma named Rajendra Deva, wielding the sceptre 
with valour for a companion and munificence for an 
ornament, freeing himself from the blackest sins, 

A •'•HI 

having intimidated Ahava Malla of Kudala Sail' 
gama, having vanquished the Vikkilan and Singalan,* 
and taken their queens with their effects and car- 

A 

riages, and having a second time terrified Ahava 
Malla in battle ; having also recovered Vengin&rftt 
and fulfilled the vows of his elder brothers, Ac.’’ 
In a subsequent grant in the same temple he is 
described as “having perpetuated his fame in the 
northern country which he conquered, &c.” 

The kingdom of Kalyftn had not long before been 
rescued from foreign enemies by the great grand- 
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* The Singalan most refer to the King of Ceylon. 
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father of Somesvara Deva I., and may not have been 
yet fully re-established, thereby inviting the attacks 
of its southern neighbours, who were then in the 
height of their power. The inscriptions of the 
father of Somesvara Deva I. named Jayasiniha, 
show that he also was at war with the Cholas, but 
their differences must have ceased with the contest 
recorded in the present inscription, for the youngest 
son of Somesvara Deva, — Vikramaditya II. was the 
most powerful sovereign, not only of his race but of 
his time, and ruled over an enlarged and extensive 
kingdom for 52 years, in the numerous extant in- 
scriptions of which, no mention occurs of a Chola 
war. On the other hand, the Cholas had attained 
their greatest prosperity at the period of the inscrip- 
tion, in the time of Vira R&jendra Chola, whose 
father Raja Raja Narendra, acquired possession of 
the whole of Telingana, by intermarriage with the 
eastern branch of the Chahikya family, sovereigns 
of Vegidesam, and left to his son a kingdom, ex- 
tending along the coast from the mouth of the 
God&vari to R&mesvaram, and inland probably over 
the greatest part of the southern provinces of this 
Presidency. 

The next point is to identify the era of Vira 
RtLjendra Chola with that of Somesvara Deva I, 

A 

surnamed Ahava Malla. The latter has been ascer- 
tained with tolerable precision in the paper above 
referred to, and is shown from a comparison of several 
inscriptions, to be from about S. S. 962 to 991.* 
By a valuable inscription recently procured, I find 


* Madras Journal, Yol. VII- , p. 19o. 
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that Rajendra Chola succeeded his father R&ja R&ja 
Chola in S. S. 986, and the same authority shows 
that he still continued reigning in S. S. 1001. It is 
clear therefore that he was not killed in the action 
with Somesvara Deva. But besides that the meta- 
phorical language of the inscription does not im- 
peratively require such a rendering, it is very possi- 
ble that Rajendra Chola may not have commanded 
in person, but may have intrusted the expedition to 
one of his generals who, as shewn by numerous in- 
scriptions of that age, were in the habit of assum- 
ing the family name of the sovereigns under whom 
they served. The date of the inscription, the 9th 
of his reign, would therefore be S. S. 995 or A. D. 
1073. The battle of Lakshmesvar must have occur- 
red very shortly after his accession, for the Gan- 
gondarain inscription already quoted is dated in the 
5th of his reign. The synchronism therefore of the 
three records is perfect. 

The last object of inquiry is the identity of the 
places referred to as the scene of the war.- The term 
IraMaippadi used in both the Chola grants, does 
not occur in any of the Dakhan inscriptions that I 
recollect. It may, however, have been the familiar 
term for Kuntala-desa in the south. Instances of 
such diversity of nomenclature are not uncommon. 
In the Dakhan, at this day the Tamil country and 
people are invariably called Konga-des and Kongas. 
At Malacca and by the Malays generally, the peoplb 
of Southern India pass under the name of Klings, 
from the ancient Kalihga. Now we know that a 
powerful race, the Ratta Kula, originally overcome 
by the ChaZukyas and held in subjection for several 
centuries, again obtained Hie ascendancy about the 
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i9th century, and were finally subdued by Tailapa 

A 

Deva ChaZukya, the great grandfather of Ahava 
Mai la in S. S. 895 or A. D. 973. Among the titles 

A 

of Ahava Malla himself, we find an indication of 
the more recent independence of the Rattas. In an 
inscription at Nilgund in the Dambal Taluk of the 
Dharwar district, he is described as “ possessing 
the lofty golden parasol and the whole territory that 
had belonged to the Rattakula chief, <Sri Yira 
Martane?a.” A distinguished family of this Ratta- 
kula, likewise flourished at Parsghur and Samdatty 
in the Dharwar district under the ChaZukya dynasty, 
and a considerable town yet exists under the name 
of Rattehalli on the Wardah, about 30 or 40 miles 
south of Lakshmesvar. 

In the Gangondaram inscription, the ChaZukya 
prince is designated as Ahava Malla of the Karfal 
Sangama. This is the name of the junction of the 
Tung4with the Bhadra river near Huli Honore, 
where is situated the Mafham of a celebrated Guru 
of the Smarta sect, usually called the Kudalgi 
Sv&ml.* 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that 
“ IraMaipp&di” was the name applied by the Ta- 
milians to the southern province, at least of the 
ChaZukya empire, and even to suppose that it was 
used to signify the whole kingdom. This opinion is 
strengthened by the use of the expression “the 
whole 7 1 lakhs.” In the same inscription that gives 


* There are two Mafhams of the Sankara BhSrati or Srnirta sect 
in this neighbourhood— Sringeri and Kudalgi, besides another at 
Sankerrar, near Kolapur. 
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the history of the union of the eastern Chalukya 
and Chola families, it is stated that the first founder 
of the former race, descended from the rulers of 
Ayodhya, “ having conquered Kadamba Ganga and 
other earthly rulers, reigned over the southern 
country of lakhs from Narmada to Setu” and 
elsewhere, similar references are made to the 7^ 
lakhs dominion of the Kaly&n kingdom. This 
evidently refers to the kingdom of Kuntala-desa 
only, of which Kalyan was the capital ; for that of 
Kalinga or Vegidesam* was the subsequent acquisi- 
tion of a collateral branch. What the number 7^ 
lakhs refers to is not clear. In all the inscriptions 
of that era, territorial divisions are designated by a 
number unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
objects to which it refers. Thus the Kadamba family 
which became a feudatory to the Kalyan ChaZukyas, 
are always described as lords of the Banawassi 
12,000. It may refer to the number of villages or 
townships, to their revenue, or to the quota of troops 
the chief was bound to bring into the field. 

The inferences bearing on the local history of the 
Seven Pagodas to be drawn from the preceding in- 
scription are the following. The era of the oldest 
Tamil inscription is clearly fixed at the latter part of 
the 11th century, and that previously assigned to 
the rock sdsanctm of *Saiuvan Kuppam is confirmed. 
For Yira Chola Deva surnamed Tribhuvana Malla 
is shown by the same inscription as that which gives 
the date of Yira Rajendra Chola, to have been the 
second son of that prince, and to have been. 

* For a notice of Vegidesam or Vengideaam, see Journal Yel. xi, 
p. 304. 
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nominated by bim viceroy of Telingana in S. S. 
1001, (A. D. 1079) which would place the execution 
of the rock inscription stated to have been cut in his 
36th year, in the beginning of the 12th century or 
S. S. 1037, corresponding with A. I). 1115. Further, 

A 

it is evident from the facts of the grant to AZvar, 
in the temple of Paramesvara Maha-varaha Vishnu, 
and the subsequent mention of the temple of Ma=* 
mallai Perumiii, that the more modern creed of the 
Vaishnava sect had been established, and that of the 
iSaiva subverted. Lastly, the place appears to have 
borne the name of Jananathapuram in addition to 
that of Mamallaipuram, which it is remarkable is 
invariably here written Mamallapuram. [m/rLoeuouL/jrii.J 
In the Appendix to Mr. Ellis’ treatise on Mirasi 
rights, a copy and translation of the Sahivan Kuppam 
inscription will be found, which, had it been known 
at the time, would have rendered the publication of 
that given in a former part of this volume (p. 47)'"' 
unnecessary. The two documents agree pretty 
nearly, but Mr. Ellis seems to have had a less accu- 
rate transcript, than the one prepared for me, which 
was obtained from two copies made by different in- 
dividuals acquainted with the ancient character, and 
these were carefully collated by Tandavar&ya 
Mudaliyar. Mr. Ellis has also inserted at the same 
place a version of the few initial- half-lines of the 
* Varahasvami inscription, but these were evidently 
too imperfect to give the true sense. He, how- 
ever, agrees in referring the local chiefs antecedent 
to the Cholas to the KuRumbar race, though he 


[* P. 121. supra. 1 ! 
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A " 

errs in supposing (Ahava) Malla to have been one 
of them. 

The Seven Pagodas haye received a greater degrfee 
of attention from their vicinity to Madras, than they 
otherwise would have obtained.* The repeated 
notice that hus in consequence been bestowed on 
them, has thus brought together almost everything 
of interest connected with them, and the curious 
visitor is thus furnished with data, from which to 
form his own opinion of their age, origin, and 
object. 


* Heyne’s Tracts XXI. p. 333. 
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VI. — Notes on the Ruins at Mahdhalipuram on the 
Coi'omandel Coast. By C. Gcbbins, Esq., B. C. S. 

[From the Journal of the Asiat'c Society of Bengal, Vol. XXII. 1853.] 

T HE temples of Mahabalipur or Mavalipuraru 
are situated in Lat. 12° 36' 57" North, and 
Long. 80° 14' l"East; nearly thirty-five miles south 
of Madras, and about five north of the little town of 
Sadras. 

They are built and excavated from a low rocky 
ridge that, rising isolated from the plain, runs slant- 
ing towards the shore for about a mile and a half. 
The highest part, towards the north, is little more 
than 120 feet in elevation : and perhaps a mile from 
the sea, into which the southern extremity runs. It 
appears to have some small spurs, which may be 
seen cropping out at various points on the beach. 

It is chiefly* of a binary granite, that conveys to 
a casual observer the idea of having been recently 
half-wetted by a driving pelt of rain ; and although 
extremely hard, splits readily into masses of various 
but considerable size. I saw a block from forty to 
fifty feet in length, and twenty -five to thirty feet in 
width, that had been divided with an apparentlyt 
plane surface by a single blast of gunpowder. The 
hewers of the caves, however, do not seem to have 

* As Far as I could perceive, it vras entirely so: but I had not leisure 
for an examination sufficiently minute to authorize my speaking; 
positively. 

t I say “ apparently,” because, with reference to the known con- 
choidal fracture of the rock, it is probable that when closely examined 
the surface would be found somewhat carved. 
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enjoyed the assistance of this powerful agent : their 
method was to trace out on the surface of the rock 
the line in which they required a separation, along 
which small holes were made with the chisel and 
■wedges introduced with sufficient force to compel 
cleavage. It would, however, be difficult at the 
present day to determine whether these wedges 
were of wood, well dried before insertion, and sub- 
sequently swelled by the application of water; or of 
metal driven in by repeated blows, as appears to 
have been the custom in ancient Egypt-* 

[* “ A series of bare granite rocks, naturally of fantastic contour, 
nearly a mile long and 120 feet high, has afforded the Hindu artist 
ample scope for the exercise of his chisel, which must have bee* 
wrought of the finest tempered steel, for which India, since the dawn 
of history, has been justly celebrated. The bronze tools of the 
Egyptians might answer well enough in the limestone quarries 
around old Cairo, in working the blocks which constitute the great 
bulk of the pyramid, but would bo of little avail in the quarries of 
Syene — a type of whoso granite we find in the redder felspar. 
Quarternary granites compose the great mouolithicBurtasoftheSeveu 
Pagodas — a mixture of red and white felspar, white quartz, dark mica, 
and hornblende. It is more than probable that Indian steel found its 
way into Egypt during the early traffic that is known to have sub- 
sisted between India, Judaea, Yemen, and Egypt. It is absurd to 
suppose, that the sharply -cut and deeply-engraven hieroglyphics which 
cover the granite obelisks of Egypt, were done with chisels of bronze, 
even armed with corundum dust. Quintas Curtins informs ns, that 
Porus presented Alexander with a quantity of steel as one of the 
most acceptable and valuable gifts India could offer. The granite 
blocks here, as elsewhere in India, are subject to spontaneous 
concentric exfoliation and splitting. The globulari mass, apparently 
about sixty feet in circumference, which we see nicely poised on a 
convex mass of granite— the pat of butter petrified by the god of 
milkmaids, Krishna — is ascribable to the first process ; and the rents 
in the sculptured roeks— one of which cleaving the monolith pagodas, 
was ascribed by Mr. Chambers to a violent earfcbquaket— have doubt- 
less been caused by the latter process of spontaneous splitting. 
Newbold’s “ Notes on the Coast of Coromandel, from the Pennar to 
Pondicherry,” in Journal. Asiat. Socy. of Bengal. I oL xv. p. 210- 
+ P. 10, xi'j'i a-1 
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The rock yields to the weather by conchoidal 
peelings, which gives to the group the general 
appearance of a mass of gigantic boulders, or a 
confused assemblage of ruined domes. Considering 
its hardness, it seems to be peculiarly affected by 
the sea air. This was remarked by Mr. Chambers 
in 1772 and 1776. “All these figures are doubtless 
much less distinct than they were at first ; for on 
comparing these and the rest of the sculptures that 
are exposed to the sea air, with others at the same 
place whose situation has afforded them protection 
from it, the difference is striking ; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others are 
fresh as recently finished and it is necessary 
to bear in mind this characteristic when discussing 
the antiquity, either positive or comparative, of any 
portion of these edifices. 

The greater part of these temples are excava- 
tions after the fashion of Ellora and Elephanta ; 
superior in taste and symmetry, though far inferior 
in dimensions to the first-named.t The most per- 
fect and beautiful is in a narrow ravine, to wards 
the northern part of the range, and facing to the 
West; whereby it has been well protected from the 
effects of the sea air. Although small in its dimen- 
sions, it is remarkable for its artistic merit : the 
columns in particular are slender and most graceful; 
the pedestals couchant tigers facing outwards ; the 
capitals elegant and "well proportioned, though 
fashioned in a style unknown among the orders of 
Grecian architecture. Mr. Chambers remarks on 
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[* P. 4 f., supra.] 

Ct See note * p. 37, and p. 45, supra.] 
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its sculpture that “ the figures of idols in high relief 
upon its walls are very well' finished, and perfectly 
fresh.”* Another appears to have been dedicated to 
<Siva, who is represented, in the middle compart- 
ment, of large stature and with four arms. A small 
figure of Brahma is on his right ; Siva with his con- 
sort Parvati on the left ; and his left foot rests on a 
bull couchant. At one end of the temple is a gigan- 
tic figure of Vishnu sleeping on a Cobra da capello, 
with several heads so disposed as to form a canopy 
above the god. At the opposite end appears Sivani, 
in the character of Durga, with eight arms, mount- 
ed on a lion ; opposed to her is a gigantic figure 
with a human body and buffalo’s head,t much resem- 
bling that vpthich is elsewhere called the Yamaraja ; 
between them is a human figure suspended head 
downwards, apparently the object of their dispute : 
and the monster brandishes a club, while the goddess 
is armed with various weapons and accompanied by 
some dwarf attendants. 

Mr. Goldingham remarks, “The figure and action 
of ( the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
Spirited style and Lieutenant Newbold observes 
that “ the best executed figure of the king of the 
beasts is that on which the goddess Durg& is seen 
mounted, in the sculptured cave near the summit of 
the hill.”§ 

[* P. 6, supra.} 

[f Mahishfisura.— Cp. Babington, p. 49, and Braddock, pp. 99 ff„ 
aupro.] 

[J P. 33, supra.] 

[§ This passage occurs in a description of the Seven Pagodas 
quoted, (without Author’s name,) at pp. 253 Q' of Pharoah’s Gazeteer 
of Southern India- I have not access to the original paper. —Eo." 
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Not far off, a large polished slab about ten feet in 
length, with the figure of a couchant lion at the 
southern end, is shown as the bed of the Dharma- 
raja : which may probably be understood as the. 
“Lit de justice,” or throne, whence some prince of 
that name was wont to dispense justice to his 
people. 

Of the other caves some were considerably larger, 
and had more the appearance of being dedicated to 
Vishnu : all facing the East. But the striking 
point in which the whole series resembles that of 
Ellora is their unfinished state. Mr. James Fer- 
gusson remarks of them in a paper read to the 
E. A. Society in 1843 : — 

“ One of the most singular characteristics of this 
series of caves is that they are all of one age, and 
probably the work of one prince, who has carried 
on the works simultaneously, but from some cause 
or other has been unable to complete even one of 
them ; had one been finished, or had there been 
any gradation of style or workmanship, some chro- 
nological arrangement might easily have been 
traced ; but nothing of the sort exists.”* 

Another still more remarkable point of similarity 
is the repetition of the sculptured group, represent- 
ing a skeleton figure in a suppliant attitude before 
a personage appearing to possess authority. Mr. 
Goldingham describes the group at Mahabalipfir 
as follows : 

“Near this structure, the surface of the rock, 
about ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is 
covered with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure 

, [* Journal K. A. S., Yol. viii, p. 87.] 
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, of th6 god Krishna is the most conspicuous ; with 
Arjuna his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of 
prayer; but so void of flesh, as to present more 
the appearance of a skeleton than the representation 
of a living person. Below is a venerable figure, said 
to be the father of Arjuna;* both figures proving 
the sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill.”! 

It does not appear whether Mr. Goldingham had 
any authority for this interpretation, beyond that 
of the attendant Brahmins, who are always ready to 
affix the names of some Hindu god or hero to 
every ancient sculpture ; but I could not perceive 
in the standing figure the usual attributes of 
Krishna ; neither can I recal any tale or legend 
that represents Arjuna and his father Pawiu as 
suppliants to that divinity, in a state of starvation. 

When I visited the caves of Ellora in 1841, Lieut. 
Howarth, then engaged in making drawings of the 
bas-reliefs, informed me that the group was generally 
considered to pourtray a miser holding a bag of 
money, while his wife and son, reduced to skeletons, 
are vainly supplicating for food ; but on minute 
inspection I was not satisfied with this interpreta- 
tion, and find my notes on the subject as follows. 

What is assumed to be a purse tied round the 
waist of the miser has not the appearance of a sack 
containing money ; but might rather represent a 
girdle, drawn tight round the body to ease the 
sensation of hunger, as is the custom with most 
semi-civilized nations : neither can it be a bag of 
coins that he holds in his hand, because the thick 

[* See note * p. 31, and note || p. 88, supra.] 

[■(■ P. 30 f., supra.] 
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part is above the hand and terminates in a point at; 
top ; but it might be an instrument for cutting the 
rock, which he is holding out to the half-starved 
figures at his feet. The little fat cherub may as well 
be supposed to be bringing him a bag of treasure, 
as to be taking it away ; and then the entire group 
may be imagined to pourtray the cause and 7 mode of 
construction of these caves, as a work undertaken 
by some prince or wealthy chief during a time of' 
famine to relieve t'he wants of his starving people. 
Admitting this supposition, we shall have no difficulty 
in accounting for a continuation of the bas-relief 
which appears appended, not only to this group but 
also to a similar one in less perfect preservation in 
another cave : and we shall recognize Ganesa, at 
the head of a row of females, each carrying a child 
in her arms as exhibiting the eventual results of 
the judicious disbursement. 

This interpretation is merely a conjecture, but it 
seems to derive great support from the existence of 
the same group on the rocks of Mahabalipuram.* - 
We can hardly imagine sculptors at such very 
different parts of India happening to invent pre- 
cisely the same story : though it might easily occur 
that both had to relate to posterity the same events. 
It is no very great stretch of credulity to suppose 
that in both places the works were undertaken by 
some prince to employ his famishing subjects during 
a time of great scarcity, and to furnish them with 
food without supporting them in slothful idleness. 
This is exactly what was done by Sir Charles Met-, 

L # The identity of the scenes represented in the sculptures at the 
two places is not apparent.] • 
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calfe in our Upper Provinces during the famine of 
1837*8, and it does not seem impossible that similar 
events might suggest similar remedies, to beneficent 
and intelligent minds, even at an . interval of many 
centuries. Nor are we without some indications 
that such actually has been the case : for Mr. Taylor, 
quoting from the Mackenzie papers, says : 

“ In the Kali-yuga, Singhama NayacZu the Ze- 
mindar of the Vellugoriva.ru race, seems to have 
ruled here. In that time, during a famine, many 
artificers resorted hither, and wrought on the moun- 
tain a variety of works, during two or three years.”* 

This theory will explain how in both cases, (Ellora 
and Mahabalipuram,) a number of works were com- 
menced simultaneously, in order to employ at once a 
large number of workmen : and how they came to 
be left unfinished ; the people naturally returning to 
their ordinary occupations, when the pressure of 
famine was removed. 

I must not omit to mention another tradition 
which attributes the construction of these works to 
a body of northern artificers, who fled from the 
tyranny of their own or some conquering prince, and 
were suddenly recalled to their homes, by proffered 
favours and concessions on his part ; nor the con- 
jecture of Mr. James Pergusson, who, discrediting 
this story, accepts Singhama Nayadu as the prince 

[* Madras Journal, Vol. viii, p. 65. Cp. note c, p. 1 15, supra. — 
“ About 500 years ago a Poligar of the name of Balieota Sin*- 
comnaidu lived here, and began to build a little fort on the top of 
the rock, some ruins of which still remain, as bricks, &e. It is also 
•aid that Krishnarailu, who lived about 250 years ago, employed 
some workmen, who had been driven from the north into the 
Carnatic in search of bread.” — Heyne’s Tracts on India. London, 
1814, p, 335,] 
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to whom the excavations are due : and tracing him | 
to his death in battle, while besieging the fort of i 
.T alli palli in the thirteenth century, conceives this '■) 
event to be a more probable cause of the sudden in- >• 
terruption of the works. “ It being entirely a fancy { 
of his own, and neither indigenous in the country, . ;# 
nor a part of the religion of the people, it is not | 
probable that his successor would continue the 2 
follies of his parent.”* Either of these suppositions % 
would certainly accoimt for the non-completion of the 
works at Mahabaliphr r but we should then have to 4 * 
seek out some analogous cause for the same circum- 1 
stance at Ellora : and the remarkable repetition of 2 
the significant group of sculpture would remain | 
totally unexplained. ' 

There are a variety of other sculptures both of , *1 
beasts and human beings ; and often presenting a f. 
mixture of both. The most conspicuous is the king % 
snake, with the head and body of a man, terminat- 
ing in extensive serpentine convolutions, often ■§■ 
winding round other groups.t They are nearly all | 
on the eastern face of the rock : and mostly close to | 
the principal caves, which are in the northern half "J 
of the range. In the same vicinity is a somewhat $ 
remarkable monolith ; a mass of living rock left 
isolated, and artificially fashioned outside, as well as | 
inside. It appears to be above twenty -five feet in 4 * 
height, the same in length, and about half in breadth. 4 
It has a long roof curved like a gothic-pointed arch, ,| 
and gabled at each end. ... f 

The walls are of great thickness, so that the 2f 
interior cell is small : it contains a linganv and I 

- «. J 

■ jjjv 

[* Joomal B. A. S., VoL Tiii. p. 89.] [f See note J p. 88, "4 
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among the sculptures on its walls, appears the figure 
of GaJtesa in small dimensions.* Its door faces the 
west : and close to it the Brahmans are quarrying 
the rock, to repair and beautify the interior of the 
brick pagoda ; the only one in which the ceremonials 
of worship are performed at the present day. 

At the extreme south of the ridge, and separated 
from it by a small level space, along which runs the 
lower road from Madras to Cuddalore, stand a 
group of monoliths, sevenf in number, surrounded 
by a grove of cocoanut trees. + Five of them are 
pagodas ; of which the most southern (measured 
by Mr. Goldingham forty feet in height) resembles 
in general outline a Mussulman mausoleum. 
Another twenty-five feet in height, and perhaps 
fifty in length, has a long gothic roof as previously 
described, and is ornamented on the outside : the 
other three are more like modern pagodas. The 
two remaining rocks are fashioned to imitate an 
elephant and a lion, in colossal proportions. All 
these monoliths, though close to the sea-beach, and 
perfectly exposed, are comparatively fresh in their 
outline, and exhibit very little signs of corrosion. 
They are composed of this same binary granite, and 
I think we may thence conclude their comparative 
antiquity not to be very great. 

There still remain two§ temples, differing from 

[* The Gancai temple is more correctly described at page 79, supra.} 
[■f" There are eight, including the figure of the sacred bull (Nandi) 
almost buried in the sand.] 

'J O. else — palmyras : my recollection on this point is indistinct.|| 

§ I have been told of a third farther north, but did not see it. [See 
note t P- 106, supra.} 

[|j They are palmyras (Borassua flabelliformis) and scrub dates (Phoenix 
farinifera)] 
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the former in being built, instead of hewn in the \ 
solid rock. The first, already alluded to, stands | 
near the village on the level ground not far from ,f 
the principal caves, and is of brick, plastered and *; 
coloured in the modern style. It is of considerable 4 
size, and is still used for purposes of worship, and | 
for the accommodation of Hindu travellers. The 5 
Brahmans enjoy some revenues attached to the j 
building, and are busily engaged ornamenting and ,f 
improving it : all which circumstances,* combined f 
with its perfectly recent form and appearance, are I 
conclusive in my mind against any claims to great | 
antiquity that may be advanced on its behalf, t f 

The last remaining is that which has attracted J 
most attention from travellers : it is built of large | 
masses of hewn granite, on one of the granite rocks |‘ 
already mentioned, as protruding at intervals along 
the sea shore. It is nearly opposite the highest f 
part of the ridge, and has apparently been built £ 
en rapport with some part of the excavated hill, J= 
from which it is a mile distant in an easterly direc-, ^ 
tion. Its dimensions . are small : speaking from . % 
memory, I should say, under thirty feet square ; f 
but its curiously ornamented conical roof rises to an ’S; 
elevation of nearly fifty feet. It is surrounded on 
three sides by a granite screen of ten or twelve feet r 
high, and about five feet distant from the body of the | 
temple : on the fourth side (the West,) stands a II 
miniature of the temple, opening towards the West, ff 


* It will generally be found that religious edifices, still possessing "4 
endowments, belong to the later phases of Hinduism : the more 
ancient having been lost, in the various political and religious contest*, , 

ft It ia called the Sthalasayanasvami (Vishwn) temple, and is said S s 
to be about 100 years old.] . . ... -JSj 
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end bearing every appearance of having originally 
been its principal* entrance . The walls and roof of 
a connecting passage still exist, but all access by 
this route is now barred by a slab of black basaltic 
rock, fixed in the eastern wall of the portico, 
opposite its entrance. A similar, rather larger 
slab occupies a corresponding place on the inner 
surface of the western wall of the temple ; and on 
both are images of Siva, Parvati, and their child .t 
I was unable to discover whether the space inter- 
vening between these two slabs is vacant, or has 
been filled up with masonry : but it is my very 
, strong impression, that they and their immediately 
surrounding blocks of stone are long subsequent in 
date to the rest of the building, and have been 
inserted in order to mark the ancient entry. As 
matters at present stand, it is impossible to assign 
any reason for the existence of a blind chamber, or 
other mass of building, between two temples of 
/Siva placed dos a, dos : and there are only two sup- 
positions that will account for the erection of these 
two buildings, of obviously the same date, with a 
Covered passage of connection. Either the smaller 
was a sanctuary, to be entered only from the larger ; 
as appears to have been the case in some of the, 
Arian temples still extant in Cashmere : or else it 
must have been a portico, through which admission 


* As is constantly seen at present to the east of Hindu temples. 

+ The centre is occupied by a large lingamj which, from its dark 
colour, I conclude to be of this basaltic rock, which must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. The chaityas§ terminating 
the roofs of both temple and prophyllum are the same. Every 
Other part is granite. 

See note t P- 107, supra.] 


[§ See note * p. 172, infra,] 
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was obtained to the larger or real temple. The 
first hypothesis is contradicted by the existence of 
the western entry to the smaller edifice, which is 
certainly contemporaneous with its construction : 
and also by the fact that the stone screen, that so 
carefully encircles the larger building, ceases on 
arriving opposite the smaller. We are therefore 
thrown back upon the second ;* which is supported 
not only by these circumstances, but also by the 
extreme simplicity of the present door to the larger 
temple a mere plain opening in the wall. I may 
also mention that while the smaller building (and 
through it, were the passage still open, the larger 
one only) is approached from the west with ease and 
on a level ; the only access to the simple opening in 
the eastern screen now serving as an entry is over 
a low but steep and rugged rock washed by the 
breakers below. This rock has certainly the ap- 
pearance, both here and elsewhere, of having been 
partly cut into rude steps and partly perforated as 
if to receive some superstructure that has since dis- 
appeared. One solitary column still raises its head 
above the waves, and is commonly considered to have 
been a Stambha, to support lamps :t it should, how-, 
ever, be remarked that there is no vestige of any mode 
of ascent, to place them ; neither of niches wherein 
they might be placed. The top is formed into a kind 
of peg, as if to receive some capping stone, and I 


* The idea of the original entrance having been from the west 
will appear less strange if it be remembered that the entrance and 
portico of the Kail&s at Ellora actually are from that q ua rter. 

[+ See note + p. 11, and note J p. 51, supra. The statement that 
it is a lamp-post (Dtpastambha) appears, from the height and shape of 
the pillar, to be correct.] 
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have myself little doubt that it is the sole relic of 
some terrace or arcade, once extending in this direc- 
tion : I also traced out faintly the platforms of two 
collateral buildings ; one on each side of that now 
standing : and among the debris of the southernmost 
I discovered several images of the kneeling bull 
generally placed opposite a lingam, so corroded as 
to be only recognizable on careful examination. A 
similar image, in a better state of preservation, is 
to be seen within the granite screen, on one side of 
the portico ; and on the other, in a closet or small 
chamber of comparatively recent construction, is a 
large recumbent statue of Vishnu, with the ordi- 
nary /Sesh-n&ga* below and above him. 

On the shore close by are several rudely sculp- 
tured rocks : one representing a monster with human 
arms and the head of an ox or buffalo, t commonly 
called the Yama-raja. They have suffered greatly 
from the action of the sea air, as has also every part 
of the adjacent temple, except its chaityas of basalt. 
In this respect there is a great difference between 
its. appearance and that of the caves, or even of the 
group of monoliths placed in a situation no less ex- 
posed : and after close examination of all surround- 
ing circumstances, I am unable to resist the conclu- 
sion that this temple is by many degrees the most 
ancient of the remains at Mahabaliphr : in fact, 
that it is one of the most ancient in India. I am aware 
that Mr. James Fergusson considers “that its age 
does not differ materially from that of the rest 
and it is with the greatest diffidence that I venture 


[* See note * p. 33, mpra.] [f Mahishasura.] 

[J Journal E. A. S., Yol viii, p. 87.] 
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to express an opinion differing from that entertained 
by so competent an authority : but Mr. Fergusson 
•was specially engaged in the examination of the 
rock-cut temples ; remarking the similarities and 
the differences existing between, them and similar 
works in other parts of India ; so that probably he 
had little leisure for this structure ; to which I, on 
the contrary, devoted much attention. Besides, 
if I remember right, he decided these caves to be 
more modern than those of Ellora : at the same 
time he considered the celebrated Kailas of that 
place to have been copied from some earlier edifice 
of Southern India : and looking to the very great 
general similarity of style, 1 am certainly inclined 
to refer this shore temple of Mahabalipfir to the 
age of those earlier structures ; although the precise 
model of the Kail&s may not be found here, but at 
Chellarnbram* or Tanjore. This would give a consi- 
derable difference of date ; and the supposition is 
borne out by the assurances of the Brahmans who 
attended Mr. Goldingham, that their ancient books 
“ contained no account of any of the structures here 
described, except the stone pagodas near the sea and • 
the pagodas of brick at the village.”! The obvious • 
error of the last statement certainly detracts from 
the value to be assigned to the former ; but it 
should not be forgotten, that these brick pagoda# 
were in their own possession, and in present use ; 
so that they had a motive for assigning to them s 
fabulous degree of antiquity : while they had no* 
such inducement for making an untrue distinction. 



[* Prop. Chitambaram.] 


[f P. 36, supraJ] 
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between the caves and the other remains, all equally 
abandoned and valueless to themselves. 

But whatever the age either actual or relative of 
the various temples of Mahabaliphr, it seems cer- 
tain, that at some distant period, the place was one 
of no small importance. The ground immediately 
inland from the shore temple has obviously been 
built over to a considerable extent. The extremely 
well-cemented foundations of ancient walls are now 
dug out, as required for building materials, by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village ; or for the 
improvement of the brick pagoda. I examined a 
large mass of concrete, with bricks on the lower 
surface, and found it extremely solid and in ex- 
cellent preservation. It consisted of sharp broken 
fragments of the granite of the place, mixed Avith 
Unburned shells : the excellent mortar in which 
they Avere embedded being probably these same sea 
shells burned. The bricks were of the large size 
usual in all old Hindu structures : but not uniform 
in their shape. Those I measured A r aried from 
eleven to thirteen inches in length, from seven to 
aSVen and half in breadth, and were pretty regularly 
two inches thick ;* so well laid in the finest mortar, 

* I append a memorandum of the dimensions of old bricks I hare 
collected within the limits of the Mahabharata, and an average of a 
much larger number of specimens from the neighbourhood gives loj 
by 8 | by 2-J. 

Paneeput Fort ...15 inch, long, 0 inch, wide, 2J- inch, thick. 

Burnawa do. ...17 „ 9 ,, „ 

Hustinapoor do...l-i „ 9 „ 2£ „ 

Average. ..15$ ,. 9 „ 2i 

It will be observed that here again the most variable dimension is 

the length: and the average of these north country bricks will bo 
found to be exactly of the same proportions as the average of those at 
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that five of them in situ barely measured eleven! 
inches. Most of the houses in the village are built 
of these old bricks ; but the ruins are so completely 
covered with a deposit of soil, and drift sand, that 
numerous- excavations would be necessary to afford 
even the vaguest idea of their extent. It is how- 
ever certain that there must have been a wealthy, 
and therefore in all probability a numerous popu- 
lation, where dwelling-houses were built of burned 
bricks, cemented with lime mortar ; and where 
masons were sufficiently acquainted with the mys- 
teries of their art, to use fotmdations of concrete, 
formed of the most durable materials, and on the 
most approved principles. It must be remembered 
that in classical days the extremity of the peninsula 
was the entrepot of commerce between the east 
and the west. Gibbon says, “ Every year, about the 
summer solstice, a fleet of a hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a port of Egypt 
on the Red Sea. The coast of Malabar or the 
island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navi- 
gation, and it was in those markets that the mer- 
chants from the more remote parts of Asia expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the ocean in 
about forty days by the periodical assistance of the 
monsoons.” Whence we gather that the, European 
fleets proceeded to India with the commencement 
of the S. W. monsoon ; and remained there, until 
the beginning of the N. Easterly ; Avhich is conso- 
nant with all we know of the habits of the seamen 
of antiquity. But, at that time of year, the ports 
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of the Malabar Coast would have been extremely 
unsafe ; besides that no large city is known to have 
flourished at that epoch anywhere near Ceylon, 
with access from that quarter. It is therefore far 
more probable that the laden ships, favoured by the 
strong southerly current along the shore, passed by 
the Malabar Coast, and by the island of Ceylon, to 
find harbour on the Coromandel Coast, and await the 
change that would take them on their return voyage. 
I have the authority of a commander of approved 
skill and well acquainted with these seas for saying 
that there are .no physical features to prohibit the 
idea that Mavalipdr may have been one of these 
ports. He answers my enquiries : “ There are no 
reefs off the Seven Pagodas ; and the only danger 
in the vicinity is a small reef nearly abreast of the 
Collector’s house at Tripalore, hence called the 
Tripalore reef, upon which one of the Company’s 
vessels was wrecked some fifty years ago : but so 
near shore (half mile) as not to create any alarm at 
the present day,” when its situation is perfectly 
ascertained. He adds, that even now ships passing 
along this coast generally make Sadras hills, to get 
into a good position for reaching more northern parts ' 
and that “there is no reason why the anchorage 
at the Seven Pagodas should not be as safe as 
Madras roads.” Nor are there wanting indications 
of the place having formerly possessed far better 
anchorage than either Madras or Pondicherry eould 
ever boast. Behind and south of the sculptured 
ridge for some distance inland, runs a salt-marsh, 
bearing every appearance of having once formed 
part of the estuary, which debouches about half-way 
between Sadras and the shore Pagoda. The jeoil is 
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not at all like once firm ground, overflowed by the 
ocean, but ratber the light pulpy character of silt, 
deposited by contending currents and streams in 
some nook, where their forces neutralised one 
another : an operation well known, to be proceeding 
down to the present day in every quarter of the 
globe. A corresponding action, minor in degree 
because only due to rain and atmosphere, has most 
certainly taken place on the other side of the sculp- 
tured ridge : as is shown by the five or six feet of 
alluvial soil under which the ruins of the city* are 
now buried : and we can with equal confidence 
assert, that foreigners were in the habit, of visiting 
the place, as among the coins found in the vicinity 
have been some of Rome, of China, and other dis- 
tant lands. No very great increase of depth in the 
estuary would (I believe , but I could not obtain 
accurate soundings) be necessary to admit vessels of 
the burthen then usual, and to afford them shelter 
equal, to any on the coast. We have, therefore, I 
think, good reason to conclude that in the olden- 
days of which so few records have reached us, when 
the Chinese, the Phoenicians and the men of Tarsia 
united, as in the present day, the extreme east and 
west in bonds of amity by the mutual interchange of 
commodities, Mavalipur or Mahabalipuram was a 
place of considerable commercial resort ; and perhaps 
one of the chief ports of Southern India : very 
probably the Malearpha of Ptolemy.t I am. far 
from considering it equally certain that this was 
the capital city of the mythological hero Bali. We 

[* The writer here begs the question.] 

[t Heeren’s theory. — See his Historical Researches, 'Asiatic Hatiqns, ■ 
V°h ii, pp, 83, 298.] 
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all know the tendency of the Brahmans to approx 
priate to their own sect every relic of antiquity 
they found in the countries over which they extend- 
ed their influence : and beyond their own assertions 
I do not know that we have the least evidence to 
the fact. “ The name still surviving” will seem to 
many a strong argument : only it will not prove a 
sound one. The name of Mahabalipuram, “the city 
of the great Bali,” is only known at the present day 
to the Brahmans, and to Europeans who derived all 
their information either directly or indirectly from 
the Brahmans : and as there is no reason to believe 
that Sanscrit or Hindi was at any epoch the 
vernacular of that part of the country, we can 
hardly suppose that such a purely Sanscrit name 
ever was in common use thereabouts. Had the » 
current name among the people been one that might 
possibly be considered a Tamil version of this 
significant epithet, we might certainly give some 
weight to the fact of such a name lingering about 
these remarkable antiquities : but on the contrary, 
the common names* of Mallapfir or Mavalipfiram 
said to have no such meaning ;t and the simi- 
larity of sound would rather favour the idea that 
the Brahmans, finding these remains with a name 
firmly annexed, adapted both to their own purposes ; 
by fixing upon that one of their fabulous heroes, 
to whose title the foreign word could most easily 
be converted. Their own books do not afford much 

[* The common name is Mavalivaram, apparently a corruption of 
HahAbalipuram. The old name given in the SthalapurAna (see 
Appendix) is Mall&pnri, but it is now entirely in disuse.] 

f I cannot speak positively nor of my own knowledge, not being 
sufficient of a Tamil scholar. 
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support to their present claims. The Mahabh&rata 
describes the city as being 

TT^-T^T: >Tt5t ^r^rTTTT 1 

■“ South of the Ganges 200 Yojanas, 5 Yojanas 
westward from the Eastern sea.” It must be ad- 
mitted that we do not know the exact equiyalent of 
the Indian Yojana :t but it has generally been con- 
sidered between nine and twelve miles, either of 
which would carry us far south of Ceylon ! If 
therefore this quotation refers to any city on the 
present continent of India, we must greatly reduce 
the length of the Yojana : say to fiye or even four 
miles, which would about bring us to the latitude of 
Mavalipuram. But we must suppose that the pro- 
portion of two hundred to five was somewhat near 
the truth : and this would oblige us to look for 
Bali’s capital not on the sea shore but twenty miles 
inland, where to the best of my information no 
vestige of a city remains. If we assume the Yojana 
five miles instead of four, we shall certainly be able 
to satisfy both conditions pretty well in Comba-r 
conum, the Benares of the south, or in the ancient 
capital^ of the PancZya kingdom, but either explana- 
tion is equally fatal to the claims of Mavalipuram. 

It is true that it has been generally believed that- 


[* See Appendix.] 

f A Pandit in this neighbourhood (Rohilcund) called it “ four koa 
which would be from five to six English miles ; as the local kos Is 
seldom as much as 1 3 mile : and from a note to Chap, xxii § of Pa Hian’s 
pilgrimage it would seem that farther south the Yqjanp jrsa.only 
four miles. 

[+ Madura.] 

[§ See also Note 1, Chap, jiii.] 
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the Sea had encroached on this shore, and that many 
pagodas and buildings of this ancient city had been 
submerged even since tbe English settlements took 
place ; and it may therefore be said that in all pro- 
bability the site of this city was actually twenty 
miles from tbe sea in the days when the Mahabha- 
rata was written. This idea is founded partly on 
the mariner’s name of the Seven Pagodas, said to 
indicate the existence (in the early days of English 
intercourse with India) of seven Pagodas on the 
shore where now only one remains. But personal 
inspection at once shows tbe fallacy of this deriva- 
tion of the name : the shore temples being far too 
low to be perceived at the distance that ships usually 
pass ; more especially as they are backed by the 
cave-hewn ridge and it is infinitely more probable 
that Mr. Chambers was correct in referring the 
appellation to the peculiar appearance presented by 
the rounded peaks of this ridge itself, especially 
as temples were vaguely known to exist in that 
neighbourhood without their situation being very 
accurately settled. He says, “The rock, ot rather 
'Mil of stone, on which great part of these works 
are executed, is one of the principal marks for ma- 
riners as they approach the coast, and to them the 
place is known by the name of the Seven Pagodas ; 
possibly because the summits of the rock have 
presented them with that idea as they passed.”* 

A far stronger evidence however, in the general 
opinion, was the tradition imparted by the Brahmans, 
and perhaps other inhabitants, to the earlier Euro- 
pean visitors of the plaee. Mr. Chambers relates : 


[* P. 2, supra.] 
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“The natives of the place declared to the writer of 
this account, that the more aged people among them 
remembered to have seen the tops of several Pago- 
das far out in the sea ; which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were particularly visible at 
sunrise, as their shining surface used then to reflect 
the sun’s rays, but that now that effect was no 
longer produced, as the copper had become encrust- 
ed with mould and verdigris. ”* Passing over as a 
minor objection that “at sunrise” the dark sides of 
the pagoda tops Would alone be visible from the 
' shore, and that they would be best seen when 
illuminated by the setting sun, 1 would enquire how 
is it possible that these slender ornaments should 
shine “far out” in the surf of the Coromandel Coast, 
where not years or months, but a few hours of the 
stiff gales, with which it is so constantly visited, 
would be all-sufficient not only to destroy the lustre 
of gilt copper, but to dislodge every stone between 
high and low water mark ? It cannot be supposed 
that any sudden convulsion lowered the whole coast, 
so that all at once the waves should roll within a 
few feet of the top instead of below the founda- 
tions of the pagodas ; for such a convulsion must 
infallibly have shaken them to pieces, as well aa 
levelled the existing temple, whose still uninjured 
pinnacles clearly disprove the hypothesis : therefore 
the subsidence, if ever it took place, must have 
been extremely gradual, like those of the Swedish 
and parts of the Italian coast : and recollecting the 
numerous years, (not to say centuries) that would be 
required to sink the forty or fifty feet which may * 
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reasonably be assumed to have been the height of the 
vanished structures, I only ask is it credible that the 
waves should have spared them until only their tops 
(still bright and glittering notwithstanding the 
dashing spray ! ! !) remained above the surface. 

I am sorry to be obliged thus to demolish the 
beautiful romance of the “Wave-covered metro- 
polis of Bali but it is not the first of the aerial 
castles of Indian tradition that has faded before the 
fuller light of modern European investigation. Like 
Bishop Heber I find it difficult to understand how 
this particular spot should have sunk so much, if 
(as other writers aver) the rest of the Coromandel 
Coast, both north and south, has rather risen within 
historical times. I have already mentioned the 
local features leading me to conclude that this im- 
mediate vicinity has not suffered any encroachment 
from the ocean, but lias rather gained from, and 
increased in elevation above it by alluvial deposits 
from the higher lands :* and if a Brahman legend is 
required, there happens to exist one in the Mac- 
kenzie papers (vide Mr. Taylor’s 3rd report, section 
9, page 65, f) that comes as near to my view of the for- 
mation of the salt-marsh, as these tales generally do 
to the natural truths they often dimly chronicle. 


* The brick foundations I have mentioned as being five or six feet 
below the present surface of the land, are very considerably more than 
that amount above high-water mark. I have not noticed Captain New- 
bold’s argument in favour of the submersion of the city, viz., that 
Chinese and other coins are often washed ashore in storms because 
the fact is equally explicable, by the supposition that this was a port 
frequented by foreign ships, of which some must necessarily, in the 
course of years, have been wrecked and sunk in the vicinity. 

[f Madras Journal, Yol. viii.] 

Notes on the Coast of Coromandel, in Journ. Asiat. Socy. of Bengal, 

Vol. p. 210.J 
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In early times one Mallesudu ruled here pros- 
perously ; but having refused charity to a Brahman*, 
he was changed into an alligator. A Aishi named 
Ftmdarlka* going to pluck a lotus flower in the tank 
where the alligator lay, was seized by it, but had 
power to drag it out. The king thus obtained 
release and went to Svarga. The ifh'shi wished to 
present the lotus flower to Vishwu, but the sea 
barred his way, and would not retreat ; so he sat 
down to bale the sea out ! While thus occupied, an 
ancient Brahman' came and asked for boiled rice,, 
offering to do the Fishi’s work, while the latter 
should go and cook it. By taking up a single 
handful of water the sea retreated a whole cobs, and 
when the ift’shi returned he found the Brahman 
reposing in the manner in which statues of Vishnu* 
are sometimes represented. He now recognized the 
god, and a fane was built by him over the spot. 
If this tale have any real foundation, it probably 
indicates that after a period of abandonment this* 
site was re-occupied, and great increase of land dis- 
covered to have taken place about the time when 
the worship of Vishnu was introduced into the 
southern peninsula ; which being a date tolerably 
ascertained, may possibly guide some future visitor 
in fixing the age of the various structures ; especially 
if assisted by some translation of the inscriptions* 
which were unfortunately quite unintelligible to me- 
lt will be observed that I have made the freest' 
use of the accounts of other travellers : partly, in 
erder to present in a general view the remarks now 
scattered in half a dozen volumes, and partly in 
order to support by the authority of others the 
conclusions drawn in my own confessedly hasty 
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visit. Had I only been as well acquainted at that 
time as I am now with the writings of my predeces- 
sors, I should have investigated far more closely 
several points that I now peroeive with regret I 
almost overlooked. The shore temple alone can be 
said to have been thoroughly examined : and I 
suppose it must have been deemed less worthy of 
notice by former travellers : else I do not under- 
stand how it could escape remark that the original 
entry of the building must have been through the 
portico, which is in rear at present.* I trust what I 
have said may draw the attention of men better 
versed in Indian antiquities to the subject of the 
direction in which the entrance is placed in Hindu 
temples; as it may possibly prove characteristic 
of some particular sect or epoch. At the present 
day, all temples in these Upper Provinces (and as 
far as my observation goes, in the other Presiden- 
cies also) are tamed towards the east: and a 
Brahman at Huridwar gave me as a reason the 
rising of the sun in that quarter. I remember to 
have seen one exception (besides the Kailas at 
Ell ora already mentioned ;) which is on the grand 
trunk-road on the banks of the Burachur near Tal- * 
danga.t In a group of four temples, not differing 
essentially in style or architecture, and all apparent- 
ly quite modern, one is turned to the west, while all 
the others are to the east. I could not discover that 


* I have not been able to procure the papers of Mr. Babington or 
Of Mr. Walter Elliot on the subject : but of the four or five I have 
perused, no one touches this point. 

A 

t And I think that among the Aryan temples of Cashmere, is said 
to be* group of four facing to all four cardinal points. 
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they belonged to different divinities, but there was 
no person near from whom I could positively ascer- 
tain that such was not the case. 

Another point that strikes me as deserving atten- 
tion, more particularly from Engineers and persons 
engaged on public works, is the very great dura-' 
bility of the basaltic rock as compared with the gra- 
nite of the Coromandel Coast. W e have no reason 
to believe that the umbrella-shaped summits of the 
temples, which for want of a better tefm I have 
called chaityas* are otherwise than contemporaneous 
with the rest of the temple ; and they are, of course, 
equally exposed to the spray and saline atmosphere : 
yet they appear perfectly fresh and uninjured, while 
the granite has lost the whole of its outer surface 
by gradual disintegration and exfoliation. 

I append two sketch plans to elucidate the? above 
descriptions of locality : but they have no preten- 
sions to strict accuracy, being done entirely from 
memory, months after I visited the place. 


* 



[ # Kalasa is the proper name of these pinnacles.] 
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APPENDIX. 


[By the Editor.] 

The Sthalapurana. 

The Sthalapurana or Local legend of Mallapur} 
has been examined. It professes to be contained in 
Adhy&yas 93 — 100 of the Kshetrakhanda of the 
Brahmanc/apurana, and is styled Mallapurimu,-- 
hatmya. 

The opening lines are as follows : — 

ii\ii 

sr faifwrq *rf?f*rT5T ii^ii 

^ra %rfw*rorR ffTOf^r i 

i 

4«sctt w w ^rwr nan* 

?mw «fT5c4t 4t4t w*rm vsotc: i 


* Three MSS. examined, read as above ; the following reading of 
the 4th sloka has been suggested by a Pattdit : — 

f^| 4 vrl f*r*|4 i 

^ W <T®T ^TWTt tt 
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«rdi*i*wite?r: iiih 


¥ *rf?mTg pfw i 
W ?5 ?ri ^ -JTR ^ Hi 

g *ngr ?rg ^rff^^iRTTHsrTH i 

sn^fxRrersrsnrT^ *nwfifa%Tg: r^u 
WJTRT^ OrwfsT^^T^ \ 

*TT3C^t TgffTT^TTTf gwar: ii^b 
^ jipjr Flfr gRgTfgg: i 
fgfnwira 'g srtr qRg gfsj; h£_jj 
^ rtggfg^fr: grjg *ngg *nr i 
ggfgrpRrf ggr ^mf ggg ** \\\°h 
apmt gf^mnr gg^Kwfg^gTr^ i 
’^rRifiW gg^rtgr*^ <•)} * rgpft’grT: ll\\R 
gfwg ggrcgrgj *igtggfrwg g: i 

vf vJ 


<iw«nfa agig^rr fagrer. ^pg gtfgfii: 
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75 tr r 

‘’STRTrT^ T?fa: i 

*ni 75 ^spIrtt * ’gr^ cr: bv-# 


“ Once upon a time, Narada Yogi became, like 
one of the vulgar and ignorant, mucli disturbed in 
mind, and meditation no longer occupied bis thoughts- 
2. Then the Yogi with mind thus agitated sought 
for the cause thereof, but the wise man found none, 
though he searched in many ways. 3. Afterwards, 
thinking that by penance peace would be restored to 
his mind, the wise man bethought him of an excel- 
lent place for its performance. 4. Out of all places 
he fixed on Meru, and the Moni greatly rejoiced at 
the prospect. 5. Then Narada Yogi, adorned with 
braided hair, departed speedily and alone from 
Satyaloka. 6. The sage reached in a Muhhrta the 
gem-tipped Sumeru ; quickly, in a moment, did the 
great Muni reach the lovely height. 7, 8. He, 
having gone there, saw the Munis with braided hair, 
ha long continued postures, with eyes fixed on the 
' root of the nose, with minds devoted to Madhava, 
clothed in darbha , &c-, motionless, ever humble- 
N&rada rejoiced and saluted them thousands of 
times. 9. He was enquired of them regarding his 
health, and conversed with on many matters ; asked 
the reason of his coming, the Muni said— 1 0. 1 0 per- 
fect Munis ! by seeing you my mind is instantly 
rejoiced, listen ye to my speech : 11. With the 

resolution of performing penance here, in your 
presence, O great Munis, have I come with joyful 
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mind from Satyaloka. 12. Now my mind desires 
to obtain your consent here, and therefore favor must 
be shown towards me. What place will the Yogis 
appoint me?’ 13. Then the Yogis, having heard 
the sweet speech of [Narada] Yogi, rejoiced; and 
praised the place called Brahmasrama. 14. ‘0 
Muni, was not thy father, the grandfather of the 
world, formerly humbled in like manner by Atri’s 
curse, and disturbed in his mind? 15. Brahma, 
powerless in creating the world and commanded to 
do penance by Madhava, performed penance the most 
difficult,- 16. Here for eight hundred years having 
performed penance meritorious and most severe, he 
obtained again his own very pure and settled mind. 
17. 0 N arada, that, thy father’s excellent and hea- 
venly place which instantly perfects a man, that is 
thy place also. 18. Here, in the excellent Asrama, 
perform the highest penance.’ There, thus permit- 
ted, he was eagerly desirous of performing penance. 
19. That ifoshi remained for long repeating the 
Mahamantra,*' and for a hundred divine years per- 
forming severe penance.” 

Narada however does not experience any benefit 
from this protracted austerity, and finds his mind 
remain as disturbed as before. He then goes sor- 
rowing to his father Brahma in Brahmaloka,and tells 
him of his state, Brahma bids him recall any pro- 
bable cause for it, when he recollects having denied 
Vishnu’s accessibility ( saulabhya,) and maintained 
his inaccessibility (paratva). (xciii, 20 — 41.) Brahm& 
then relates to him the discussion between Agastya 
and Shta on this topic, which again involves (Siva’s 


* The Ashfakshari. 
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answers to Parvati’s questions regarding Vishnu’s 
attributes, (xciii. 42 — 95). In reply to Parvati’s 
question as to how Vishnu became accessible, $iva 
related the story of Punrfarika itishi who went to 
Yadugiri,* to worship Vishnu, meeting with sundry 
adventures on the way. The Pi slii afterwards 
visited the sacred places on the East Coast, coming 
to the Varahakshetra. From thence, going 
South, he came to a beautiful garden where he 
saw a Yogi, named Vishnusarma, and near that gar* 
den he perceived a pond ( puslilcarini ) in which 
were wonderful lotuses. While plucking these, 
Pundarika heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
* Lo ! here are large and priceless lotuses of the 
colour of gold, of delightful perfume, having a 
thousand petals — these are fit for the worship of the 
god who dwells on the Sea of milk, but not for that 
of other deities.’ Greatly rejoicing, the Pi shi pro* 
ceeded to pluck the whole of the flowers, when a 
crocodile came to attack him, but mistook a lotus 
stalk for the holy man’s leg, was pierced in the 
tongue by the thorns, and from loss of blood lay as 
dead on the water, (xciv. 1 — 86.) The Ris/ii went 
near, and the crocodile addressed him in a soft voice 
and told its story, commencing : — 

gn mwwi ?T5rr wrftoffr: i 
^t?tt ^ s vnvi n 

‘ In a former birth, 0 Brahman, I was king of 
the whole earth, and dwelt at Mallapuri, granting to 
all their wishes.’ Then the crocodile gave the F ishi 


* A sacred hill at Melko& in Mysore. 
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an elaborate and extravagant description of Malla- 
puri, adding : — 

*nNc Tfw ^Trr: \ 

htt n 

‘ My son (Satananda, a votary of Vishnu, of ex- 
alted mien, and famed in the three worlds, is cele- 
brated as Mallesvara.’ 

After this follows a description of $atananda’s 
Court, &c. The crocodile then told the Ri shi how 
Varahasvami came to Mallapuri, according to the 
tradition he had received from his forefathers. For- 
merly there was a king called Harisekara, endowed 
with all good qualities. He was in the habit of going 
daily with his aged and pious mother to worship 
Vishnu at Varahakshetra,* a yojcma distant from 
Mallapuri, to the North, and feeding Brahmans after 
coming back to his city. One day, Hari came to 
Mallapuri disguised as an old decrepit Brahman, 
accompanied by his daughter, and asked For food. 
The king requested him to wait a little until he re- 
turned from Varahakshetra. The old man begged 
for immediate relief as he was greatly fatigued and 
his daughter was hungry. The king then suspected 
that he had been visited by Vishnu in disguise, wor- 
shipped the old man and gave him food. He then 
saw V arahasvami in his proper form, with the god- 
dess Earth on his right hip. 

The Brahmans who had come as Usual for food 
were suddenly and miraculously filled up to the neck 
{dkanthaptimcih) and afterwards besought Var&ha- 
svami to remain always at Mallapuri. The god 
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The village of Tiruvadandal, near Covelong (K6valam.) 
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consented, and being asked wby he looked towards 
the West replied that he did so because the Punya- 
kodvim&na* was to .come in the East at a distance 
of five yojanas. 

The crocodile added that his father Harinandana 
abdicated the throne in his favor and became an 
anchorite. His own name he stated to be Haripriya. 
(xciv. 87 — 180.) 

The crocodile then told the story of his being 
cursed. One day a Brahman came and asked for 
food. The king in his pride treated him with con- 
tempt. The Brahman enraged cursed him saying 
"“Become thou a crocodile, 0 king.” The people 
afterwards interceded with the Brahman for their 
king, and were told that when be met a votary 
of Vishnu, the curse would be removed, (xcv. 1 — 20.) 
The crocodile then was transformed into a youth of 
1 6 years and went to heaven. Pundarika ittshi taking 
with him the lotuses strung in garlands, set out to 
worship Vishnu on the Sea of Milk and arrived at 
the shore of the Salt Sea. (xcv. 21 — 55.) The 
Bishi attempted to bale out the ocean in order to 
proceed on his journey j This he continued for a 
year, when he desisted being wearied. At this time 
an old Brahman approached and questioned him. 

The Risfti told the Brahman his story and of his 
wish to visit Vishnu, and the latter recommended him 
to abandon his attempt to get over the Sea ; this en- 
raged Pundarika who requested the Brahman either 
to help him ox to go about his business. The old 
man then asked for food, girded his loins and com- 
menced to hale. At the first handful thrown out by 


* Tbs name of the large Yiahau temple at Conjereraa. 
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him, the Sea receded a kds. Punriarika went for 
food and on returning . perceived that his Brahman 
friend was no other than Vishnu, whom he found 
reclining on the shore, with the lotus garlands round 
his neck, facing to the East. The Hi shi then 
worshipped the god, as Sthalasayana, with praises and 
offerings of lotuses, (xcv. 56 — 75. xcvi. 1 — 10.) 
Vishnu then told Punrfarika to ask a boon. The 
Hi shi replied that having obtained Vishnu he sought 
for nothing else. “Will he who has reached the 
houndless Sea of nectar care for the water of a small 
muddy pondl” He begged that the god would 
always remain in that place, saying he required no 
other boon. Vishnu consented and praised Pun- 
darika for making this request. Then came Brahma 
to the Sea shore with Yalshas,* Gandhcirvasf and 
Apsarases.\ The drums of the gods sounded, flowers 
rained from heaven, and the sound of “JAYA!” 
(Victory) was heard like the roaring of the Sea. 
All worshipped the god and goddess, and praised 
Vishnu for his accessibility (saulabhya). After- 
wards the Brahmans, and the king Malladhipa or 
»S'atananda, with the people of the city, came to the 
Sea shore. All were intoxicated with joy at Vishnu’s 
appearance among them, and worshipped him. On 
being asked under what name he would dwell 
among them he replied “ Know me as Sthalasayi, 
who here recline on the ground.” The King ahd 
people worshipped Vishnu and praised Pundarika. 
Mallesvara then heard the Rise’s history and was 
rejoiced to learn that his father had been released 

* Demi-gods attendant on Kuvera, the god of wealth, 
t See note § p. 204, infra. J Nymphs of Svarga, India's heaven, 
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from the Brahman’s curse and had gone to heaven. 
The Brahmans then bathed in the PuncZarikasarasu 
and made offerings. The King, following the counsel 
of Pundarika, bestowed gifts and lands upon the 

A 

Brahmans. Afterwards a Vimctnci, called Ananda- 
nilayam, having 7 pinnacles and containing a shining 
image, descended from Vaikunfha,* round which the 
king built a wall with a Gopurci. $iva concluded 
with praises of Mallapuri. (xcvi. 11 — 75, xcvii. 
1—78, xcviii. 1—115). 

Agastya accepted the arguments of Suta, (which 
embodied the story of PuntZarika jfihshi given above), 
took leave of him and set out for Mallapuri. He 
met with favourable omens on his Avay and came 
to a great mountain called Samvartana. Hearing 
a confused noise above him he looked up and per- 
ceived some of Yama’st soldiers dragging away a 
Brahman. He then saw Vishnu’s soldiers release 
the prisoner and heard the dispute between them 
and the servants of the god of death. The latter 
described all the great sins which the Brahman 
had been guilty of, the like of which had never been 
seen or heard, while the former maintained that 
having gone to Mallapuri, and stayed one day at 
that holy place, all his sins had been washed away 
and that they who laid hands on him themselves com- 
mitted sin and rendered themselves liable to be 
reduced to ashes, (xcix. 1 — 77). 

Agastya was astonished and pressed on towards 


•Vishnu’s heaven. 

f “ The Deity of hell ; he corresponds with the Grecian god Pluto, 
• and the judge of hell Minos, and in Hindu mythology is often identir 
$ed with Death and Time.” — Wilson. 
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Mallapuri. Passing through a dense forest, he saw 
•six virgin devotees performing penance. He ap- 
proached them, told them he was Agastya and 
saluted them. They received him with great respect, 
and told him they were Ganga, transformed by a 
.curse into the form of six bodies. 

The virgins added that formerly when they were 
performing penance in the forest called Tilavanam 
all the Ri shis assembled on the Himavat mountains 
and discussed the relative merits of the holy waters 
( tirtlias ). They praised the Ganga and Kaveri, but 
agreed that the Punatarika pond was the most excel- 
lent of all, and that Ganga and the .other rivers 
should be its slaves 1 

The Munis having thus decided, went to their res- 
pective homes. Ganga, wandering sorrowfully, met 
Shanmukha,* while he was performing penance in a 
certain place, and told him the cause of her grief. 
He in reply said that she had no ground for com- 
plaint, as, great those she was, the Pundartka pond 
was yet far superior. Shanmukha then told Gangd 
how, after incurring the sin of killing a Brahmin in 
his fight with the Danava named Tdraka,f he had 
been cleansed from all guilt by bathing in the P «»- 
darika pond at Mallapuri. He then told Gangh 
that all would approve of her putting aside her jea- 
lousy and self-love, and that she would be freed from 
slavery by bathing in those waters, Shanmukha 


* Kartikeya, as the “ Six-faced.” 

f Kartikeya (Skanda) was bora to lead the armies of the gods, and 
ito destroy Taraka. — See Coleman’s Mythology of the Hindus, p. 74 £f» 
Wilson’s note on v, 297 of the egh.adv.ta, and Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, 
Part lYh pp. 892 ff, 306, 
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then taught Ganga the B,amataraka,* and told her 
to perform penance, repeating “with six faces this 
mantra. This she was doing in the Tila forest. 
Agastya, leaving the virgins, again hastened on to 
Mallapuri. (xcix. 78 — 134.) 

Agastya reached Mallapuri and met there, a crowd 
of Munis round the temple of SthalasayanasV&mi, 

A 

called Anandanilayam. Some lived on water, some 
lived on air, some on roots, fruits, and leaves. Ema- 
ciated in body, they retained life solely by the power 
derived from penance. They assumed the Garuda- 
posture, lay like snakes, or sat like fowls. Some 
stood on the point of the toe, others with upraised 
arms ; some sat self-supported in the air, others 
between five fires.t They were Brahmins and Kshat- 
riyas. Agastya saluted them and told them his 
name. They received him with different marks of 
respect, and he begged to be allowed to live with 
them without performing penance or repeating 
prayers, on the ground that Hari would be satisfied 
with simple worship. To this the Munis agreed, 
and told him to bathe in the Pundarlka pond with a 
prayerful mind. Agastya did so and then visited 
the temple. There he saw Sthalasayana, who had 
graciously descended at the prayer of his worshipper 
Puwdfarika, reclining with his head resting on his 
right hand and "with his left inviting his worshippers 
to approach him. 

Agastya was submerged in the ocean of delight, 
and offered worship and praise to the god. Vishntt 
received him graciously, commanded the Muni to 

* A formula addressed to Rama, as BAm&ya namah, — Wilson, 
f Panch&gni, — four fires and the sun overhead.— See plate 23 ifi| 
•Mrs. Belnos’ Sundhya. 
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worship him daily and to perform the five Dtkshas ,* 

A 

and appointed him an Asrdma named Asvatha on the 
North side of the Puntforlka pond. Vishnu then, 
at Agastya’s desire, condescended to narrate to him 
how Tarksha lost and recovered his wings. On one 
occasion when Vishnu called GarucZa to carry him 
on a visit to Svarga, the bird eame so fast that the 
dust he raised fell on a pious worshipper of Vishnu 
who was engaged in his devotions. Vishnu then in 
anger caused Tarksha’s wings to drop off, and the- 
bird fell into a forest on the shore of the Western 
Sea. After bathing in vain in many holy waters he 
at last came to Mallapuri where his wings began to 
grow. Vishnu then instructed Agastya in the mode 
of worship and declared that those were dear to him 
who loved those that loved him ( matprtyd matprtye 
prlydh.) Agastya took up his abode accordingly at 
Mallapuri. (c. 1 — 113.) 

Then Brahma concludes : — 

w fipNr ii h 

*fr WTCTfTt? I 

^TIT^t ^ fVrR*P3W^fall » 

114. Therefore, 0 Narada, know thou Vishnu to 


, - 'i 



be an ocean of accessibility ; by him, without doubt, \|, 
thy mind will become clear. 115. His understanding v 

: . . i 

* DtJcsha is the ceremony of initiation, the essential part of which is 
the Tapia Mudrd or branding the novice with the conch and discus. — 
Wilson’s Etsays, Yol. L, p. 56. ASf- 
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will not be confused who in this world knows 
Lakshmisa,* an ocean of accessibility to his vota- 
ries ; even at the destruction of the world, [he will 
suffer] no pain. 116. Therefore having gone there, 
and bathed in the holy pond and worshipped Stha- 
lasayi, thou shalt obtain purity of mind. 

Narada then goes to Mallapuri and staying there 
for “many days,” obtains all his desire, (c. 117, 118.) 


Note. 

It will be observed from the foregoing analysis 
of the Sthalapurana that (1) it contains no men- 
tion of any of the old rock cut temples or of the 
shore temple. The Varahasvami temple is not an 
exception, inasmuch as the formation of this temple 
by enclosing the sculptured representation of the Boar 
Incarnation on the West face of the hill is of modem 
date.f And (2) no allusion whatever is made herein 
to the story of Bali or the submersion of his city. 

This legend appears to have been composed for 
the purpose of attracting pilgrims to the place after 
the construction of the modern Vishnu temples. 
The Vaishnava author ingeniously makes Brah- 
ma, Siva, Kartikeya and all the Saints extol the 
sin-destroying virtue of Mallapuri. 

The names of kings mentioned in the Mallapuri 
M&hatmya appear to be fictitious. 


* Vishnu, as “ Lakshmi’s lord.” 


t See p. 55, supra. 
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SjJ&J&Tr* ■^Q J iS l Tfjgx>&} wg^zr'cjSbsg^ 

X'CT'S &-»#sSo2»t» #60-0 t^TT^tio. E) 6 . 0 § wB-^ST^a ;£>r*£>o 

^•nr , e>^r»a3n7 , rfai3 oas^S^ X'abg' iSdi,«i!r»a;£»i§i5 ^Sj'Jto aSr*sS& 
M^ruo-O ODj-»^-»Saoj ipr»£)oc«! 0 £b $5jo-Q ^SkoWSak gr*^E- 
«r s g'a« e^sJoo^aaogaSo esT-^sSjo^ $o-&§ r '$ $a£~i r» <wr* 
^o-’tfSS efo s'sSio^sr^Sg'aio^iJ w^i^rsk 

^■sr^d!). EjSsi SoJiKbTr” ar’ow.So&dfo ^Sj-sr^<3o. £>815^:58 

aBT^3'*8ifoil3<)Bjg~ , *as ^r*S r< ur«iSaiaSo ijScr»;OoEr»sS;&j ^3cJ3og:S"8 
*» ■^-^ao^r-esaiirf^a ^Ta^dSo. qtSa'ss&g' 

=CT»a^afo ^Ta^Jfo. Si W0-C5^;sa$tjoe» ^CgSioiS) oaagiio IsSS^ 

JS>s£ioJS> aoaXbSj ^tt^Oo. bo& ^Safcuo on ^5j;5j£>. I}0 

•^jSSA^Ssiiex). Si sS)o4js5ai» »55^:Sr'|)ax>^j3i3-7v' 


,-: s % 

.J-& 

f ™ 


• V 




O-. s^pras; $~ 0 £§ a & no £> zres & a> 

sr»cfi Mi&g^a So^Tsaaco ^jgj r .w'as> ssa§ r *odfos5fis't»., « 

zr-SiSr* £^3-* OS. sr»£>ai»5j r _ Mrf 

ir»e» 



r-. «?§«ra55 ^nKS^r^odSb wKsfocSb ^S&^Srffaa 

8-o'«r^*^-s^s3o^tj's§ ( a / Qa Jt x 1 ■51^03. w&siefo • ;| 

TT'd^adSJcsSijSu 9{J;jy^o£S> ^^e-sSu- 7 t» ^}oC3 biT'JO tJsSjfc^Kfo* f 
^odJ-jT” •£atfje6<& ^&83^j^cJ5i»j£j‘3 ^'&S'?r* j3 sS» dfsSoaiS'aw ’I* 

^Sr«e>j£u SmtSvauX WdSboz^oo £8o-0 -gsS^TT* '| 

tre-&vS>s^sS3o& ’ST’S"? al l ,r3^ ) KaBOj'jS ^o-cScir*a tfl\.ra!S**} | 

ta ^§"3 ««5Se&3 tss^ar* 

X*'tigSo^TytS)t Xt ea-e-Sbal SXosS^rX'S&oeSii i| 

^S»J asSra^ntf^ ^os^SS, Kcr*a^i6-g ^Tsr*vao. S- 

^©»8 &$ K a&o& ^sr'^o^dfc, SsSsfe^^. ,_.>|F 
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B’jSoS'ejar'JJ ^3n^^-5r»^sS)g ^Sj-srv^iSo. -& S^J|3iO§ sr»sS>^P?C 
s&oeSa igggto KS>r ^rS'^g'aki&o-Q fT'X'S'Sgroa 

i3ot5g'^gg'a5 ,< Sj-' zp> «2?>£-aba ^j“^?oO ■ct'X' 
S'aigg' sS-O^aa. SjoJ&SS ^)g8^rK5i>o£fe £>-!p;5g;£n§ X«aajOr25 
^r , 0^gdSoog'sS»TT > 2:Sa9'e-7r'rf5j jS-Oya'JSb ssft^kxnv‘~H 
-&i SD'0“°BSeP;5S3 "SabS" sSS" ^SbXb ^5)8^3. OO^sSeSab) 
§o£> c&abrtbibej •» aar»&) ^5)8^3. &8 ©8 £>e> > ej5 < ' S Sj’ l ‘Kr» ^Sj-'i^s - 

TyZro$)ejS ri $8^a. ■& tS'^o v rfj / »§ sSocJSr- 

S J«1P KaS2fXp^§^Sio^){6sS>Sasz^g^a&uo -a»eS«3^r>3& §~o 
eSa& 3PxPg3Sr*&B §”0880 3PtPgS§r»ifo|J_ «5^^nefcE-B 93 
25 S' s-73^8So Si£yySty>-K‘~ 1 & ^Qs5>i» : 3gj j _7T o ao. Ejg^_25 ^Sskexi 
3e_ ^^3. -g« j§sS©os53$g;S!02Si zScg'tX) 3 J§8^£>. LJBi'SSbg' 

. $©«3P?Cai38 Sk£g sfcoefa So8-®e» 8 $8^3. K"^ O 
-^8^0oa§ alp^PKaboCfa OradAMK> tffro-ay §)abo2So 6:$!S>y3 
■ Xt. S&'8o^-n-^J6. bSi 25jj,rsrf5o£5> XSoS -sr-g^^ajo iS)8j». 
-g*Sj(JSb3§ 25| Jk r3^r , Ks550CS> ^Sk^tfSPoo m)S*>oo ?;525SE-«r»8§3 
s5-0>)rf|J3 7r , '5 ^©s&sxi §>oSj'8» o-i3o8 

o-Sog'oo S-^g^g^ai) o-§^ifot» _s-^4 v ^'5~“835j ^Ptr'g cS&»5^ 
j£utv* -o^sa^ai: iv ^TT^aj. woffo^Q&oo jb ^aba^tx) tssj* 
OTT-0 


no, S)o&SS tSi±n3x> cfcS’SepS&oiotSaso. *5o-t5«&-'o2»;i§«» "’iOa 
S'ORjSa ^Sj8^a. MoJ&So j6o^[Ptx> OJ“-§ OdRd^cxaaS o TT* s' 
©S:£h 08 j3o^P«>o. ©©8r* 08 ^o^PosP** 7r > «x>*o'5"'Sc> OS&Ka 
•cSr>2)rfS3. eP^Sa^sSO TP7P ^5)8 jS. aaao258 jSo^PtiSa So«paoae> 
j6r*©be» 5$)8^D. "385 SoS^txu - ■#» 35aoAos5aa5SS>£g3a «8 s5!ft3 
. $8>^&. SjoJSjff'® sfclSSa t 5 j 5 o. - 8« «8§3 oo: 83 sir" Y^Js-er* w8oo 
Sf£a«S3S<5<3 ■3 oo25«x>' , 2)S?t , «S'7PS ^-'tPY'^ao. «8SG cx»3©o 

sSoaa^S) t5S5©e;;SQu^) XiSr-v^fo "3"3 T*5ao'Ey» s»oi3S5acatP , 's5 

sSj^So c&>SSk_a5 ji-tPE. 
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OO. -ga a£>o4jjb-»;555 ’T°cJSiej^ s ^)tfSi3C3ciS'^_ 

s£>iM2£r*^:si» : ds ■zr’oa&tSox'Qv* •sr , e»?6 jSo^T” 

oosSr’^ifio i3'e3TT , C&. -tSbixT" 7r°SS'^ 

-g-'te&i. 


O-S, EjorfjSj Sj'OS^sSom^) 


o3. ■s3tfgsT'S§ <gr>tfj$ 3 r°X':£>o 2 S> g^gs&> /T*tf!5sSfta ^aSrf sSbo 
o. sjoeSjSo j6o^Pe» o_s. sfcoiosSbaj ^Stf§6rfx>§o Wot» 
■S^D -&a s£>o‘L>x5J5hi«T'* ^Sjolt ^QsSawo 

S\sS3dfc> sr°sS3S™^aM§ r< ^i&daStp ^S'Kr'ifo. JSif*.r» 

— o cp — o 

Sh^sfoj'dlJ fi re i)~5~’«:^r‘!SSo M^ScSbsSo oco&n>^TT^d&>. -&a •d-’Jjj&jS 


SPSSa^P/fsSjoiSj 3 j> |^OsS)e» ?gs^S. qoe&eP® cxug83 ^ t» 


' jS" 

fjjfl 


*4- 


v 

’-M. 


•4* 

’4f 


4 


8ee-&sra sSS"3 t$e>&r»£S '"g>«>?655o2S ^jo-BoS'-D 

P-£?5. =*»e£>tf ^j^Q. ^S'SS)?' sSr/Twwife -saarZS 

sSS'Sw rfg'S&^jsS) ^oBo^a^-Kr^dfo. -ga ;5e»«38»J’B 

ff-'Bnjp-txi e- Jgj^S. l)8-SS,r ^svf^&dfo SdSoaoO^dfo. 

Sjga^oB So^Soo -ga g^g>a§ fSin.n^T’X'SaoiSj »o 

TP-sfia^ sjgab g;5 sr*S&S»^^> S5'^”gsr»X>aj*lS iSsSo 

-g« TT’u a-»a§ ■a’i&^r’X'Sos Sis' Si 
5§^8. &8I»»B Ji r5 s&!qr*e)o M -g« ae>Tr’S&ai Bilges 

B>oB> ft5$Si> »r’«X3 IbeSbSogcr” Tr’osr ”d&> qSj'xr^dSo. -g* 53^ 

£»o£ti SasJg^Bxi ^gjS. CJoJ&SoSj'^So M^je» ^’dsT'S® 

2jg" /r , <ysr«<3o Loo^S 55j-Rr»^i&>. SjgawoC&tf gS - 

S S>ejB> igoBo^a ^Sjtf^a. -&* es^j a»o£8 fi^oo Zr-iSaS^S 


. '-ft 
rjf. 


■Jf 


£$5* “ebfioXaSjo^o^j^ ^5)^8. ^J^raiSte «^S& 


-^ceaSo awsB>§~a ^-sr^esb. -ge ^B^a^sabs' sS^ troi^tto 


trv a a 5 »aor'a $S)w^a&. -ga atr /r«>sr*<sfe j| 

I, ^ 


ZSii^raKr'jSSia gg sr»SjS'^iS»'^^ sStoS^a ^jSjdv^S^o 

JH’JS o E-j j£»oBg^T°X'i£joBj O, *S^c»'^S , *2»J6 

fio3'2bo%r>c» e_ <g>g^D, woSb cor* ^o"So 
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SosS*e» OO, J> ^SjSisx^Sskeo Oe_, Sjejeo H 

_3, es^j o, &T>Zst>o s, R rt gx>tnr’os _s2 ^j^D. 

Ob'. -^3 sSjo4J^»rfSj zSJUn&z TT a bj’S)2SS&ot)^3sS3X) ^SjsS^a. 

Sja § r *b2Si£> S^S-0 SjoJ&So sSi^g^o^T’exi _3, ^r» 8 J 

Sj5^SjsSx> e3<&7toex> _90, &&>X ie» _3e_, qot&tT ' 4 

^©abuo j5o^T'’e>§6 c&5" Ser'SSJoAjajiSMeJ''* SoSt* s&aqntxt 

b” ^SjefoSl^ska r 8 o& X^e’So TSb^ fi A $v°o£'3 

C&f^a-O .’CpSo &S)Jj7r’&. eoSbeJ''* ^©S&oo ^b^D. -& Jfcoka' 

^33ooaboo2S8 ^o^T"ex> TP’?? 5^ ^SsaSIbaS) e_ ^jsS^S. qoZSa&j 

Sj^c 3 ^r°Xi&j fT’oSsSeri o3 <5?'sr"8o. -&8 s&otaSJ&aJw'JS Uoo 

SoXsSb7J'cCo5sfco£js5;Si3. SjoeSsSj j4o^r°e» b'. sjB s5'Ssr»o^ 

•?T d &'§ 2 )\ 0'0 3'i3oO'xr'{£f5r’33_ §iK.aj.‘S" , 'S;&> 3>3o-M&~S~' , £i>. 
co «j 0 CO * oJ'O/ CO 

ej^dfo boiT s^ena^a. 

OX- S)oCfcSo aJj,r33T’XSboJ& "^sgSooifoaS'S sScioioSaja '3afcg 
3S~d£0 l}a&> ^o^Too^S ^oS'Ser" s&ofc)d-»^56 S^oS Sea S*'”©-© 

tt'So. «a ^-•xp's^'^aa xabs" »s xboi&ss *&c6&tt« 

OH-. -S3 S3ooA)^"rf53 $‘^Ty°zy , sr Tl 9°&ofe3»>°foP 

Ser.sfcofc>sSi£» qo&SS jSo^Too b', X$ 6 -X>&> 3. qo&e 5 ^ 

^©S&exi Si«?§^)!5j_ X$Er?G£§ Z3-2»^r»e)&e>S6 TSXsfr 

sSS^SiS ^©Sbe» _» $5jsS^». -&s jfcofc>'S>a» caa^J& 

•015 S^eaSaj-S’Kow* 

02 . •©* oSaoto^sSS eSx’OSj 6 r ’o2S§o2S;£> ^r , bJ^P’X^S» Uoih 
-=zz a 6 o<& igoSw' •sr*i303’asi>SSj> L »g?Kb<& ©SsfcJ ^StffcMTr* 
•jir*< 3 a. esg^SS aw-^BSek •* 5 &$be-»-*S' | g&Tr» snSfoSj^sSaoSa 
tf©ai» J? 8 o'Oar»dSo. «*sfc<£5 ^' 5 r 'JL & ' 

&d§ ^©t^rxsfcoefc X«S^Xo^lrfj»Ow^^bS0ar'ecao»iS3«» 
■a»tJ«oa3rfar'Si-7V’rf)iS)^ ^ uott* abSo^ So^ooTff&ffc^ 

^s-sn-as. 3 a §~o©$» 3 -Stfa, r'o©«s 
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AvPKsmx-^-Description of the 

5^8&if\.ra^r’X's£>ortb § r ‘oSs£a’& c&S'5er”;Sbo4j«S££>* 
;5j;5^a. 3o&§o (Tty&TT 'SbiSo cs£>:£>^)8;£>o&5S5!S>£> Woir'SS. S)ojS> 
SSjSo^T’oo a_, S^eTi&atf j5o$s£» O TV'S' 8®=£r“ M jSo^T’exj '5T°TV» 

^SjsSjS. Xtf^?6j£> 3-1 !C^e-«oi2i Jer’-gJSc)'^ «r»:S>;&> 


SoS 


O, ~3£59 


O' 


,^3,®sSb«^j53i c3SxS"3orf"3 So5’TT 7, S^^aoo3j'jS 

— o Q — Q 


JJr>;fi^ocl ^-"Tr^^JSo^jiSnTV* 5frf sn>sS) 53-^5 ^SoO 


ZSd^raSj'^abtJ'* IT’rsiSotp'tfsSu-iSs cfixrr’XiSi S5^)JSoo^»‘3rf sS»&» 

o Q ° 


is?5S>8S3l)j*JS '3at&gi'3rfS as'^T’o^^xi c»j-"i 2 j^S. g^sSa ?r”^>e> 
cssboj6 y^X'er’^Sitoir"^' oy s6!5$bS r * i&i5og»e»'5ao<y3^ WcJjboi£o2»eo 
{£8o»jo-D ^ ( ^CT’;Sjt5oz»i>aS)|3s§'"’3 ^)rfS"2:^o20O SSS^^o-OdibooieTT* 
ahgr-ijy&eis 73o^»ao3^ct£.^-SiS3 ..'mwtf&iqr 
sla» ^SrfS. -&?J§ &»&,(£>-rr’ &>inZ.z&sp&> «"©» sS^sfi^ 
s£»S»g t»;&sr.8§ «|)SM^ai37p &$ a^g-’sfr'oejos&otib Xa£3 


y# 

t 


■A 

„ V, 

e&f 


S’SfttfS. Sjoj&er^* aSb^Sas-zcS^St?*’ 8 a^sSb^oSaM •S^:&$J;S»Iw , l5 
^o-cSaS^D «5S'&'5' ( $So&> ^TT^&a. b8§ a-'S&^r'XrfboSfc 

35; &'tiir’£Saa ^SS^Sr’ZS igjo-Sb^O Jgjtf^a. -&* XjS^j 

5fj85e>sSb#g;5bo£4> ^'o^a^Xzr’^&S^ ■rf&^fig-zr > 5'^S§ r< 


. , 1 




'&:53’*?;S;£» Jj n ■&* ^ _ «?5<j§'s5tr&>'’f(JOSe» ISoiSa 

SiOJfrvS er^tr* <5 '5^{S>"7V , > S'SRsS sSbo-rfSfcjJbj”# St"C6\cScJS»7X'n Sb. -^» 

CO XJ CX. 


sSborfajoiozS ^sx^sabo ri Si5j»sr*sSba-»aa» 'ar»xSor'a w’JjJS 

•si>-°&>55ex> _«) ^Sja-^Bb. £)6£Sb8o 

Xtf^?<o3f?r'* ^SsSboa efijSj. sSboteSabj;?'* aJ^rs^^SeSb 
ar>a tfoX'sr’dSbSoeX) •S'cSbSo-Oa’OS. ^55^&^T°Xabo 

?Sb <S “U angob EjSStT'* !5oX'sr«cJ65Se)a-«8^Stx>£fo O, 

Si) Jr” is? &> 833 ifbx!k) O. -&f pixvo ocuSSo ^r”^*^r*£r* abi^iSo^ 
25o'a'£SoS rfv"°3!p T lT ,r iSbej5 r8 MXdSabs sS^fcaiaoTT* $S)-sr^e6. 
^©Slto’Ci Xo^SSJJoo a»2S03 sSja^Sa. w&aHbrf «38 ; *y ,, tf3'K;3be» s£»X> 
8o iSja-^Sb. -g* ;5c>2r»i^r sSolS'sSbgS) esSb*r"C6 wsvsr* 

SfovS’* ^SbijiXW'tx) wa»;5 ^5i>at» a - JSsoS, 8* 
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tsao-O e^patT 6 cJSbsSrfM^cs&g^'SiiO :6Sr**?S3jS&(& 

^-a-^dSb. qSsl •£ ( S^cr°s£>'Pt>o£8o-Q Mdioo£75£r'& «3_ $&xzn 
d&02fo^‘i-sr»8S)'3'3 ^j-p^aS. ^Ssfcoa 2 ^j^O. -SssfcoA) 
^jSSSaktSbOoTp igr°tf(j^r’XsS>o££> Xbodk sSS"£3 asSj'SSifciilScfBjsSeJjSd 
Mtfo^soo^S-pao. »a §p>Tr“ -r* ^Sb. Si Xxgg oJS 

lS)&-"-JprfoaoSe5e)X2o SSSo^S) sSS'iB tT’SS’''* ^jss^a. 

OF-, -ga sS>o£os5jS»£>t»£ -SiXocStH 

^^li^aospai cxxr«'s34>^ajo YPTr" esoXSS Sg‘-0^83-»g' 

o8i>0li '5~*cx>«>(2<Xr"5'«» 55<|^£). estfsS &•&&** ~s~'tx>x$&$sti7r- 
S^_WoAr"S5. H3b?<S;S Sl3£(& fcsJO WqApOo. EjtS^dfo 
sr*SS aft>S 'y_SZ'^>r° S r ”Se-sSr e ocu7paj. ssJbS cS5x";S&> s^aj| fcSe)o 
XiSw S9/C>«)dSo8bo£>3 Wsp^Sj. 

_ao. _ Si , s38£'&'a§ li8£ l &£xr*o~rr’& sStp5S-”iS-*j5SX>'2p 8X>(2 
jgjrfja. Sjot&SojSo^T’oo is 1 , XS^Xbfil O. &B§ «o&* «9~3 t5o|^. SjS 
^«g«r»i5^»-0-spa&. &»SiS»oS6' 38 tt» $ir”£S>e» e_ jjo^r’exS'* 
^jo4j?3S»Xi3o-a7pa3. &»§ l ^r° / s^8z& ^ji^‘3“”!5s£>$g 

:S>o£k ;5S'?n’33^ Tbo-s^oBo^iMS)^ 38^:5pip 

jSnqjjSuTr 0 Xtf^Kocle?''® :5xr o s3-»ib' i 5S)o ^jTr^dfc. S* sS-ep 

S-vSMJSfc) -^"5S3»(-”2SiS» ^SpSocSooCb ^)o • cSjI^' 3 <3j*.re-jb-»#;£cJSXS 
ff^gdSnXiioTr*^^ ea'I^SStffSoOj'JS igjo-CSor'JO 
OjlzS ejJ^w^i^r"80 *4%>&}qisSMTv£)0-CZ>!?'n 3p:&;S''sSj£io'i3S #j^r» 
•dp^J&^Oo-O &&,&>&*$&> wsfcsne fcOo&e)OrS $SjoiS>r*a "eTdo 
•S9^s&'^);ft>qx>15 w&'sr>{6 ^p'tPj^)5S»^)ai3§ r< ^o^7r» S>'Er°*p-^-»<JIb 
TPiio S"2»oS> Yiodb?r’^} , >3q^ejcs33o£5i ^o^J-iS^s^exji^SoMoO -JSSba^tr* 
dfoSolg «sl^grfg;&y’3es v *S'tf : 3;Jxp ^§yc«»aer»^tf;S» es^^pa 
2Sjj.ra -atfaij &$£rr‘Sfr&)Q)sSxS f * ^Sj-p^dfc. -Si 

A^aj'sr*'^ Sp8'^^3STr , es»53 ^eJgi&s&axnpCS XabS - M<3jdfo 
•StPd'i^’^ Sj'P'aa s5S^s£r - ^)3i»3j;£»'fi’ ^)rf^S£X>5j~&Sija ST*d~^q>& 
'tr* 2 f> *»3Rel Wo&So d^JWSPSj J&joJStS 5'o-Oe5 v * ^jr^S^iSsap 

tffifcS"'* jStfJftr°K'd^j$aa«PS5 wsSeF , tf«5» : 3^ , J6 X&S" S«^»^a»TT» 
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332iyr"£&. S)S ^r*M^)t5 

!5j3j5tf3S sS&Xu'. -Sfrd’JS&ii -agJ6$ 75owo# 

K^XiSI sJx.ca^T’Ks&ojSb SXtfi -rf&ai^W 
<33b=TiS»-7r» ^ja^S. -gfe ^il eSjL.c^r’XskoSa cosgOSP 

^T’SgeiS''* ^Sj-sr^dSo. SjdSi 7T*& ^T’X'Sfcotk -tS&t i^ir-vS^ sSS" 
$oo& l i6 l 8ss> iga^a. m XJ5^xii2i $j$$3r°K&o& xnvi^ igj^a.. 
dreStS3r’X3Mfi r6 d£so l ^jv°£xe>£ / Q& £j;^a. •^^Tr'jSuej^aa ;&9 , 
■^^r- «oW3d5bodfo ^j-sr^<&). Sjo-s-“ eS^dS 

ISSd&'^ao. -£«s!;$j3 u *i “ffii (&j5tf , £)15^5);5 ^^T'84ooer r * 

«Se> ^SjiS^a. -9» s§i5}d& ^yy’n^&g.&M. 

JO. -gr «ofiS P'otisi sSfcjrfaSbsSj £^J&ofc>3iS» 

'^)5’gj j _'^9'J5t5^-» ( JS)o«32t «32ls5343rfooo^) w^SeT'* ogjtfja. 
®a ails' 5er"JSbo4js5aii. Qo&er* cSiSto eSiSo^sS -O l WjOa 
wtfeio 7r»e»«o '3ooJ?ex^)iB-sr»a3-rr>a ^r»tr> •y^cSi. qodfcSi' 
jSo^rew V ^>^3. qa7r-r ^tfgeras ^ts^rx^>oA ssartM 

_9e_ '*)- 

jij. r'o£s&$g;&oa3 ^«36i5aaso^)5^g ariS. ‘ toSfc> 

ZJ’JOdSTUJ &!S'ooS'43S7SeJSSM. aotSoS ?60be-e» doo^S■ge»■^w^5B^^o^• 

O CJ <f> ^ °— 

_s3. -& $«££;&> ^tr’S’SoS-s^aslCu esJD Sos^'^e)?C^^7^■ 

^)^_a. esodSi5o^^tfa3i7r“ -£r>o&$)ex> S"°^-»'3rfsS»' : i3S;S ^rv»5fi«ao' 

7T>e» >1 SyrfjS. 

_ab*. -§8 So£^^'sr , asj §p>yj9^^sSoo -^r=od«^je)o OceogaiuS’^W 
§as si’^agfcioj&ss tt'wss sse'iB $rf^a. « T^y^»oiS>tf tf$ sf» 
"•la's £o-D MS^9-7r« $rf^a. « 1)03 wiS&iod&SS S"”iS s6S'& 
tJ S’rfJo &r»a3^3^)rf ST’rfeT'^ a^fciodSaSo ar'rfo^eja $;SjO. •SuS” 
oaS3 €>s£jtt> TT’csfiei/r^tfak ®a sfcijj'^'fSoSryiSa eSMfyoi&fr 
tflbgo^ #55 6b'fco'3g ■CT^cMo'^SO'iSsfSiJB ^r»faa‘S^ 

True. « »» y» « yjfc g^atrHfe e» ^5«rav 
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3SS&P;f55 ■sS^sSb^T'X'siiosS) rSSig^akS'Sp^skokiSS 
So3»3 _«>-§ g^o^sS*) S"^ S}oJ£>gj sfcoAjXjsSo 2Sit\rjip"'X 

sSaoZSs^^CT’^i jSo^T’ido o_2>. EjoJ&eT'* M. ■©* Xt^TCitf 

«j^tv» H§ 5 >jc& ^QsSjsx) ef^j. Ejoj&SS \C^?63 o--§ 

S3s» _ 2 > •vS^’ll no SooS esreStf^S^Joai 

S'o^jsCo S)oJ&'T r * €>o7T’e);& S?^5£> HooeS :SSrS ^3^8. 

-&« ;6S3c»o£5tf fe&SS^sSaifo^i O esSj^S^ ^S>s£us5"''£>»» 

py$tip~°x&>oi&P)^' sSooto^^sS je^rt* b 1 , xt^xjgo efqfSj. 
^©sSjoo "ST'S. -&3 3S>oA>*)5i> «50 "S’* «3 j£>. -&j Saoto^lSSo 

$55t55jr , X'«&> o3oS'§er»;5jok)a)iS» o-l _go^°ex> _3. s&TSaoa&SG^ 
sSt» <5^). nr^Jtfar»eJ5oe» _a ^5)73-^35. fesS e5S" &3 $^8. 

_s>{. i s3^^oi&_go^r”ejai)o4os3sS» sjg'iS. 

_ae^. •xr»exJ«o^o^r’osSio4j;JsSo ^Sg'iB. 

,32. YSo&jSo^r’esfco&JSSiCu sS§"43. 

_3cr. -&3 S^oSiSC) «55£;&{3^-”^J!j3i5 ^) SSjj S' <SS>g ^}^8. 

_sr*. ^j'^jg’cs&g 'S3t^«fsSx)7SoJ5b air>& tJzp'aos^j^D. YJodfe 
<J^r»e>5S er^sto SwS^S-a wtfcxs ^9 tt^3o. skasSS" B?p"°»§ 

55jf|jS;£o$>;&>Tr» Mtf '3M2Je»‘?)|37r“iio7r , 3 $p>Tr> TT” {?£&. &3J5AS 
CoXjSo ar»rft5A33w3o>^ <S3bflS^er*cSSb^^;3 l "rr^,s&'!§;6e£f6<29^ 
.feszsRtf^^r'o^iS) •tHkr’g ©aisspi^t? ssj«£a9r|jtyrfs3 e^r» 

3o. *> »<5«r3t £&rs^TX':S» W«X<2csS>«r*tfik> tfg ■sSAa^jfdSb# 
> _^aM7T* S^wsS^jSSkoJfc •rfjT l atc £80-038. ^"3o§3 'Si'sr* 

■5^©"9_ ptxivo ^Ja-qj'floe^ £j£ac&ob-»C^ ( J;5x>PdSi)0{5j 43(&!t)t£> 
tfi. ^8 “So £^3j'^3i»9>;S»Tv»£j;5^8. r&E&acnr* ‘•>g&oS->aS» 
^?^'^r''|)ao39};S»■7^■ £j3^8. -^sSjaSj’^siu c&jg'SwS'''* £>3^8. cr^tf 
s^pSeoc w o»g«> ^Ttr^Sa. ■£&{6\2r’d5aoSrssoo7V» _£ V t5 / S 
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sSitw ZSjj.r^rXsS) 023b o, 5gj-^S5£s£>o£& O, $&&& )°£6 O, ono^eT* 
igo'lS^S'liOo "38cSo'^J&. 6S0& ^^Ss&ex: 0-3. 

3o. -?& Ssfe'rfaia'SSbS' oSS^s&sJc^JScir* 

esS 3£r»£)oer' s $r>3 ^Sjs^a. (ssS c£r»^-6‘3^3 JT’otS oootfa?’ 
Ss^OoXSoS - 3X;k> exa&&-* ^j^s. 

3_s. Si SsSr’rf5&> 2Sii\r3p^’XsS3o£& ^SSoeSJJsSr'^sSB c&a§'Sej§' r *43 
jgtf^a. n^JOi esi&XSrf §^oS S&ofcrtSsto ^5j£^a. wocSbeV^* ^©Sfcoa 
15^5). Si ;§e|tf^r°X;&i ^©J&os &_, (&,& 

3&t» X, SJn.C3S» Z 

33. Si £):&«&&] ^S^Sa^r”XsSi3oJS> •fisS-*sl5Sja!!!):Sr”;S;SM c&j5'§e>5 / * 
3>>;Sj8. sSjoiJoSJSn ^8oSy£o’^v§ < ^ JSd^raSM^SooTr* ^£^8. 

aMOt&ey* ^Ss&ex) Si Ssirti&v-tiji in -OSoott* 5gjrf^8. fen) 
eo-cSb.^ ^tfjS^r’XsSioeSi aSoS'SoS^ sSS'^o&xj £J^r°^3k>$j 
Sxi-tv ^^_ 8 . 

3tf. -&3 3sSr'-?3-"rf55 ^r’tfg^T’XsSbocS) 3 £)&';&&> ^Sjrfj8. 

cfi>5'Se)i§'’ € S&o4j3oabD^‘3'^ ^4^5&;&>q33i»TV» $^a. Sjo£&5S jfio 
^”e» 3o3^:i>si>o £6 e_, 2$Jxra35oo£S> -3, "StfS 0-3 

jgo^r'e)^As>-^8 a;£r>*&> wsS'ofi"^ a, fe»Dj*iS I)i&r6 tf<2 ;S<2ao8 
-&>8;5a. 

3x. -&3 S^j’TT'Sl eJjj^rsrfbci ^Xc’E“S3Sb-’^abi> . sjot&gj 
jSo^T’e» ■s55^sSjsSboc5b b\ Si Ssir-tfSoo-CSbia) ^©s&oo o~ 

-&* Sj&'tfikiDJ’JS ^CSil^raabo : 3cs£>g-cr°;i8S "BoiSo ( J-^"3'*SS&»eo 
-£s -Ogao^i^esiitxi _30. [ frytr’6s&o<s r * 

^So&WiJoo, jSo^T’oo _3 ^Sjrf^O. Si ZicxoS^&y^’S °~ ^OsSivtt'* 
<5<l».r3^r'8 r ^_gSj£u^j^ X ^©s£>e> SSsjoSpS wJ5^r°«x> v 2T^$'S r 'S6- 

ea H®csso 

3«_. ^Tv^rfbsSaej^ 8 3e;?o6rf^J!|3o?6<20a^^^tf«&fi' 4 lSjff JS » 
F*Sjk X eS«Svc»aaos5oi»^g)?S ^^rr'jSSStf^SSo Xfr-«4 
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JSii».r3Sf5!3b' ; S)Aji§ ,, » 5'cs£>J5o-07r*i6. in it* 
•uSRtf ^)o^Sg's5b^saio3ffl^ tF’sfctfd&sfo^ ^jsS^a. -ga sfc:S-a;S»OS 
ocoS’j j _£5“^ £&§ 3^81^8. ejoCSoX) SSJx.ra'^SjsSoco^S) d&e)5&o?<''sr , o T D"* 
&5P63, •CSjr , (25Si&§S49&ay”8?63 > -&|}r« M'T'JJtf ?6^> 

vj - , SaSsSoSTsSS? o, ^KjSo^JsSu o, iStr^tS Tir»sS3^;jSjol§ 
r3SS»§ , ""|>5 SS'S. ^,S)?$;£»sr°§8f osjfiS^^e-i&ejer^ aT’Sfooa 
§ rf Sbex:5'8§rf-S5^J6$i«r° ) § S'' s ^S)S;S» sylSiausSSe) ^Sj e5S 

iJF’K'S&oJSo Ti^aoTr'aS ^je^SS'ST'ejer^ 

<3oiS>e5'" s :S-££j$Sjo‘z§ft. -Sa763§ 1 ^')‘5 "*Sj£» aSg’iB, So 

^r°e» n_s>_9. 

32. 6^tt> &^^)s-^T^ 7V’SS TT»c3&e>/?^ ' 

^)£>3jo Mo'BT” -j^£> j~5o A^cxb ~ S ■ -cSefosS^SSbsSjo feV <s2Sb 

Xiao §o8&tx> oxii&v Sis' fc9tfer»N3;5 qSjcA»o8. WoCfceJ'''® aSo’Ssja 
cSoSS^-SS SoeSuo qortsSo ?&r"SS)E-;5 S'^gd^aosr'a ig>|3;5 

s£rsr*Fr<&i ^<£jCTScrik_s£ioA>S53ic>. WofiSofiS ^o^T’txJ V, SSocorf 
JS^tfsSo. 

3j~. EjoJ&So&r-'^js-rf ^ei?cSjrfTi- , ( 5aos3^8^)^e)i§ , ^A). wct£> 

US'* ^:S'Sbrfb-"^^)5sSoot3'sS3i3. M ey^fiy Xpe~X>3(S^ in£zx>. es 
i^jjaaiQ esoSOiS) oij&S'' d£r e c&j&. 


3f~. -gt SS'&sSngXj&S 5gj-»tf§s5ij %r°tSjrir$t£> »s5S8o-Oi5*ot3 
^j:£u. S3 S^wsSjau^oairfa. Sj»5j2Sb Oe_ jio^r’tw aScr-^ai) 
SSjtfjO. -£aJSbofc>s5;S»;S»o£5 s5g" SaoiosSi&j -p^SuoiJoS^CKB^a. 


tfo. ■&*si>otjintfS5 Silirs^SjJe-sSo $^8§ 
fiS’^jsS^BsS. -^a^)5S^_8!^^3^gsSiJoJS3 ■sr*ocXi^o^r°e)S3ofe3Sj&. 
feaS '®'oL • r *t> 8 «oT^?55ooi355ssi3. -£a 6-t£j558-ar*£j 

d&oHo ^ej^'cssbrfd^SDosr'Sl o»r» 5jooAjs3s£»2SRj5 s5o8So’i5S W^)"^ 
§ r *Sf^s5j£»' : 3^’!5to. sjo&So ^* <i ♦s t 'oo «i&?Ci3bfcM »o&^sS^ 

■jSotju Oe,, SjoJ&So tSoe> wifo?6e» 3oo, wb*e- eJfc&oo 3 qo. 
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'dci. -^s^) 5x^-8 £?§ 

2S< %^rrQ£c>x>'g) t§(2rfir , *iO(2 : 3£M. 


b , _s. e&r*£j5^iSs&3 l iS,&Ss&o£55 ■s3_S^^'5r'?5Siue>o^ 


3 zr°vasjc~$&. -&ti$-’£S> o’iiaS ^r*c»3^6. ^ 


absSalS^ HS06 ^{fc. ax>s5jd& ^ 6 o&^ys^ 

tf;£oe»s£r , ( 0,3» SsX^^&r-^j^O. ;&^(&>^^,'3''8a<»e>8o eSeSr*^ 

s£» ^^_a. «5©rfr’ v j-^^-'8iX»o55 w£c5&-^sm ^jss^aeiaa esxsj^ 


5r«35^c2;'i34>3§ v '”£) cxa&UnrJSE-ver* '3 | 57 ooo£J 6 


g^Sboo ^5j^3. SoSHeW&aJSwoooJS ^0sS>e»j£r>^3s» »e>eog r '|3; 


35ocr> i£» 3 R sir® £&>;*. X&y&fa s>, wo'Siey* s55" 


XC^Xjg^ 6 S:S8 oXj£» ^sS^a. tt-'JO^sS^SSaix 6"^^“i&X>^j^a. 
■^^sS|jX» Xabti2» <3J$5. 65 SoNXa fcS csboeJ^Sjtf^T 5 !3Soi£> «§£&, 
i 6« Xt^XiS * T^'zr’iOSloa d-^Oo.1 ar-a&o-O 6535 XcJ^s&’S&oo 


~&8 X43'sr“85. ftsoJfceJ^* '8oJfc^j'S£>e» oSaJSS'"* «r»a5S'i6oo &K» S' 

ej — 4 


s^aM'an'fiS. Sj^&j 7r"exiX) : 35^ r .t)o ^jsS^K). ■532£5S>i3/?^*2£3b 
■5ro8g©^3J5‘So5jXi oaogJor* 5T°e>sS) l 2J ; ^’i-3g^» ( ja>3 oc»g8cs&o&5;Sh^ 
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1 "?* 

■ vjZL 
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^■Kr^aS. ©oaj'CS "a^ ©RBtfa. -S^o^Xb {ptf^aaoTr* 


g85ar o Tr^ ) J?7T cr^tf^eJSSejo 1‘Sodfo ^SsSbejosSg^ Uo& 




«8RsJr*ooo;SJ). CJSSjyiJSa a»K513^ X»2>^ So:fr*ex>'A»£>6>cx»;b!D Xjji 

^J^T’8a5aOc&oJ&^)rf^^oJ5bex) So&aS sSjj-*«£>e» 

■■sSRSrfS). 'r 3 o£~ i i a-^,T’5a5oey^' ^,sS>6<^ 

S«foq5j JSj).c3iS» ©o - ^ tooS''’© Si2b§^’«r^<&. ^r^aoX)2l Satiijfia 
^SXu^p , 43'sr , 05. esjSo^Sx om&j&o TSsSu^ssboeJ^^ji^a. 
•3r*‘5r"Swo£3&&. 
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tf3, •S^i&a?5r i _S5 ■Stfj.Y^tfsSu, X^X>2^j^_a. WoC^er* 
■in> 8 £& «5J5'&?£35t» om£S 5 Sa&S^ 

■sr^BS. ob{ 5 j^p>f^ e-y ;& ^=5^ 3£¥>X)) ocugSx'iJj'xr^flS. WJS'C*** 
tSac&ti 0*r*c«>S5e;;55 t 3i^ r .7r*e5. •sr'ooXisSoaj^er* ■af'BsJftSo 
£*» ewSa fygtixta tt» 00** O v X^»«» 
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SfSS. A^^i«5Sn-7r'!g^ L a. ^15o&XSSxnb;S Ser 

9'e»"?)g^jrf^0. 

W. ^Sje|S^) ;Sax>^S) ^>S'?o5’'" s sSiJSratS^Sj&XbcS 

& r '&ho-£)-zr°l&. woJ&tr'' 4 ■iT”2S’^®So ' : 3ij r _-Kr»e6. &%oey* ^jeSS^y 

&ax>$ «&&-»•£>? So 8o&> -&€Se>§G Sajs^SjoeS’'* 

Meie»^Xaex>&r” •So ( S^ / £cs£>ab> WomSSj&o SSoTT'vo 

S r °^3~3 <&>ktT° Si 6 SSooS. 
eo eo — *> 

ii’M- S'sr”e)c5Sr>al fij>j SasytSoo sSr’^z S» •SSoo t ifc^i&> ^Sjo-0 

3j)s&ftSi?03"' , oo ■JT’Sex) S2£Sb43§ e^SbS's5-Oysr'(&>. 

Xe-. -?« Ssr^eJcSSr-Si iSjLi.ra^F'X'abo abr«&)Se>t» $S)S^J). fc9o£& 
*5^ SS'§e>ar“£>ab e&r"c&^;5coo^S)S -ffl^esSS^S-Q ^SSbah ^joO 
•sr*i>5. «stS§5 ;§55tfs5a»35) cSoSbXbshr*® fi>jM.raabo sSS" Xh^ah) ^SjsS^Q, 
^SjeSSSaa^jS c& SoXba’iSabo S'SS)dSoe£T'3i>jS^a. aSJ»Sbfco ass' wS 
S r *Sa-sr"i6. woiiieT^ SS" J> ^©sSb ( s-^S-Rr»a&. « 3oiS -DS^ 

^QsSbtxi air* r^o 

Vz. i3oi5"®®ejSb So&"abi)^)a^»^^• S’SoSifo&oS. E)8SS'®e>. sjo 

tfego a»e3 ■0^a»TT , a til 8 c& Zb {SoSjj^S ~£&>. 

\So~. ■&* ahr»i£ r *®oariS3b S'&o^) -OS^esir' , sb;&^ 

u^tk) ar^ , 3"5^tf^»T?» 
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Translation. 

A 

1. On the North side of the hill, is an Isvara 

A 

temple. In this is Isvara. Lord Clive took away 
- the Nandi in front of this temple. 

2. In front of this are two monkeys, freeing 
themselves from vermin. 

3. On the W est side of those figures is a round 
chum used by Draupadi, the lawful wife of the 
PAndavas. There are three Mantapas* hollowed 
slenderly out of the solid rock. The sculptures in 
the .first Mantapa afe two Doorkeepefs, a fotur- 
atrmed Durga inside, and four figures of attendants. 
The other two excavations have the same figures. 
On the South side of this rock, and facing to the 
West, is an eight-armed Durga, treading with her 
foot the head of Mahishasura. 

4. Near this, to the South, on the West side of 
the road, is the fireplace in which Bhlmasenat cook", 
ed. There are steps to get up to the top of this. •*' 

5. Not far from this, to the South, on the face 
of the rock, is a large round butter ball made by 
Draupadi. Half of this is said to have been eaten' 
by a cat, which gives the ball a chipped appearance. 
The cat is seen, with its fore paws upraised, tied to 
the hill on which Arjuna is performing penance. 

6. On the South side of this is Arjuna’s Ratha,% 
cut out of a single stone. The stone has been cut 
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* An open temple building. Also written Mandapa. 
t Th* third of the five Panda princes, commonly called BhSma.- 
+ See note * p. 213, infra. 
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into the shape of a Mantapa, with two pillars and a 
Garbhagnha in which was placed $iva. When that 
Linga was carried off by Bu * * [sic], the people 
of this place took an image of Vinayakat which was 
near and put it in the Garbhagnha. On the wall to 
the South of the Garbhagnha, is some inscription 
written, the character of which is unknown. 

7. Near to this, on the South, is hollowed out of 
the solid rock, a Mantapa containing Yarahasvami, 
In this are two pillars and a Garbhagnha. In the 
Garbhagnha are no figures. There are two Door- 
keepers. On the wall to the North of the Garbha- 
gnha is Yarahasvami ; his left foot is placed on the 

A 

ground ; his right foot rests on the head of Adisesha; J 
on his right thigh is seated, facing him, Lakshml ; his 
right hand is on her hinder parts, his left hand holds 
her right leg ; he faces to the West, and the goddess 
to the East. The four-armed Y arahasvami’s two other 
hands hold the S ahkha and the Chakra.\ The god 
and goddess are regarding each other, and he with his 
boar-mouth is, in playful dalliance, kissing her right 
breast. Behind him, to the East, is a four-armed 
male figure. Facing this figure, is that of a woman. 
Above these two is a votary with joined hands, 
uttering praises. Three votaries are praising Var&- 
hasvhmi. Altogether, there are nine figures at the 


* 'Pie sanctuary or adytum of a Hindu temple, 
f Gaaesa. + The thousand headed serpent. 

§ Sec note f p. 202, infra. 


28 
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North end. On the East wall and facing to the 
"West is Gaja Lakshml, on her lotus throne. Above 
her head are the heads of two Elephants. On either 
side of Lakshml, stand two women reaching pots 
full of water to the Elephants’ trunks, for bathing 
the goddess. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether, 
there are figures of five women, one man, and two 
elephants’ heads. On the South side [of the Garbha- 
griha] is a four-armed Durga, holding an umbrella. 
To the South side of the goddess are three attend- 
ants, carrying swords. There is also a deer. On the 
North side, are three more armed attendants, and a 
lion. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether eight 
[human] figures, a lion, and a deer. 

Facing Varahasv&mi, on the South wall, is eight- 
armed Trivikrama* holding the S ahkha, Chakra, 
Gadd, t&c. Bali Chakravartl had given him three 
paces of land, whereupon the god usurping the whole 
earth by placing on it his right foot, stretched his left ' 
foot to the sky for the purpose of seizing the upper 
world. Brahma is bathing this foot with water from 
his sacred water pot and worshipping it. In front 
of Vishnu is Jambavat.J 

Bali Chakravartl, thinking it wrong to withdraw 
a gift, is praying to the god, near his [right] foot, 
wishing to give him ground for his third pace.§ 










* Vishnu, as the “ Three-Stepper.” f- 

f Vishnu’s conch, discus, and mace. J King of the bears. 

§ Bali when reproached by Vishnu for failing to give him all be ;•'& 
bad promised, besought the god to place his third step on his head. — || 

See Mohr’s Sanscrit Texts , Part IV., p. 127 £ V 
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Behind him is Sukracharya, * Two of BaliChakra- 
vartl’s soldiers are on the East side, and four on the 
West side [of Trivikrama]. Altogether, there are 
11 male figures. This Mantapa faces to the West. 

8. On the East side of the hill, on a rock at the 
foot, are 11 steps on which Krishnasvami used to 
play at Mounting the Throne. There is also a slide 
on which he used to amuse himself. 

9. On the East side of the hill, the rock has been 
fashioned into figures representing Arj una’s Penance, 
as [in the story of] Kirata and Arjuna.t Here is 
Arjuna, his two arms extended over his head, 
performing penance ; and here is four-armed Isvara, 
as he. appeared [to Arjuna,] holding the Pdsupa- 
tastra,\ D amaruka,\ Trisfda* &c. Between Isvara 
and Arjuna stands Yisvakarma, || with an adze on his 
right shoulder, the handle of which he holds in his 

A 

right hand. Above Isvara’s head are Sfirya, 
■Chandra, &e. Below Arjuna, is Kn’slmasvami in a 
fane, four-armed and holding the S anhka, Chakra , 
Gadd, &c. To his right, is Dronach&rya,** seated in 
the lotus-posture, tt with emaciated body, performing 

♦ See note * p. 83, eupra. f See p. 89 ff., supra. 

J A fabulous weapon. § A sort of small drum. 

iT Siva's trident. 

J| The son of Brahma and architect of the gods.— Wilson. 

** See note * p. 31, supra. 

tt“ The thighs crossed, one hand resting on the left thigh, the 
other held up with the thumb upon the heart ; the eyes directed to 
the tip of the nose.” — Wilson. 
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penance. On Krishna’s left, the rock is fissured, so 
Naga-maids* appear issuing from Patalaloka, and 
with the five virgins comes a Naga-maid for Arjuna, 
On the North side of these appears Indra, accom- 
panied by his wife, mounted on the elephant called 
Airavata, coming to visit Niva. Behind Air&vatais 
another elephant. Below Airavata are three ele- 
phant cubs. And there is a cat, with her kittens, 
facing to the East, with upstretched paws.t 

Bound the god Indra, in the form of a ring, are 
figures of GaruAas,\ Gandharvas, § Kinnaras,^\ Kim- 
purushas, If Siddhas, || Vidyddharas, || &c., some with 
wives, some without wives, coming, as ascetics, to 
visit Niva. There are here 36 figures. Amongst these 
demi-gods are three deer. Behind them, to the 
North, in the middle [of the rock] are seven lions and 
one sheep. To Isvara’s right, and above, are Dhar- 
maraja and Bhlma sitting, performing penance. On 
their right are a hog and a tiger. On Isvara’s right 
are 24 figures of troops of Pramathas,** and KisAts,ff 
coming to visit Niva, Also a lion, a hog, three deers, 
a tiger, and two monkeys. They are thus represented 
accompanied by their wives [?]. Altogether there 
are 80 male and female figures. 


f 


* See note | p. 88, supra. f Cp. note § p. 88, supra. 

+ r ^ e bird and vehicle of ViBhrcu. § Celestial musicians, f Demi* 


gods or musicians in the service of Knvera. |[ Demigod* of unde- 

fined attributes, inhabiting the middle air.— Wilson. 

** Attendants upon Siva. 

ft Saints or sanctified sages, of whom there are seven order*. 
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10. To the right of the above is a Mantapa [ex- 
cavated out] of the solid rock. It is called “ The 
five P&ndavas.” It has 18 pillars, of which one 
is broken, leaving 1 7 pillars. The shafts of four of 
the 17 pillars are broken ; the rest are perfect. 
The front pillars rest on lions’ heads. The total 
number of lions is eight. In the middle of this 
Mantapa there is a ohamber, which contains 
nothing. On either side of this chamber, the com- 
mencement of other chambers, which have not been 
completed, is visible. There is nothing but a sort 
of cave on each side of the chamber, with no sculp- 
tures ; all is plain. 

'll. To the right of this Mantapa you ascend 
to the Rdyala Gopura* the foundation only of 
which has been built, and four pillars set up on the 
four sides. Round this the rock has been shaped 
into a seat but the Gopura has not been con- 
structed. 

.12. On the East side of this is the Sthalasek- 
harasvami temple. 

13. On the East side of the hill is a Mantapa 
containing Krishna lifting the mountain Govard- 
dhana.t In this are 12 pillars. The Mantapa joins 
the hill and faces to the East. The figures in this 
Mantapa are as follows : Krishna holds up the 


* Le. the Gopura of the R&yalu, the title of the princes of Vijaya- 
nagara. A Gopura is the pyramidical tower over the gate-way of a 
Hindu temple. 


t See p. 93 f„ tnpra. 
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mountain Govarddhana with his left hand like an 
umbrella ; with his right hand he is giving the sign 
Abhaya* to the Gopikas. On the left of the god, 
are three female figures. Of these, two are in a 
standing posture. One has a pot of curds on her 
head, and a little boy before her. Behind her is a 
cowherd with a child on his head and an infant in 
his arms. Above these four are the heads of six 
cows. Behind them lies Vrishabhesvara.t Beneath 
him are four lions. On Krishna’s right, is Bala- 
rama.| His left hand is on a cowherd, and he is 
standing with one foot advanced. On the left of 
the cowherd is a woman. Above them are the heads 
of five cows. To the right of Balarama is a cow- 
herd milking a cow. In front of this cow is her 
calf. Above this, is a cowherd playing on a fife to 
collect the cows. Near him is a woman with a 
child. In front of the cow is a woman carrying a 
mortar and holding in her hand a net containing pots 
of curds. On her right stands Vn'sh abhesvara. 
Behind the bull stand a cowherd and cowherdess^ 
Behind [? on the right of] the bull is a cowherd, 
holding with his left hand the right hand of a 
woman. Above the bull are the heads of 16 cows ; 
in the front there is a calf. On the South wall there 
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* Holding np the right hand, with the palm to the front, as an 
assurance of safety. This however is not the attitude of the gt>d, 
whose right hand points to the ground, a sign, probably, to the people 
that they should take refuge at his feet. See plate II., twpra. 
f Nandi, the sacred bull of Siva. % The half brother of Krishna. ■ 
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are 6 lions’ heads. Altogether, in this Mantapa, 
there are 10 lions (on the North and South walls,) 
16 figures of men and women, 5 children, 2 bulls, 
1 cow, 2 calves, and 27 cows’ heads. 

14. To the South of this Mantapa is the 
Ramanuja Mantapa. This is excavated out of 
the hill. In the middle are two pillars. East and 
West [it measures] 20 feet. North and South 26 feet. 
There are no figures in it. [At the bases] of the 
pillars in this solid rock Mantapa are 4 lions’ heads. 
Inside, the North and South walls are formed like 
small Gopuras, with niches. In those niches there 
are figures. In the front of this Mantapa are 
6 stone pillars. On the South side of it are 13 
steps cut out of the rocky hill. Above this Manta- 
pa is the Mantapa of Velugbti Singama Nayarfu. 
This has 4 pillars.' It is not built with stones 
brought by workmen, nor is it built artistically. 
It is now all in ruins. 

15. On the South side of this, two pillars have 
been made and the rock a little hollowed out, with 
the intention of forming a large boulder into a 
monolithic Mantapa. The work is unfinished and 
serves only as a mark for the boulder. 

16. To the South of this Mantapa is another, 
cut out of the solid rock, called Dharmaraja’s 
Mantapa. It has 4 pillars and 3 Garbhagnhas. 
There are no figures in it. The centre Garbhagriha 
has 2 half finished figures of door-keepers. This 
Mantapa is in as good preservation as if just made. 
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17. To the East of this Mantapa, at the foot 
of the East side of the hill, are two large boulders 
on which is figured the Penance of Aljuna. There 
is Is vara, in his four-armed form, holding in his left 
hand the Pdsupata.* * * § Aijuna, with Upraised arms 
(drdhvdbdhu ) is performing penance. On the North 
side of these are figures of Garudas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Vidyddharas, Siddhas, Chdranas;\ Ri slm, 
&e., and of women; also of elephants and lions. 
This is partly finished, partly unfinished. 

18. On the South end of the hill, on an eleva- 
tion, is a solid rock Mantapa. The name given to 
this in the village is YamapurlJ Mantapa. This 
has 6 pillars of which one is broken, and the remaim 
ing five are in good order. Of the 3 Garbhagrihas, the 
centre one is called Kailasa. In this, in his four-arm- 
ed form, with his left foot on a bull, is Faramasvara.§ 
On his left is Parvati, with Kum&rasv&inif on 
her thigh. Between Parvati and Paramesvara is 
Vishnu in his four-armed form holding the S ankha, 
Chakra, and Gadd. On the right side of Parames- 
vara is Brahma with four faces. Below Parvati is a 
female attendant. P&rvati and Paramesvara are 
sitting on a couch, the legs of which are lions’ heads. 
Below this couch is a bull, bearing diva’s left foot. 
There are 2 Doorkeepers. In the Garbhagrihas on 


* See p. 89, supra. f Bards, panegyrists of tie gods. 

J “ City of Tama,” the god of death. The confusion between . 

Tama and MahishAsura is probably the origin of this name. 

§ Siva. The son of Siva and PArvatl.— Cp* note { p. 107, supra* 
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either side of the centre one there are no figures. 
On the South wall of the Mantapa is JEtahga- 
nayaka,* reclining, with his head towards the East, 
on his /Stesha bed. f At the W est end [of this figure], 
near the feet, are 2 soldiers. Of these two, one is 
the soldier of Rariganayaka, and one of Mahisha- 
sura. These twp soldiers appear fighting,arm to arm, 
fist to fist, tooth to tooth, nail to nail, hair, to hair. 
Above Vislmu are 2 Gandharvas. Below are 3 
attendants. On the North wall is the goddess 
Mahishamardini] with eight arms, surrounded by 
8 soldiers armed with swords, representing troops of 
Pramatk&s, and 1 female figure — altogether 9 figures 
— mounted on a lion, facing the East, holding a bow 
in her left hand, an arrow strung with her right hand 
and stretched back to her ear against Mahishasura, 
who is confronting her for the battle. In her other 
hands she holds a Khadga,§ Gcidd, Ghantd ,1 S ankha, 
Paraau,\\ Tomara,** and other weapons, also a 
Chhatra, ft and Chamara,\% and surrounded by atten- 
dants, she, inflamed with anger, has strung an 
arrow to slay MahisMsura. In front of the Sa&Zi§§ 
and facing the goddess, is the buffalo-headed Ma- 
hisMsura, holding a club in his two hands and 
furiously intent on doing battle with the goddess.flT 


* Vishnu, as the ‘Lord of Kahga’ (Storaiigam, near Trichinopoly.) 
f See note * p. 33, supra. + Parvati, as “ Slayer of Mahisha.” 

§ A sword. If A gong. ||Anaxe. ** An iron club. ft An um- 
brella. See note * p. 100, supra. §§ The energy or active power 
of a deity, personified as his wife.— Wilson, Sec p. 99 ff., supra. 
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Soldiers, equipped for war, appear also as engaged 
.in the battle, and holding over Mahishasura the 
Chhatra and, Chdmarct. There are 7 figures. In 
front of this Memtapa, to the *East, the commence- 
ment of forming a boulder into a Vimdna* has 
been made, but the work is unfinished. On the 
North side of this temple is the stoge bed and pil- 
low of Mahishasura. 

19. Above this Mantapa, is the temple of 
OZakkannes varasv ami. When this city flourished, a 
email fanam used to be collected from each shop, 
making a quarter measureful ( Mlupadi ) of fanams, 
for the god in this temple. In the Tamil language 
they call a quarter measure olakku.f In Telugu it 
is called tavvedu. The god has rolled away some 
where. They say that if all the jungle is cut 
down, that Linga will be found. 

20. At the South-west corner of the hiH is the 
Var&hasvaml temple. In this are 4 pillars and 1 
Garbhagnha. It is called “The Cave.’’ This is ex- 
cavated out of the hill itself. Exactly in front of it, 
the votaries and others have erected a Mantapa 
having 6 pillars. There is a wall round this. In the 
middle of the walled enclosure are a well and cocoa- 
nut trees. This temple faces to the West. In the 
Garbhagnha is V arahasvaml. This Y arahasvami has 
his left foot on the ground ; his right foot is placed on 

* A pyramidical temple in tlie form of a god’s chariot, 
f Prop. TJrakfcu <g.) . 
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the head of ■ Adisesha, who is near him with his wife ; 
on his right thigh, and facing him, is the goddess 
Lakshmi ; his left hand holds her right foot, and his 
right hand is on her hinder parts ; he faces to the 
West, the goddess to the East. The other two 
hands of the four-armed Varaliasvami hold the 
Sankha, Chakra, Sec. The two are looking into each 
other’s face, and Varahasvami in playful dalliance is, 
with his boar-mouth, kissing the right breast of the 
goddess. 

This very god appeared to King Harisekhara, and 
when asked by him the reason of his facing to the 
West, the god replied that V aradaraj as vami* would 
thereafter appear as an incarnation in the Punya- 
kodvimana at Kanchif and that therefore he faced in 
that direction. This is celebrated in the Purana.J 
The worship of this god continues to this day. The 
god has been painted in colours, as in pictures. On 
the South side of the Garbhagnha is a S akti with 
four arms. To the South of the Sakti is Harisekhara 
and his two wires. . On his left is a four-armed male 
figure. On the North side of the Garbhagriha is Gaja 
Lakshmi. On the wall at the North end is a figure 
of Sri Rama. Anjaneya§ is praising^riRama. There 
are also some other figures there, the names of which 
are unknown. On the North side of this temple. 


* Vishnu, as “ The boon-conferring god.” 
t Prop. Kanchi (Conjeveram). + See p. 178 f., supra. 

§ Hanuman, the monkey chief; so called from his mot he r 
Aryans. 
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within the enclosure, is an inscription. This god is 
celebrated in the Purima. 

21. To the North of this temple, on the middle 
of the hill is a Mantapa. It is in the jungle, on 
the West side of the OZakkarniesvarasv&mi temple. 
It is cut out of the solid rock. In it are no parti- 
cular figures. Four niches have been commenced, 
but are unfinished. There are 4 pillars. Besides 
this, there are 24 steps on the hill, on the North side. 

22. In the middle of the hill is Draupadi’s 
turmeric vat.* Near this, is the place where the 
palace was recently built. There are signs of this, 
viz., bricks, &c. 

23. To the North of this vat is the lion-pillowed 
couch called Dharmaraja’s throne ( sirhhdsana ). To 
the North of this are 5 pits used by the PawcZavas 
for burnt offerings. 

24. On the East side of this throne is a channel 
which carried away the water used by the PancZavas 
for washing rice. On the edge of that channel is [a 
stone] in the form of a bag, just like a treasure pack. 
To hold the water there is a reservoir. On the East 
side of the reservoir there are steps to descend into 
it. When the foundation of what is called the Rdyala 
Gopura, was laid in a line with the Palace, holes 
were made in the large rocks on the hill near the 
Gopura, with the intention of splitting the stone. 


* I. e. bath. Turmeric (Curcuma longa) is smeared over the body 
by Hindu females after bathing. 
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That work is unfinished The rocks are called the 
“ Monkeys’ Rocks.” There is a story connected with 
the two solid rock Mantapas adjoining each other, 
on the West side of the hill. Of these, the 
Mantapa on the South side has 12 pillars, and 5 
Garbhagrihas. There are no gods or figures inside 
these Garbhagrihas. To each Garbhagriha there are 
two Doorkeepers, making IX) Doorkeepers in all. 
On the North wall there is a Sankha, In these 
[Garbhagrihas] there are holes from which Lingas 
have been taken out. In front of this temple the 
wat£r collects and forms a pond. In this are reeds. 
The Mantapa on the North side has 4 pillars — 
no Garbhagrihas. Figures nil. The work is unfinish- 
ed. To the North of this Mantapa is a solid rock 
Mantapa, having 2 pillars. There is nothing else 
particular about it. There are 2 Doorkeepers and 
one chamber. 

[The above 3 Mantapas may be enumerated 

as; — ] 

J « 

• 25. A twelve pillared Mantapa. 

26. A four pillared Mantapa. 

27. A two pillared Mantapa. 

28. On the West side of the hill is a salt-marsh. 

29. Between this salt-marsh and the hill are 
thre* 1 Rathas.* In two only of these is the rock 
hollowed out and formed into chambers. In the 
third the commencement of a chamber has been 


* Chariots, or chariot-shaped temples, otherwise called Vim&ntu. 
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made on the North side, bu^t is unfinished. Near 
this are a Linga and Yoni* and a temple with a 
four-armed village goddess. Stones are being cut 
from the hill near this and sent to TiruvaZikkenif 
to build a [temple] kitchen. 

30. At a half gaAiya&% distance from the hill to 
the South is a S akti with four arms. In her right 
hand she holds a Cliahra. In attendance on the 
goddess, on both sides of her, are 6 soldiers armed 
with swords. The S akti faces to the West. In 
front is a large lion facing to the North. The 
Vimdna\ of this S akti is monolithic. There ark 2 
female Doorkeepers. There are figures of four- 
armed females — 1 on the South, 1 on the East, and 

* The Linga is the phallic emblem of Siva, symbolic of the attri- 
butes ascribed to him by his worshippers, as the supreme lord, the 
beginning of all existences, the cause of causes. The Telugu word 
(I'dnavattamu) above translated “ Yoni,” properly signifies the pedes- 
tal JAngavedi (or Argha — Coleman), on which the Linga stands. The 
raised edge of this represents the Yoni (vulva), an emblem of Parvati 
as the fegoale energy of the deity. For a discussion of the question 
as to whether the phallic emblem was derived from the religion of 
the aboriginal or non-Arian Indians, see Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, part 
IV., p. 344 ff. For Mythological accounts of the origin of Linga- 
worship, see the same work, p, 325 ff. Also Vans Keimedy’s Be- 
searches, p. 298 ff. — Twelve great Lingas were set up in different 
parts of India, several of which were destroyed by the early Maho- 
medan conquerors. See H, H. Wilson’s Essays, Vol. I., p. 221 ft 
where the names and localities are given. — A miniature Linga is 
worn on his person by every Lingayat, generally round th% neck 
in a silver casket. 

f Triplicane, the Mussulman quarter of the town of Madras. 

J The Indian hour of 24 English minutes, (Sans. GAatfiW,) into 
sixty of which the Hindus divide the day. An “ hour’s [walking] 
distance” is considered to be If mile. 

§ The five Bathos are here called Vimbaas — See note * p. 213, supra? 
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1 on the North sida The name of the S akti in this 
temple is unknown. Altogether there are 12 female 
figures, 

31. Behind this Vimdna is the figure of a large 
sacred bull facing to the West. It is buried in the 
ground. Some of the sand has been removed for 
the purpose of seeing this figure, so half of it is 
visible. 

32. To the South of this Vimdna is Nakula’s* 
Vimdna formed of a single stone. At the bottom 
of this is something of a Mantapa. There are no 
figtfires in it. On the North side of this Vimdna 
are 6 figures, on the East side 5 figures, and on the 
South side 7. 

33. On the West side of this Vimdna is Sahadeva’s 
Vimdna formed out of a single stone. The Manta- 
pa has 2 slender pillars and faces to the South. 
There are no figures in it. This Vimdna is carved 
all round. Near it, on the East side, is a monolithic 
elephant facing to the South. 

34. To the East of this Vimdna is Bhima’s 
Vimdna. It is of one stone, like a Mantopa, and 
faces to the West. It has 6 pillars on the West 
side, 2 on the South, and 4 on the East — with 12 
pillars in all. This Vimdna is a very large one. It 
has been struck by a thunder bolt and split in the 
middle. 

35. To the South of this Vimdna is Dharma- 


* Cp. note t P- 103, supra. 
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raja’s Vimdna. It has 4 pillars on the West side. 
Round this Vimdna are 8 figures. On this Vimdna 
are 2 parapets for the performance of Pradakshina * 
On the parapet walls are 21 carved figures. There 
are 2 chambers on the parapets, with 2 pillars. Of 
the above mentioned 8 figures, there are letters en- 
graven over the heads of 5 facing to the South, 
East, and North. These are not understood. 

36. In the village is the Sthalaaayanasvami 
temple with the entrance to the East, a Gopura, 
and 5 doorways. At the South end, within the 
enclosure, in the Garbhagnha reclines Sthalasayana- 
svaml with his head to the South-near his feet are 
Punc/arika Mahamuni and a lotus. This Mahdmuni 
here obtained final emancipation ( mukti ). On the 
South side of this is Yalamanganaficharu’sf temple. 
On the North side is the goddess Cfidikoduta’sJ 

A 

temple; around are 8 A?-v4rs’ temples, 1 sacred Irit- : - 
fchen, 1 flagstaff and 1 store room containing utensils. 

In the doorway of the Gopura, on either side, 
are paintings of groups of figures and monkeys. 

* “ Reverential salutation by circumambulating a person or object, . 
keeping the right side towards them.” — Wilson, 
f Prop. Nilamahgain&ehiyar, the goddess Earth, Bhfidovi. 

+ So called because she, when a girl, took the flowers kept for 
offerings to the deity, and wore them in her hair. She is said to 
- have sprung from the earth, and to have been found by Perm Arvir 

• * A 

m his Tulasi (Ocymum sacrum) garden. The Arv&r called her 
Ktdai, brought her up as his own daughter, and offered her, at her ; 
own desire, in marriage to Vishnu, at Srirangam. — See Guruparam- . 
pccr&prabh&vam, p. 17 ff. 
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On this side of the doorway at the North end is a 
Mantapa of 36 pillars. The god comes into this 
on festival days. This temple is enclosed by a wall 
and round it are 122 pillars. 

37. Straight in a line with the Gopura door- 
way, to the East, is the Rdycila Gopura, all in 
ruins. The foundation is 44 feet square and on this 
side there is a sort of chamber. In that there is 
nothing very extraordinary. To the East of this is 
the Mantapa in which Knshnasvami is swung the 
day after his birth-day. This has 4 pillars and a 
Gopura (?) on the top.'" 

38. To the East of this is Sthalasayana’s flower 
garden. In that is a temple of Sri Hanuman. The 
god was inside, in the Garbhagriha. He was taken 
away by Andilin (?). 

39. To the East of this Hanuman temple is the 
Mantapa into which Pudattaivarf descended. It 
is in ruins. Now only 16 pillars remain. In front 
of this is a ruined Mantapa. 

40. On the South side of this Mantajxi, to the East 
of the village, is the Puwdarikapuskarini. In the mid- 
dle of this tank is a four pillared Mantapa. On the 
North bank of it is a small Mantapa with . 4 pillars. 
On festival days, they say, sheds are erected near this 
Mantapa for Sthalasayan asvami, and the anointing- 
feast (abhishekotsava) is celebrated. This tank has 
16 steps to the bottom of it. It is 300 feet square. 

41. On the North side of the Pushkarmi is a date 
garden. On the South side are cashew nut trees.J 

* See note * p. 34, supra, and plate XI., No. 1. 

& 

t The third of the 12 Arvar or apostles of Vishnu. — Sec Ziegcn- 
balg’s Souih-Indian gods, p- 71 f. Also note * p. 133, supra. 
t Anacardium occidentale. 
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42. On the Sea shore to the East of the village' 
is the seven-walled (Siva temple. The [local] name 
of the god went with the Sthalapurana, and has- 
since become known to none. Of the seven walls 
(prdkdra) only two now appear. There are signs 
of three [more] walls ; whether traces remain of the 
other walls cannot be ascertained as [their supposed 
site] is buried in the sea. There are two Garbha- 
gnhas, in one of which is the Linga of /Siva. Its 
height is that of a man’s chest. The Yoni is not 
visible: How deep the Linga is below is not known. 
This Garbhagnha had been built with six sandal 
Wood beams above the god. Of these, some sinners 
have taken away two. Four beams now remain. 
On the western wall are Parvati and Paramesvara 
with the young Subrahmamyasvami seated between 
them. On the two sides are Brahma and Vishwu. 
The god has had a blow on his head, and is some-' 
what cracked. On the two sides are figures of two 
Doorkeepers and two monkeys. The figures of 
Hons, &c., only have become effaced by the action of 
the waves. The figures of twenty or thirty lions, 
&c., are now visible. The Nandis which were on the 
walls have fallen down and had their faces broken — 
some have lost their legs. Within the second wall 
Hes /Sri Maha Vishnu with his head to the South. 
In front of the temple is plaeed a pillar. That pillar 
is now in the Sea. The water there is knee deep. 

43. On the West side is a small Gopura. 
There is a Garbhagnha. In that are Parvati and 
Paramesvara carrying the young Subrahmawyasvami 
On the two sides are Brahma and Vishnu. In front 
of the doorways Vinayakas have been carved. On 
the four sides are four lions, very terrible. The • 
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rest of the idols are defaced. There is [as before 
.stated] a Gopura over this Garbhagnha. Kalams ? 
have been placed on both these temples. 

44. On the North side of this temple, a temple 
of the god Yaruiiaf has been cut out of a single 
stone. In that is sculptured a figure of a King. 
On the North side of that rock lies Mahish&sura. 
The waves of the sea reach this rock. At moon- 
rise]: when the waves beat, it is surrounded by water. 

45. The sea has kept himself only 10 fathoms 
away from the mound on which is the /Siva temple. 
On the North and South sides of it, he has receded 
24 fathoms to the West. 

46. To the South of this /Siva temple are three 
rocks. On the East side of one of these rocks a 
small chamber has been hollowed out and a figure 
placed in it. On the North side of the cham- 
ber is an elephant’s head ; and on the South, a 
horse. On the North side [of the rock] appears an 
.elephant’s foot. On the West side, a chamber has 
been hollowed out. In that is sculptured a female 
figure. Below that are three small figures. 

47. On the second rock appears a lion’s face. 
This is one stone. On it there is only this carving, 
nothing more. 

48. On the third rock are a large head, a belly, 
and a small chamber, of very misshapen form. 


* See note * p. 172, supra. 

f The deity of the waters and regent of the West. — Wilson. 

J The popular notion is that the Sea boils with delight at the sight 
-of his offspring Chandra, who was produced at the Churning of the 
Ocean. The phenomenon of the moon’s influence on the tides doubt- 
less underlies this Action. 
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Sanscrit s loJca — pp. 13, 166. 

The statement that this couplet is a quotation 
from the MahabMrata appears to be inaccurate. It 
would seem to have been borrowed from Conje- 
veram (Kanchipura) whose Mahatmya contains the 
following lines* : — (.S'eshadharma xlix, 10, 11.) 

<ftr ^ft: i 

South of the Ganges two hundred yojanas, five yo- 
janas westward from the Eastern sea ; on the north 
bank of the Vegavati,! in the Punyakofi[-v/ mdna], 
Hari himself, the giver of boons to all living beings, 
is even at this day present. 


* Alluded to in Heyne’s Tracts on India, p. 334 n. 
f The stream here called Vegavati is not to be confounded with 
the river in Madura which formerly bore that name and is now balled 
the Vaigai. The Nipavana Mahatmya tells us of a great Linga situ- 
ated on the North bank of this river, and half a yojana west of the 
“ famous city” (? Kalyanapura. — Cp. Nelson's The Madura Country, 
part iii, pp. 6 f., 44.) 

^nrarTTT <ftr 11 

ttrw 1 

?nr f*r*r nffTgrw 11 

» 



The Inscriptions — p. 5 3Jf. 

Mr. Arthur Burnell of the Madras Civil Service lias been good enough to place at the 
Editor’s disposal copies of the inscriptions on the Garcesa temple and Ratlia at Mavalivaram, 
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It will bo observed that in the Garcesa temple inscription Mr. Burnell reads Eanajaya instead of Jayarawa. This 
agrees with Dr. Babington’s own trainsoript (plate XIV.) thongh in the translation the name has been changed to Jayaraaa. 
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The following is a revised translation of <Slokas 
1, 2, and 5 of the Ganesa temple inscription : — 

. 1. May Kamamardana,* the cause of exist- 

ence, continuance, and destruction, [himself] un- 
caused, be [propitious] to the boundless desires of 
the world. 

2. May he, [himself] without illusion, [yet] 
of multiform illusion — without attribute, [and yet] 
the divider of attributes * * * be triumphant. 

5. The king of fully satisfied desires and crowds 
of conquered enemies, known as Ilanajaya — by him 
was this house of Sambhut built. 


Inscriptions on Dharmaraja's Hatha — p. 37 ff. anti plate XVII. 

Northern face — lasc. 

(left hand.) 

Eastern face — hose. 

? (right hand.) 

W thand -) 

Southern face — base. 

( right hand.) 

Mv: (¥<&«»<*•) 

Northern face — second storey. 

*rprrfw;T*?: (left hand.) 

<%fV: 0) 


* Siva, as “ Slayer of Kama,” the god of love. — See Coleman’s My- 
thology of the Hindus, p. 75 and Vans Kennedy’s Researches, p. 297 ff. 
t A name of Siva. 
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< 3 > 



{right hand.) 


^frRTST. < 4 > 


Eastern face— second storey. 

'^Sf»fT} ; lT: (right hand.) cJ"pJT; ( left hand.) 

vj 

V (right hand.) TJ^yjjy ; (left hand.) 

Western face — second storey. 

^T^TaFnr: ( ' rigllt hand.) 

(1) 

Southern face — second storey. 

WfsGfT (1 — unfinished — left hand.) 

(2) 

Mtr:: < s > 

flfa: (right hand.) 

f%wr*rr: a> 

Eastern face —third storey. 

(middle.) 

(i) 


Annexed (plate XXIV.) is a sketch taken by 
Mr. Burnell of the buried »Siva temple (Atirana- 
chamfe, Mandapa) at Skh lvan Kuppam, after it had 
been excavated for the purpose. 
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Aijunas penance — p. 90 and plate I. 

The following description is contained in slokas- 
1537 — 1542 of the Vanaparva of the MahabMrata 
^Calcutta edition, Yol. I., p. 463) : — 

cfWjil TrTHTq fTf IFTiTT: H 


trl* ii 

qw q^ 75 q^roiq: i 

©s. °\ 

fX«T^5 1 ft f%rfN HTqTT^qTTT II 

sqffasrftt <*nq q q^wr^mwq^q i 
wq *tre wjrrerw: n 
qrq*r€V fl^Hr^<*i=irtiT-^5r^5T: i 


qTXTftfrqfafBef: h 

q^Yqpqwwna q^q^OTffVsre: i 

qrfrfri^q wtfw: il 


Then Arjuna delighting himself in the pleasant 
forest, awful in his brightness, magnanimous, clothed 
in a darbha* garment, adorned with a staff and deer- 
skin, performed severe penance and fed on the with- 
ered leaves which fell on the ground. He spent 
one month feeding on fruit once in three days ; a 
second month eating at intervals of double the 
length; a third month also eating food. once a 


♦Poa cynosuroides, a species of grass used in many solemn and 
religion* observances (Wilson) — also called Susa, 
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fortnight ; when the fourth month arrived, the most 
excellent of the Bharatas* feeding on air, having 
long arms, the son of PancZu,f with upraised arms, 
unsupported, stood on the point of his great toe. 
By constant ablutions, the matted locks of this man, 
<of boundless brilliancy, lofty minded, were like 
lightning and the lotus. 


Death of Mahishdsura — p. 101 and 'plate 1Y. 

Extract from the Markandeyapurana — (Ed. Ba- 
nerjea, p. 441 f. ) — De vimahatmya. 

wrA ttsytc rT^i^rtrr » 

vr ?RI % mil <T I 

fiWT^r KTfw irrsft n 

fnr: *n*r=rn?iTf*rc>T fane: i 

rTT^rq^: 11 

Yarra^ "arrat: i 

a# *rr§ ?ra: ^s?3?»F?T*ra: # 


* Descendants of Bharata, from the extent of whose authority over 
the greater part of .India, the country was called Bharatararsha. 
-—Wilson. 

t So styled by courtesy only, Arjuna being in truth the progeny 
of Indra, the god of the firmament.— See Wilson’s preface to John- 
son’s Selections from the MahtibharcUiLt and his note at p. 7, ibid. 
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rffit TTTrwfr ^Tftsrr: I 

TT^rT^t II 

tTcr: w*pjtt?it ^f^>T i 

trfV ^t: qjrlN wwwnsqreftvRT 11 
sprf tsYsOi «M=f\4H^rfrn i 
frrnjTmT'g *f?r n 

UT x( cTT»T nf%rTf^ ^WZPrfr TfTXr^t' I 

N C\ 

<f II 

II 

*r®f z *rn?fT farnsrs 1 

C\ \5 ^ 

*T*TT <3fg ^cffiT; || 

T^PR^T *T^T rf f^lWK I 

RT^TUTRl ^ ^ ^ii^sURrTT^m II 
rTcr: €Vsfa ^W^rRT f^^WlTTir: I 
'STfOnssr-rf wt^ f^T ffafa *W. II 
T^rtV ^T-SRTRt Tr^TOT: I 

>3 * 

rHIT STTTflHT fWT fsTOlfarT. II 

frRV ^T^TUrt r 4' •T'fT'ST dd I 

T?t W: VTOT ^ddTWT: II 
<5^d*df tff f^dhfdfa: I 

>3sl <J ' 

gm^'sq^rT^t 5T^7J^T^ft»lWT: II. 

Then Chandika seeing the great Asura thus com- 
in g, filled with anger, to fall upon her, became 
wrathful for his destruction. Throwing over him 
the noose, she bound that great Asura. Bound in 
the great battle, he relinquished the form of a buffelo 
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and immediately became a lion. No sooner did 
Ambika cut off bis head, than he appeared as a man, 
sword in hand. Then Devi quickly with arrows 
destroyed the man together with his sword and 
shield. He then became a great elephant. With his 
trunk he dragged the great lion and roared. Devi 
with her sword cut off the trunk of that draorrina 

OO O 

one. Then the great Asura again assumed the form 
of a buffalo, and as before agitated all things ani- 
mate and inanimate in the three worlds. Then 
Chandika, the mother of the world, having become 
wroth, drank good wine again and again, laughed 
with her red eyes, and roared. That Asura also, 
filled with strength, valour, and pride, hurled moun- 
tains at Chandika. She crumbling his missiles with 
a cloud of arrows, her countenance inflamed with 
wine, spoke to him in confused accents thus : “ Roar, 
roar, O fool, for a moment while I drink wine. 
The gods will soon roar when thou art slain here by 
me.” Having thus spoken, she sprang upon the 
buffalo. Placing her foot on his neck, she struck him 
with her trident. Then trodden under foot by her he 
came half out of his own mouth,* and was overcome 
by the great valour of Devi. liie great A sura doing 
battle was slain by Devi, who with a great sword 
cut off his head. Then with lamentations perished 
the whole army of Daityas,t and all the troops of 
Devatas exceedingly rejoiced. The SurasJ with the 
• heavenly Maharshis§ praised Devi, the chief Gand- 
harvas sang, and the troops of Apsarases danced. 

* I. e. He came in has proper form out of the buffitlo’s mouth, 
t Demons, Asnras, children of Diti, the mother of the Titan or 
giant race of Hindu mythology, by Kasyapa, grandson of Brahma. 

I Deities, Derates. § The fourth of the seven orders of Jlishis. 
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G6pis 31 
Gopis’ churn 77* 

Gopura 181, 205*, 216, 218 
Gothic Architecture 8 
Govarddhana 92 ff., 205 f. 

Graham (Mrs.), referred to 45 ff+ 
52, 56*, 60 

Granite at Mavalivaram, Descrip- 
tion of 146, 147* 

Grantha alphabet 54*, 56J 
Gray (Captain), referred to 71 
Guruparamparaprabhavam, re- 
ferred to 216J 
Guzerat 26 

H 

Haimavat! 102+ 

Bala Kannada alphabet 115 
Hamalell 20 
Hanuman 211 § 

Hanuman temple 217 
Hari 98+, 178, 183, 220 
Harinandana 179 
Haripriya 179 
Harisekhara 178, 211 
Heber’s (Bishop) Narrative, re- 
ferred to 11+, 45, 52, 169 
Heeren’s Historical Researches, 
referred to 164+ 

Herodotus, referred to 71 f. 
Heyne’a Tracts on India, referred 
to 142*, 220*; quoted 158* 
Himalaya 89, 102 
Himavat 102+, 182 
Hiranyakaei pu 12, 84* 
Hiranyaksha 12, 84 
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v 

\ 


Hobart (Lord) 56§ 

Howarth (Lieutenant), 151 
Hudleston (Andrew), 45, 48 f. 

Holi Honore 139 

I 

• 

Idaiyan Pudal 119 f. 

Indra 14 f„ 89§, 92, 104*, 204, 227f 
Indra Sabha, at Ellora 92* 

Indra’ s heaven 180J 
Inscriptions 9, 32, 35, 37, 53 ff., 09, 
95J, 103, 113 f., 116, 120 ff., 
132 ff., 138 f., 141, 221 ff. 
IraZZaipadi 132, 134, 138 f. 

Lrvara 89 f., 200, 203 f„ 208 

A 

Isvara temple 200 

J 

Jallipalli 154 
Jain temple 106f 
Jaina religion 113 
Jamba vat 202 

Jananatbapura 132, 134, 141 
Jayarana (?) 223 
Jayarana Stambha (P) 57 , 
Jayasimha 137 
Jehangiri 98f 
Job, Book of 73 

Jones (Sir William), quoted 93, 
102 f. 

Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 
referred to 135 
Judges, Book of 73 

K 

Kadal Sangama 136, 139 
Kadamba family 140 
Kadamba Ganga 140 
Kail&sa 57, 97* 208 
Kailasa, at Ellora 160, 171 


Kalasa 172* 219 
Hali 101* 

Kalinga 126, 140 
Kalinga dynasty 127* 

Kalpa 98f 

Kalyan 127* 135 f., 140 
Kalyaraapura 220f 
Kama 224* 

Kfimamardana 224 
Kamaraja 5S, llG rf , 126, 128 
Kanchi 211 
Kanchl 127, 211f 
Kanchipura MahStmya 220 
Kandy 24 
Kapilavastu 17f 
Karn&Zakadesa 114 f. 
KarnaZaka-rajakaZ 115 c 
Kartikeya 59, 107, 182*, 185 ; ori. 

gin of name 107+ 

Kasyapa 229f 
Kauravas 31* 

Kaverl 182 

Kenerah (Kalahari) 62 
Kennedy’s (Yang) Researches, re- 
ferred to 98* 214*, 224* 
Kerefto 70 
Kermansheh 73 

Kesavarya Sri Rangacharya 128 
Khadga 209 
Kimpurushas 204 
Kinnaras 204, 208 
Kinnier (Macdonald), quoted 74 
Kirata 91*, 203 
Kiritdrjunlya 91 J 
Kirti Yarma 127* 

Bdings 138 

Knox’s History of Ceylott, refiw- 
red to 19 ; quoted 23 • v ■ 

K6dai 216J - ' 

Kolapfir 139* 

Kongades 138 

Kongas 138 , " 
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Koppara-Kesari Vanna 130 
Kovil 23 

Ko-Viraja-Kesari Varma 13G 
Krishna 5, 13 f., 30 f„ 88, 92 ff., 
151, 205 f. 

Krishna Mandapa 5, 18 f., 53, 55, 
92 ff., 205 f. 

Krishraa-raya 112*, 115, 117e J 

153* 

Krishna’s butter ball 76, 77*, 
147*, 200 

Krishnasvami 203, 217 
Krittikas 107J 
Kudalgi Svami 139 
Kul6ttunga 125J 
Kulottunga Oholaa 113 
Kumarasvami 208 
Kurdistan 70 
Kuntaladesa 136, 138, 140 
Kuxiumbars 69, 113, 127, 141 
Kura, 226* 

Kuvera, 57, 97*, 180*, 2041 

L 

Laborde, referred to 71, 73 
Lakshmeovar 136, 138 f. 

Lasted 201,311 
Lakshmtsa 185 

La Loubere, referred to 20 f.; 

quoted 17, 22 
Land measure 123 
LankA 18 
Latona 71 

Idnga lit, 30, 34. 56+§, 96* 107, 
120, 126*,»L57t> 159, 201, 210, 
213, 214*, 218, 220t 
Linga and Yoni 214 
Lingavedi 214* 

Lions 8, 104 
Lotus-posture 203 
Lyons river 73 < 


M 

Mabalipuram, the name 111 
Mackenzie (Colonel) 46 f,, 60, 75 
Mackenzie MSS. referred to 111, 
116, 118 f:, 725 +, 127J, 153, 169 
Madhava 175 
Madura 117 c , 166J 
Madura Country 220 
Mahabali 47, 55, Slf. 
Mahabalipura, the name 3, 55, 
111, 165 

Mahabharata 4, 6, 13, 31, 69, 91 J, 
113, 220, 226 f. 

Mahadeva 77, 80, 89§, 96 f., 107 
Muhamalaipur, the name 111 
Mahamalla race 127 
Hahamantra 176 
Hahamaya 21* 

Mahamuni 216 
Maharshis 229 
! Mahendra Santa 126 
Mahimalu or Mavalamu 11 2* 
Mahishamardini 209 
Mahishasura 33f, 49, 77, 97, 99 ff., 
109, 149f, 200, 208+ 209 f., 
227 ff. 

Mahishasura rock 109, 159, 219 
Malabar Coast 162 f. , 
Malayalam alphabet 61 1 
Malearpha 164 
Malecberen 14 
Mai la 111 ff. 

Mall&dhipa 180 
Malla family 113 f. 

MallSpurf 177 f., 181 ff. 

Mallapurf, the name 165f 
Mallapurf Mahatmya 173 ff., 185 
Mallapuri or Mallapuri-kshetram, 
the name 111° 

Malla-raya 112* 

Mallesutiu 14*, 111®, 170 
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Mallesvara 178, ISO 
Mamallapuram, the name 111 
Mamalla-puri 112 6 
Mamallaipur, the name 118 
Mamallai Perumal 133, 141 
Mandapa or Masdapa 200* et al. 
Manmatha 57 
Manu 97t 
Maraga 70 

Markandeyapuribia 09f, 101*,22 7 ff. 
Mafhas 139 

Maundrel, referred to 70 
Mavaliganga, origin of the name 3 
Mavalipuram, the name 3 
Mivalivanam 112 
Mavalivaram, the name 111, 165t 
Mavamalur 112 6 
Mavalivaram, its position 140 
Max MUller, referred to 22J 
Maya 21* 

Media 70, 74 
Mercury 20 f. 

Meru 175 
MSlkofa 177 

Monkeys 4*, 76, 77t, 200 
Monkeys’ Rocks 213 
Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, referred 
to 80, 93+, 94* 102+ 

Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, referred to 
83f, 8-1*, 89+, 91+ 97f, 101* 
107J, 182+, 202, 214* 
Mukundandynar Kovil lOOf 
Munis 175, 182 f. 

Muralidkara 94 

Murray’s Handbook, quoted 108* 
Myas Hormas 162 

N 

Naga- Maids 204 
Nagas 88J, 154 
Nahervalafa (Nahrwala) 26 


Nakula and Sahadeva’s Rath 
103+ 

Nakula’S Vimina 215 
Namuchi 13 
Nanda 5, 31+ 

Nandi 97, 104, 109+, 155+, 159, 
200, 206*, 218 

Nandivaram 112?. 

Narada 175 f., 184 f. 
Naradlyapurana, referred to 98* 
Narasimha Avatara 12 
Narayana 97+, 99 
NarmadS. (Nerbuddah) river ,140 
Nayar (Nair) women 48 
Nelatur 128 

Nelson’s The Madura Country, 
referred to 220+ 

Nepaul 17+ 

Newbold, quoted 149 
Newbold’s Geology of Southern 
India, referred to 46+ 

Newbold’s Notes on the Coast of 
Coromandel, quoted 147*, re- 
ferred to 169*}; 
Nilamangainachiyar 216+ 

Nilgund inscription 139 
Nile 71 

Nipavana Mahatmya, quoted 220+ 
Nomius 5 

o 

Oiakkannesvaragvami 210 
Ootramaloor (Uttaramallfir) 115« 
Orissa 114 - 

P 

Palar river 113 ] 

Pali inscriptions 117 f. 

Pali language 9, 17 Si, 81, 61* 
Pallava 126 
Pallava Mardu 127,. 

Pal lavas 128 
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Palmyra trees 22, 78, 155|| 
PanavaZZamu 214* * 

Panchagni 183 

Faftdavas 31* 103*f, 200, 205, 212 
Pa ndn 46, 89, 151, 227 
Panda princes 200f 
Pandya kingdom 114, 166 
Paramesvara 208, 218 
Paramesvara Mahavaraha Yislmu 
133 f., 141 
Parasu 209 
Parsghnr 139 

Parvatl 33, 50+§, 59, 78, 80, 85, 
96 f., 102*f, 107, 149, 157, 177, 
208, 214*, 218 
Pasa 100 
Fasupata 208 
Pasupatastra 89, 91, 203 
Patala or Patalaloka 57, 82, 204 
Pavarakkaran’s choultry 124, 123, 
128 

Peacock 77 
Penn&r river 113 
Periya Arvar 216+ 

Persia 73 
Petra 71 

PhAroAh’s Gazetcer, referred to 
I49§* 

Pihan 21 ' * 

PiMaiyar 76 

Pillar in front of Shore Temple 
31, 108 f, 158 f, 218 v 
Pilh&pur 126 
Pleiades 107+ 

Pood an 21 , 

Porter (Sir B. K.) referred to 70 
Prabat 19 
Pradakshina 216 
Prahlada 12 
Pmnathas 204, 209 
Prem Sagar, quoted 03f, referred 
to 94+ 


Prinsep, referred to 127§ 

Ptolemy 164 
P udattSZvar 217 
Pulikara-nagara 136 
Pulikesi 127* 

Pundarikapushkarini 217 
Pundarika pond 182 ff. 

Pundarika liishi 170, 177 ff-, 216 
Pundarikasaras 181 
PunyakoZivimana 179, 211, 220 

K 

Bajamalla 127 
Baja Baja Chola 1 38 
Baja Baja Narendra 157 
Bajendra Deva 132, 134, 136 
Eamanujiyyar Mandapa 95+, 207, 
222 

Bamataraka 183* 

Bamesvaram 137 
Ranajaya 223 f. 

Banganayaka 209 

Bathas 7f, 8, 35, 52, 69, 71, 103 If; 

126, 147*, 155, 213, 214§ 

Havana 57 
Battakula 138 f. 

Battehalli 139 

Bayala Gopnra 95, 205, 212, 217 
RSyalu 205* 

Belandns, Dissertationes, quoted 
27 

Berneses 73 

Benaudot, Ancieuncs Bclations, , 
quoted 24 

Rishis 90, 182, 204, 229§, cl al. 

S* 

Sadras (Sadurangapa/Zanam) 2, 
146, 163 
Sahadcva 1034 
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Sahadeva’s Vimaua 215 
Sais 71 
Saivas 56f 
Sakti 209, 211, 214 f. 

Salsette (Sashthi) 37*, 62 
Salt-marsh 163, 213 
Saiuvau Kuppam 69 f., 119, 140 f., 
221, 225 

Samana Kodam 17 ff., 21, 22J 
Sambhu 224 
Samdutty 139 
Samvartana 181 
Sani 80f 

Sankara Bharati 139* 

Sankesvar 139* 

Sankha 201 ff., 208 f., 211, 213 
Sanscrit, Ancient Alphabets of 60 
Sanscrit language 54* 

Sanscrit Sloka 13, 166, 220 
Sassanian era 74 
Sastrakaran 99 
Satananda 178 
Saturn 80j- 
Satyaloka 175 
Satya Sriya 127* 

Savanur 136 

Sculptures and Excavations, Un- 
finished state of 9 f., 150, 153 f. 
Sea, The god of the 15 
Sea of Milk 177, 179 
Semiramis 74 
Sesha 7, 33, 98,159 
Seshadharma, quoted 220 
, Setu (Bridge of rocks at Ramesva- 
ram) 140 

Seven Pagodas, the name 2, 167 
Shanmukka 182 
Shaw’s Travels, referred to 4j- 
Shamgar 73 

Shore temple 10, 35, 51, 107 f., 156 
ff., 218 f. 

Siamese 9, 17 


Siamese priests 22 
Sidon 70 
Siddhas 204, 208 
Simha 7 ff., 31 ff, 35, 120 
Simhama or Singama Nayadu 70, 
115 c , 116<*, 153, 207 
Simhaaana 7 
Simhika 13* 

Sinai 73 
Singalam 136* 

Singhalese 23 

Siva 10, 32, 34, 57 ff, 79 f., 89.91J, 
97, 101 f., 104 ff, 149, 157, 176 f., 
181, 185, 201, 204, 208, 214* 218, 
224 

Sivan lake 70 
Sivani 149 
Skanda 107+ 182f 
Skandapurana 99* 

Smarta sect 139* 

Soma 19f, 2 If 
Somesvara Deva I. 137 f. 
SomeBvara Deva Chaiukya 1. 135 
Sonitapura 13§ . ; 

Spence Hardy’s Manual of Bud- 
hism, referred to 19§, 20+, 
qnoted 21f 

Southey’s Curse of Kehama, refer- 
red to 66 
Sphynx 94 

Sramana Gautama 17*, 22 J 
Sri Hanuman 217 
Sri Maha Vishnu 218 
Sringeri 139* 

Sri Rama 21 1 
Srirangam 209*, 216$} 

Sri Sailam 113 * - 

Sri Vallabha 127 
Sri Vira Martanda 139 
Steel, Indian 147* 

Sthalapurana 173 ff., 185, 218 
Sthalwayi ISO, 1S5 
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Sthalasayana 180, 217 
Sthalasayanasvami 183, 216 
Sthalasayanasvami temple 156f, 
216 

Sthalasekharasvami temple 205 
(see Sthalasayanasvami) 

Stone couch 33, 96 
Subrahmamya 97, 107, 218; origin 
of name 107+ 

Suddhodana 17f 
Sukra 83 

.S’nkracharya 12, 203 
Saltan Ganj 98f 
Sumeru 175 
Suras 229 
Surya 203 
Suta 176, 181 
S varga 170, 1S0J, 184 
Syene 71 
Syria 73 

T 

Tailapa Deva ChaZukya 138 
Talapat 22 
Taldanga 171 

Tamil alphabet 3, 126*; Ancient 
forms of 54* 

Tandavaraya Mndaliyar 132, 141 
Tanjore (Tanjavur) 115, 160 
Tanjore pagoda 108* 

Tapta Mudra 183* 

T&raka 182 
Tarksha 184 
Tel-et-mai 72 
Telingana 113 £, 137, 141 
T6r of Aijuna 56* 

Tilavanam 182 f. 

Tirthas 182 
Tiruvadandai 178* 

Tiruvakervi 121® 

Tiruvalikkeiti 214 
Tiruverichi 134 f. 


Tiruviricbilflr 126* 

Tiyyattis (Tier women) 48 
Todavers 1 2 1 * 3 
Tomara 209 
Toadamamdala 127 
Ton-po 20§ 

Ti-eta yuga 81 
Tribhuvana Malla 125+, 140 
Tribhuvana Yiradeva 121 
Triehinopoly 117« 

Trilochana Pallava 126 
Tripalore (Tiruporur) reef 163 
Tripati (Tirnpati) 69, 113 
Triplicane 214f 
Trisula 203 
Triyikrama 82, 202 
TulasS 216+ 

Tuluvd 1 1 3 
Tunga river 139 
Turmeric 212* 

u 

UmS. 57, 102f 

y 

Yaigai river 220f 
Vaikuniha 181 
Yaishnavas 56f 
Vfenana Avatara 50f, 81 F. 
VaradarSjasvami 211 
Yaraha Avatara 50, 55, 83 f. 
Yarahakshetra 177 f. 
Yarahasvami 178, 201 {., 210 f. 
Yarahasvami temple 53 fF, 69, 
132 ff„ 185* 210 
Yaruna 219f 
Varnna temple 219 
Yedas 22 
Yegavati 220 

Vegidesam orYengidesam 137, 140 
VeWaras 113 
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Vellore (Velfir) 113, 1 15 c 
Vellugofivaru 115 c , 153 
Velugoli Singama NayacZu 207 
VeDginadu 136 
Venka/apati Sridevaraya 128 
Venus (planet) S3 
Vidyadharas 204, 208 
Vihara 21, 27 
Vijayiditya 126 
Vijayanagara princes 205 
Vijayanagaram 112* 
Vijayanagaram dynasty 114 f., 
117, 125 
Vijayapiir 26 
Vikkilan 136 
Vikrama Dcva 125 
Vikramaditya 127 
Vikramaditya II. 137 
Vimana 1 08* 1 S 1 , 2 1 0, 213*, 2 U ff„ 
214§ 

Vinayaka 201, 213 
Viprachitti 13* 

Vira Chola Deva 125 f, 140 
Virapatam 28 

Vira Rajendra Chola 136 ff., 140 
Viroc liana 13* 

Vishnu 12, 33 £, 50, 77, 80 ff., 85, 
97 ff., 101, 105 f„ 108, 149 f., 
159, 170, 176 ff, 183 f., 202, 
208 f„ 211* 216+ 218 
Vishnu, Recumbent figure of 7 
(See Narayana) 

Vishnupurana, quoted 93f ; refer- 
red to 84, 97f 
Vishrausarma 177 
Vishnu Varddhana 125J 
Vishnu’s heaven 181* 


Visvakarma 203 
Vrishabhesvara 206 
VySsa 89§ 

w 

Wady Mokatteb 73 
Wardah (VaradS) river 139 
Wheeler’s History of India, refer- 
red to 89* 

Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, re- 
ferred to 89§ 

Wilkins, referred to 101 
Wilkins’ Hitopadesa, quoted 98f 
Wilson’s Essays, referred to 183*, 
214* 

Wilson's Meghaduta, referred to 
182f 

Wilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary, re- 
ferred to in the notes, passim. 
Wilson’s Vishnupurana, referred 

to 84* 97f; quoted 92f, 101* 
102 * 

Woden 21 



Yachama-nayadu 1 15 c 
Yadugiri 177 

Yakko 23 
Yakslia 23*, 180 
Yalamanganancliarn 621 
Yama lSlf, 208+ 
Yamapuri Mantapa 208 
Yamaraja 33, 149, 159 
Yogis 176 
Yojana 13, 166, 220 
Yoni 214*, 218 
Yudhishihira 6 



CoRBIGENDA, &C. 

Page 11, note f. For “More probably”, read “Some have sup- 
posed it to be”. (Cp. notef p. 158.) ( 

Page 65. For “ Mahamalaipur”, read “ Mah&malaipur”. 

Page 96, note*. For “Arakkennei (^tfiiraQssassrQBsmu^ temple”., 

read “ Urakkeanei ( e-cpiQs t&srQesunLi) Isvara temple” ; and for 
oneolloek (about 11 gill)”, read “one urakku (about 3 gills)”. — 

(Cp. p. 210.) . 

Page 111. Yijayanagaram ascendancy” appears to be a misprint 
in the original for “ Vijayanagaram dynasty.” 

Page 115, notec. For “ Vellugativaru”, read “ Vclugfltivaru”. 

Page 116. For “a clue”, read “as a clue”. 

Pages 124, 126, 1 28. “ Pavarakkaran’s (prop. Pavalakkaran’s) Choul- 
try” signifies “Coral-monger’s Choultry,” (Korallenhandler- 
Sattiram — Granl. ) 

Page 126. For “ Mahendra Shanta”, read “ Mahendra Santa.” 
Page 126, note*. With reference to Sir Walter Elliot’s remark on 
the Tamil alphabet, it will be observed that the Grantha letter 
on, not the Tamil letter is used in the word “ Adisandes- 
vara,” in the inscription referred to. (See p. 128.) 

Pago 128. ,gj£!(/‘oQOT5rt/uft r is probably an error in the trans- 
cript for cuSuvQassnrun!'. 

r “ D ai 

Page 133. For “ Mahavaraha” read “ Mahavaraha.’ ” 

Page 141. “ 36th year” appears to be an error for “ 37th year.” 
(Cp. p. 121.) 

Pagte 143, line 14 from the bottom. For Lotr la<ovlj ir la(t 6$r 9 read 
Lnn LQGu&jL-iJTLnir&x. 

Page 173, Sloka 4. For read 

m ’ 4 

Page 173, note*. A fourth MS. reads — 

fif® w® ^ rfilT I 

fw WTWtY II 

Page 174, Sloka 13. For read 

Page 178. Fur “ Harisekara,” read “ Harisekhara.” 

Page 181. “ Pundarikasarasu”, read Puwdarikasaras.” 

A A 

Pago 184. For Asr«ma, read Asrama. 

Page 185. For “ Sthalasayi”, read “ Sthalasayi”. 

Page 216, notej. For “Peria”, read “ Periya.” 

Page 217. For Pu*/davikapuskariwi”, " read Pundarikapubh.. 
karini.” 



Additional Note. 


Mr. Fergusson ( History of Architecture, Vol. II., p. S02 ff.,) thus 
describes three of the five Bathas : — - 
The Southernmost, No. 43 in the Sketch, he remarks “ imitates a 
Bnddhist monastery of five storeys. * * The time at which it 

Was executed was very little removed from that of Buddhism in this 
part of India. There is little or none of the extravagance of later 
Hindu styles in the sculptures. * Neither the Jains nor the Hindus 
introduced anything like a new style of architecture. They adapted 
the Buddhist style to their own purposes.” * * 

No. 41, Mr. Fergusson describes as being “ the only free-standing 
monolithic representation I know in India of such a temple [Chaitya] 
as those excavated in the rock at Ajunta and elsewhere. * * 

But in this, as in all more modern structures of this class, we find 
considerable confusion between the forms of the temple and those of 
the monastery. This is no more than might be expected when we 
consider that the original purposes to which those forms were adapted 
had ceased to exist, and that in these late copies what were originally 
essential constructive necessities have become mere ornamental ap- 
pendages.” 

And No. 42, the same authority states, “ evidently belongs to the 
same system. # * There can be little doubt that it is the copy 

of a variety of the Buddhist temple or Chaitya, of which we have no 
exact representation in the caves — probably of a built Buddhist 
temple.” 



ADDENDUM. 


Since the foregoing pages were printed, Mr. It. Bruce Foote, F. G. S., 
of the Geological Survey of India, has kindly favoured the Editor with 
the- following — 

Notes on the Geology of Mahdcal ip uram. 

The rock in which the temples at Mahavalip uram are cut is a low 
ridge of quartzo-felspathic gneiss, an extension of which occurs at 
the fishing village of Padari, nearly three miles to north, and also at 
Cullatoor, three miles to the S. S. W. 

The bedded character of the rock is but very rarely seen, hence it 
has often been described as a granite. The strike of the bedding is 
N. by 5° E.— S. by 5° W. and coincides with that of the grain of the 
rocks and with the general direction of the hilly ridges further in- 
land. The dip of the beds appears to be westerly but is very 
obscure and nearly obliterated by excessive metamorphic action. 

The texture of the rock suggests the idea of a coarse gritty bed 
having been exposed to severe lateral pressure, the quartz and fels- 
par having an irregular flakey arrangement and not forming dis- 
tinctly continuous laminae as in typical gneiss rock. The color of the 
rocftWfeen fres h ly quarried is a rich pinkish grey weathering to a 
drab or pale' dirty flesh color. Where exposed to the sea spray, as in 
the walls of the Shore Temple, the stone acquires a black color and 
decays far more rapidly than wjfere merely exposed to wind and 
weather further^ inland. Thi9 gneiss has been, and is still, largely 
quarried, as it splits very easily into blocks of useful size and shape, 
and has a decidedly handsome appearance. 

The ridge of rocks to the East of the Shore Temple on which 
the fury of the surf is broken, consists also of gneiss, but probably 
belongs to another bed running in a parallel direction. The East foot 
of the Mahavalipuram gneiss ridge is covered by the beach or by 
blown sands, but at its West side are beds of sand and clay abounding 
in Marine and (Estuarine shells of recent species, but in a subfossil 
condition. These beds are cut through in many places by the Coast 
Canal. 
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